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PREFACE TO THE NEW EDITION. 


The Gazetteer of the Santal Parganas was originally 
■written by Mr. L. S. S. O’Malley, r.c.s., and published 
in 1910. In revising it, I am indebted to the Gazetted 
officers in charge of departments at the headquarters 
of the district who supplied information with regard 
to matters of general interest, and in particular to 
Babu Saileswar Pal, Superintendent of the Deputy 
Commissioner’s office who spared no pains in helping 
me materially with his intimate knowledge of the 
district. Babu Uma Prasad Das, an assistant of the 
said office, has also helped me in various ways. Some 
of the photographs have been kindly supplied by 
Eai Bahadur Debendra Nath Sinha, General 
Manager of Wards Estates. 

S. C. MUKHARJI. 






PREFACE TO THE ORIGINAL EDITION. 


T GANNOT too fully acknowledge my obligations to 
Mr. H. McPherson, i.c.s., Director of Land Records, 
Bengal, who very kindly placed at my disposal a proof 
copy of his Report on Survey and Settlement Opera- 
tions in the Santal Parganas. I beg also to express 
my thanks to the Revd. P. O. Sodding for the valuable 
notes on the Santals which he contributed, and to 
Mr. H. W. P. Scroope, i.c.s., Deputy Commissioner, 
Santal Parganas, and Mr. H. LI. L. Allanson, i.c.s., 
Settlement Officer, Santal Parganas, for the assistance 
they rendered in revising the proofs and supplying 
material. 


L. S. S. O’M 
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GAZETTEER 


OF THE 

SANTAL PARGANAS. 


CHAPTER I. 


PHYSICAL ASPECTS. 

The district known as the Santal Parganas, which fornas the General 
soiitli-eastern portion of the Bhagalpur Division, lies between 
23° 40' and 25° 18' north latitude, and between 86° 28' and 
87° 57' east longitude. It contains a population of 2,051,472 
persons as ascertained by the census of 1931, and it 
extends over 5,459 square miles. It is thus almost as large 
as the three English counties of Cornwall, Devon and 
Somerset, and it has nearly three-quarters of a million more 
inhabitants. Its greatest length is 120 miles from the Ganges 
on the north-east to the river Barakar on the south-west; 
its average length from north to south is about 100 miles, and 
its breadth from west to east is nearly the same. Dumka, 
or Naya Dumka, is the administrative headquarters of the 
district. 

The Santal Parganas are boimded on the north by the Bound- 
districts of Bliagalpur and Purnea; on the east by Malda,aries. 
Murshidabad and Birbhum; on the south by Burdwan and 
Manblium; and on the west by Hazaribagh, Monghyr and 
-P>hagalpur. The boundary on the north and the east of the 
district is defined for some distance by the river Ganges, 
which separates the Santal Parganas from Pumea and Malda, 
while portions of the southern boundary coincide with the 
Barakar and Ajai rivers, which separate it from Manbhum 
and Burdw^an. 

' 1 
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divisions. 


2 ; SANTAL PARGANAS. 

The district is an upland tract with a hilly backbone 
running from north to south. To the north and east it is 
flanked by a long but narrow strip of alluvial soil hemmed in 
between the river Ganges and the Rajmahal Hills. These 
hills rise abruptly from the plains, forming a wall 1,000 to 
2,000 feet high, which juts out into the Gangetic valley and 
forces the Ganges to bend to the east before it finally takes 
its southerly course to the sea. From Sahibganj they stretch 
southwards in an extensive range, which is divided into tw'o 
portions by the Burhait or Manjhwa valley. This range and 
its outliers form a central block of hilly country, some 2,000 
square miles in area, of •which 1,838 square miles are included 
in the Government estate of the Damin-i-koh. To the north- 
west of the range lies a level fertile tract known as Tappa 
Manihari, and to the w^est and south the hills give place to 
a series of rolling ridges and undulating uplands, from which 
rise isolated hills and ridges of sharp and often fantastic 
outline. 

Broadly speaking, the district may be divided into three 
parts, viz., the hilly portion, which covers about three-eighths 
of the entire area, the rolling country covering half of it, 
and the flat country, which occupies the remainder. The 
hilly part of the district stretches continuously for about 
100 miles from the Ganges at Sahibganj to the southern 
boundary of the district a little north of Suri. It is made 
up of a medley of hill ranges and valleys, and includes the 
whole of the Damin-i-koh and the southern and eastern 
portions of the Dumka subdivision. The hills are in many 
parts still covered with jungle, while in the valleys, some of 
Tvhich are of considerable size, are scattered small villages 
surrounded by cultivated clearings. The rolling country 
includes the whole of the west and south-west of the district. 
It contains long ridges with intervening depressions, in places 
rocky and in places covered with scrub jungle. The third 
division consists of a fringe of low land between the Ganges 
and the hills, which is largely eulth-ated with rice and liable 
to annual inundation. Beginning at the north-west corner 
of the district (Tappa Manihari) it forms a narrow and 
practically continuous strip of alluvial soil, about 120 miles 
long, lying for the most. part along the Loop Line of the East 
Indian Railway in the Rajmahal and Pakaur subdivisions. 
Its total area is about 500 square miles. 






MYSICAL AS^ilCTS. S 

In the alhivial tract to the south-east the scenery resembles Scenery, 
that of the Gangetic valley; but is relieved from tameness by 
the background of hills. The scenery is far more picturesque 
in the hilly and undulating tracts which make up the rest of the 
district, and has been weir described by Mr. (now Sir) H. 
McPherson, I. C.S. : " The upland country, Avhich is now a 
land of smiling cultivation, is not devoid of hills, but these are 
either isolated peaks like Phuljori or small ranges like Teor. 

Their isolation makes them prominent, and they stand up 
boldly, breaking the monotony of the landscape and making 
a striking- addition to the prospect. Phuljori is 2,300 feet high, 
and Teor just under 2,000 feet. They are both in the subdivi- 
sion of Deogha-r, from every open, point of which glimpses can 
be caught of distant Parasnath^ the sacred mountain of the 
Jains, rising 4,500 feet into the w^estern sky, some 30 miles 
across the Hazaribagh border. Although the western uplands 
contain many picturesque spots, they are for the most part 
tame and uninteresting, and most of the natural beauty of 
the . district is confined to the hills bn the east. 

‘ ‘ Here the toil of climbing up the steep hillsides is always 
rewarded wdtli magnificant views. In the way of mountain l 

pass and woodland scenery I know of nothing finer than the 
hill. roads betw^een Katikund and Amrapara in the southern 
. hills, where the forests are protected by the State. In the 
deeper ranges of the northern hills I have w^andered over a 
turnbled confusion of lofty hills and deep valleys affording 
views wdiich approach in beauty those of the lower Himalayas; 
jiild nothing can be nobler than the prospect from the cyest 
of the north-eastern circle of hills between Sahibganj and 
Kajmahal, where one looks down the steep hillsides upon the 
silver stream of the Ganges and the fertile plains beyond, 
extending as far as the eye can reach.”* 

Tlie principal range in the district is that of the Eajmahal him, 
Hills, . which stretch from Sahibganj on the Ganges to system 
■ Nangalbanga on the Bampur Hat road close to the south- 
' eastern boundary of the district. They consist of a succession 
of hills, plateaux, valleys and ravines, the general elevation 
of which varies. from 500 to* 800' feet above sea-level, though 
•some drills liave' an altitude of 1,500 feet and a few are said 
to rise to the height of 2,000 feet. Among these loftier peaks 
may be mentioned Mahuagarhi (1,659 feet). The scenery 

* Beport on the Survey and Settlement Operations in the Santal 
Parganas, 1909. 



of the Eorcho hill in the Mahuagarhi range is simply superb 
and sublime. It is 6 miles from Narganj and Narganj is 
6 miles from ICatikund. The road from Narganj to Korcho 
hill is a fairweather road. The ascent to the top of the hill 
IS rather difficult as there is only a foot track and no road. 
When, however, one takes the trouble of going to the plateaux 
on the top of the' hill, his labours are amply rewarded. An 
amphitheatre of ranges of hills covered with dense forests 
opens up before his eyes. The site has a commanding view. 
The Silingi Bungalow in Dumka Damin and Alubera Bungalow 
in Pakur Damin, both on the banks of the Bansloi river are 
clearly visible from it. The highest points in the range are 
believed to be Mori in Bungalow Kusma, a fine peak about 
2,000 feet in altitude, and Sendgarsa in Bungalow Bokrabandh 
II, both of which overlook the Burhait valley. This, the 
central valley of the hills, extends over 24 miles b’om north 
to south with an average width of 5 miles. It is surrounded 
by hills, but there are five narrow passes leading to the plains — 
the Chaparbhita to the south-west on the Godda-Burhait road, 
the Manjhwa to the north-west in the direction of Bhagalpur 
on the Borio-Boarijore road, the Ghatiari to the east on the 
Burhait-Barharwa road, the Margo to the south-east on the 
Burhait-Litipara road and a fifth north-east to Eajmahal 
on the Borio-Tinpahar road. The valley is drained by the 
river Morel or Moral, which, flowing from the north, has 
scoured out a long ravine, and by the Gumani coming from 
the south-west through the Chaparbhita pass. These rivers 
meet at Burhait, and the united stream, which is called 
the Gumani, flows along the Ghatiari pass, and thence 
through the plains to the Ganges. Purther south the Bansloi, 
a fine broad stream, intersects the hills, flowing along the 
Pachwara or Kendwa pass, which runs through the range 
from east to west. There are also numerous small streams 
flowing down nearly every ravine and valley, which afford 
an abundance of pure fresh water. To the north-east the 
hills abut upon the Ganges, leaving only a narrow passage 
along which the Loop Line of the East Indian Eailway passes. 
This belt contracts towards the north, leaving a still narrower 
passage, which was in Mughal times a pass of great strategic 
importance. It was known as the “ Eey of Bengal,” and 
was defended by the fortresses of Teliagarhi and Sakrigali, of 
which the ruins may still be seen. 
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The iiiterior of the range is not well known, but witMn 
its limits there are scenes of varied beauty, which contrast 
with its somewhat bluff exterior as seen from the railway on 
the east. Here there may be seen hills crowded one upon 
another, steep narrow ravines, wide valleys, sharp ridges and 
small plateaux. Among these the Santals and Paharias have 
their villages, which are often picturesquely situated on the 
brow of a steep hill, with cultivated fields and grass lands 
stretching beyond them. In the south and south-west there 
are broad tablelands on the crests of the ridges, which contain 
stretches of arable land. Throughout the rest of the range 
rugged peaks and ridges prevail, but the slope of the interior 
valleys is gentle and affords scope for the plongh-“and 
wherever a plough can work, the Santal settlements are found, 
whether on the summit or the slope. The villages of the 
Paharias are situated on the hill tops, the approach to which 
often consists of boulders piled one upon another. Millets, 
Sargtija (Giiizotia oleifera), pulses, and even rice may be 
seen covering the hills, while mangoes, jack fruit trees and 
palm trees thrive luxuriantly. The slopes yield large quan- 
tities of bamboos and firewood, and the spiked millet is grown 
in patches everywhere. About the year 1884, a large trade 
sprang up in sahai grass (IschsBmum angustifolium) , which is 
brought down from the hills to Sahibganj MirzachauM or 
Maharajpiir where it is baled and despatched by rail to paper 
mills in the neighbourhood of Calcutta. This sabai cultivation 
has resulted in the denudation of the outer hills, and has given 
them that bluff apj)earance which the traveller observes from 
the railway. : 

A large portion of the range is included in the Damin-i- 
koh, a Persian name meaning ‘ the skirts of the hills.’ This 
is a Government estate with an area of 1,338 square miles, the 
extreme lengtli of which from north to south is 70 miles; 
its width near the centre of the hills is 30 miles, but to the 
north and south it contracts to 16 miles. 

The Eajmahal Hills have been described as classic 
ground for the study of Indian geology/’^ They consist of a 
succession of basaltic lava flows or traps with interstratifica- 
tions of shale and sandstone. The sedimentary bands are held 
to have been deposited in the intervals of time which elapsed 

* V. Ball, Geology of the Eajmahal Memoirs, Geo, Surv, 

Ind., Vol. XIII. 
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between the volcanic ont-bursts, by the circnmstance that the 
different bands of shale and sandstone differ from each other 
in mineral character, and also that the upper surface of the 
shaly beds has sometimes been hardened and altei'ed by the 
contact of the overlying basalt, whilst the lower surface is 
never affected. The sedimentary bands are chiefly composed 
of hard white and grey shale, carbonaceous shale, white and 
grey sandstone, and hard quartzose grit. The trap rocks 
are all dark coloured dolerites. They vary in character from 
a fine grained, very tough and hard rock (anamesite), ringing 
under the hammer, and with the edges of its fracture almost 
as sharp as those of a quartzite, to a comparatively soft, 
coarsely crystalline basalt. The latter usually contains olivine 
in large quantities. 

Yery little light is thrown on the source of the basaltic 
rocks by any observations within the Eajmahal area. Dykes 
are rare; and there is only one instance known of an instrusive 
mass which may mark the site of an old volcanic outburst. 
This is close to the village of Simra, where a group of small 
conical hills occurs, composed of pinkish trachyte, porphyritic 
in places and surrounded by Damodar rocks. The surface 
of the ground is much obscured by superficial deposits, but 
there appears good reason for supposing that the core of a 
volcanic vent is here exposed. It appears not an unfrequent 
occurrence that the later outbursts from a volcano are more 
silicioiis than earlier eruptions, and that a volcanic core, even 
when the lava flows have been doleritic, should itself prove 
trachytic, when exposed by denudation. This may be due 
to the solution of the highly silicious metamorphic rocks 
through which the outburst took place by the molten lava 
remaining in the fissure after the eruption, and the consequent 
conversion of that lava from a basic into an acid rock. 

The bedded basaltic traps of these hills, with their 
associated sedimentary beds, attain a thickness of at least 
2,000 feet, of which the non-voleanic portion never exceeds 
100 feet in the aggregate. There is also an important bed 
of laterite in these hills, MahuagarM, the highest plateau 
in the range (1,659 feet above the sea), being capped by 
this formation. The laterite is, in places, as much as 
200 feet thick, and it slopes gradually from the western scarp 
of the hills, where it attains its* highest elevation, to the 
Gangetic plain on the east. 
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The Bajmalial Hills have given their name to a series 
of the Gondwara system, and there is also a group of sand- 
stones and conglomerates called the Diibrajpnr group after 
the village of that name. 

The following remarks of Sir T, H. Holdich are of interest 
as showing the great age of the Bajmalial Hills : — ‘‘ We are 
faced with the almost indisputable fact that the India of the 
Aravallist and of the Rajmahal Hills was but an extension 
from South Africa. The evidence which has been collected 
to prove this ancient connection seems to be conclusive. 

Plants of Indian and African coal measures are identical , 
and not only plants, but the fauna of that period claim a similar 
affinity. Near the coast of South Africa a series of beds occur 
which is similar in all respects to an existing Eajmahal 

series This land connection must have existed at the 

commencement of cretaceous times.’' Again he says, speaking 
of the prehistoric continent— “ There was no Gangetic barin 
in those days, and it was probable that the Eajmahal Hills 
and the hills of Assam continued the land area to the 
Himalayas east of Sikkim.” He then speaks of later earth 
movements, and continues — Another result of this succession 
of earth movements was the formation of that great Indo- 
Gangetic depression which forms one of the natural 
geographical dmsions of India. The break in the connection 
between the Eajmahal and Assam hills, which gave an opening 
for the eastw^ard flow of the Ganges, is comparatively recent. 

In the south-east of the Bumka subdivision, south of the Eamgarh 
Brahmani river, there is a small range of hills known as the 
Eamgarh Hills. These hills are an extension of the Eajmahal 
range, but they are not so high and they have a more rounded 
and undulating outline. The highest peak is Karakata, which 
is a land-mark for all the country round, as it rises in dome- 
shaped prominence from the block of hills consisting the group. 

Geologically, the Eamgarh Hills are interesting, both the 
Dubrajpur and Barakar subdivisions of the Gondw^ara system 
being represented in them. The Dubrajpur subdivision is 

* This account of the geology of the Eajmahal Hills is condensed 
fiom the notices of it contained in The Manual of the Geology of India 
by R. I). Oldham (pp. 174-6, 876). 

1 “ Oldest of all the physical features which intersect the continent 
is the range of mountains known as the Aravallis, which strikes across 
the Peninsula from north.-east to south-west, overlooking the sandv wastes 
of Rajputana,’' [Imperial Gazetteer of India, 1907, vol. I, p, 1.] 
t India ^Regions of the World Series), pp. 8, 9, 10. 
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fonnd ill a narrow strip with faulted western boundary along 
the western border of the range. It consists of coarse grits 
and eonglomerates, often ferruginous, containing quartz and 
gneiss pebbles, with occasionally hard and dark ferruginous 
bands. It is unconformably overlaid by the Rajmahal gToup, 
consisting chiefly of bedded basic volcanic lavas of the nature 
of dolerities and basalts. Basic dykes scattered through the 
gneiss area represent the underground portion of these 
eruptions. Intercalate between successive lava flows are 
aqueous, sedimentary layers containing fossil plants similar 
to those found near Jubbulpore and in Dutch. 

Further west two parallel ranges of hills stretch in an 
easterly direction from Mosanjor to Ranibahah They present 
a landscape of considerable beauty as seen from the Mosanjor 
bungalow, which looks out on a picturesque grouping of hills 
and dales said to rival the hills of the Damin-i-koh in its 
effects. These ranges after crossing the Mor at Ranibahal, 
form the Satgarh group or Satbor hills in taluk Muhammada- 
bad, north of Jagdishpur. Tarani, one of the hills of the 
Satgarh group contains the remnants of a pucca house on the 
summit of the hill. It is said that this hill contained tlie 
fortified residence of the Raja of Nagore and had an under- 
ground passage up to Nagore in the district of Birbhum. A 
mango grove close to the remnants of the pucca house is 
called ‘'Rani bag’* or Rani’s garden."^ The Satgarh hills 
finally merge into the Sapchala hills, one of a group of ranges 
passing through the taluks Sapchala, Lakhanpur, Sankara and 
Kumrabad, which attain a considerable height in the two 
taluks first named. The Sapchala range breaks up into 
isolated hillocks after crossing the Nunbil river; and north of 
it, near Dumka, there are a number of other detached hills, 
which rise abruptly from the plains in sharp conical masses. 
The most important of these are the Ijagwa hills near Nimihat 
and the Makra hills on the borders of the Deoghar subdivisiom 
In the latter subdivision there are no contiguous ranges, 
such hi] Is as exist being isolated peaks in the middle of the 
plains. The most striking are (1) Phuljori (2,3T2 feet), 18 
miles east of Madhupur railway station, (2) Begaria (1,716 
feet), 3 miles west of llaidyanatli junction, (3) Patliarda 
(1,603 feet), 8 miles east of Madhupur railway station, (4) 
Tirkut Parvat, commonly known as Tiur (or Teor) Pahur, 
10 miles east of Baidyanath-Deoghar on the Dumka-Deoghar 

^Paragraph 95 of Mr. Sutkorland’s Beport, 
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roadv whicli is 1,505 feet above the plains and 2,470 feet above 
the sea-level. Less important, though picturesque in 
appearance, are the peaks known as Jalwa midway between 
Madhupur and Baidyanath near Mathurapur blockliut, Belmi 
near Phuljori, Paboi 6 miles south-east of Tiur, and Makro 
8 miles south-east of Paboi. With the exception of Phuijori, 

Tiur, Patharda, Degaria and Jalwa which contain and 
bamboo jungle, these hills are mere rocky excrescences. In 
the Jamtara subdivision also there are a few detached hills 
of no great size, the highest being Ghati (1,181 feet) and 
Malancha (863 feet), on wkich stand Government trigono- 
metrical survey pillars. 

The general slope of the country is from north-west to Biver 
south-east, except in the small alluvial tract lying between 
the Eajmahal Hills and the Bhagalpur boundary, where the 
land slopes towwds the north-west and sends its drainage to 
the Ganges. The valley of the Barakar separates the south- 
west of the district from the Ghota Nagpur plateau, but here 
also the inclination is to the south-east, and the Ajai and Mor, 
with their numerous tributaries, carry the drainage of the 
western half of the district not into the Barakar, but into the 
Bhagirathi below Murshidabad. The streams which rise 
within the Kajmahal Hills follows tlie same general directiion 
as those of the south-western uplands, i,e., from north-west 
to south-east, and, issuing through passes in the hills, join the 
Ganges after it has made its great curve southwards below 
Sahibganj, With the exception of the Ganges, the rivers of 
the district are hill streams, with well-defined channels and 
high banks. In the rains they come down in flood and 
become rapid torrents, impassable owing to the velocity of the 
current, which gathers force as it sw^eeps down over rocky 
beds. In the hot season they are reduced to a mere thread 
of water not more than 2 feet deep, with a gentle stream 
trickling through the sand. The following is a brief account 
of the principal rivers. 

The Ganges first touches on this district a few miles west Ganges, 
of Teliagarhi, and flows eastwards as far as Sakrigali, where 
it bends to the south-east leaving the district a short distance 
below Udliua Nullah. The average width of its bed is about 
3 miles, but the stream does not fill its channel in the hot 
weather, and almost invariably overflows it in the rains. 

There have been considerable changes in this portion of . its 
course within historic times. To the north it formerly ran 
under the walls of the fort at Teliagarhi ^ but the main stream 
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is now far East Indian Eailway line runs 

along the alluvial deposit it has formed. To the east the main 
stream formerly flowed close to Eajmahal, and about 1640 
washed away many of the buildings in the city; but it is clear 
from Tavernier’s account that by 1666 it had taken another 
course and was fully half a league away from Eajmahal* In 
1860, when the Loop Line of the East Indian Kailway wns 
extended to this town, an arm of the Ganges ran immediately 
under the station, forming a navigable channel for steamers 
and boats of all sizes. In 1863-64 the river abandoned this 
channel, leaving an alluvial bank in its place, and Eajmahal 
was till 1879 3 miles distant from the main stream of the 
Ganges, and could only be approached by large boats during 
the rains. In that year the Ganges returned to its old bed. 
In 19T2, the main channel left Eajmahal and was on the 
Malda side. But in 1929, the river began eroding its right 
bank and was gradually approaching the railway line between 
Maharajpur and Sakrigali junction and the Eailway authorities 
had to acquire laud for the diversion of the railway line. At 
present the main stream is on the Eajmahal side. In con- 
sequence of these changes in the course of the main stream, 
the bulk of trade has been transferred to Sahibganj. Eaj- 
mahal retains only the local traffic across the Ganges with the 
Malda district. 

The most important river in the north of the district is 
fehe Gumani, which rises in the Eajmahal Hills in the extreme 
east of the Godda subdivision and makes its way north-east 
through the gorges which it has scoured out for itself. At 
Burhait it is joined by the Morel river coming down from the 
north, and from this point the Gumani flows a short distance 
to the east .and then turns sharply to the south. Finally, 
after a winding course of some 30 pr 40 miles, it emerges from 
the hills and flowing eastwards makes its way across the plains, 
falling into the Ganges a short distance beyond the boundary 
of this district. 

The Bansoli rises at a hill called Bans Pahar in the Godda 
subdivision, and flowing in a general easterly direction, forms 
the northern boundary of the Dumka subdivision, separating 
it from the Godda and Pakaur subdivisions. It emerges into 
the Dumka Damin through the Pachwara pass, and then 
meanders along its northern boundary past the Silingi and 
Euskira bungalows. It leaves the district near Maheshpur, 
and flowing past Mnrarai station pn the East Indian Eailway 
debouches in the Bhagirathi. 






A view of the Gumro bridge on the Dumka-Amrapara Road 
in the Damin-i-Koh. 
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The Brahmani rises in tiie west of the Dndhua hills ii. the Brahmani. 
north of the Dumka subdivision, and flowing through Phara- 
semul and Sankara forms the southern boundary of the Dumka 
Damin. It passes by the Jhilimili and Mosnia bungalows in 
the Damin-i-koh, and leaving the Dumka subdivision at Darin- 
Mauleswar enters the Birbhum district and Joins the 
Bhagirathi after crossing the East Indian Eailway at Nalhati 
station. Its main tributaries are the Gumro and Ero, which 
drain the watershed between the Ramgarh and the Damin 
hills. 

The Mor, which drains the central portion of tlie Santa! ilor. 
Parganas, rises in the Tiur hills at the extreme north-east 
corner of the Deoghar subdivision. Entering the Dumka sub- 
division at its north-western corner, it follows a winding south- 
easterly course through it, passing close to Dumka and Kutnra- 
bad, where a line of rocky boulders rises high from its bed. 

Leaving the subdivision at Amjora, it passes into the Birbhum 
district, and joins the Bhagirathi after crossing the East Indian 
Railway at Sainthia station. It is known as the Motihara 
in its upper course, and it is only after its junction with the 
Bhurbhuri in taluk Nawada that it takes the name of Mor. 

.Another name for the stream is Morakhi or Mayurakshi, the 
peacock-eyed, i.e., having water as lustrous as the eye of a 
peacock. 

The following are the main tributaries of the Mor. The 
Bhurbhuri rises on the east of the Dudhua hills and joins it at 
Nfawada. The Dhobai, which rises in the Godda subdivision, 
flows eastwards and southwards after crossing the Bhagalpur- 
Suri road, and skirting the base of the Lagwa hill, joins the 
Mor three miles above its confluence with the Bhurbhiui. 

The Tipra, coming from the west, joins the Mor at Phuljori 
two miles further south, the Pusaro joins it in taluk Dhuria, 
and the Bhamri in Beludabar. The Nunbil rises in the east 
of the Deoghar subdivision, and entering the subdivision in 
fnluh Singro follows a south-easterly course. Then passing 
through Goreinala, it joins the river Sidh at Babupur. The 
Bidh rises in the south-east corner of the Deoghar subdivision, 
and flows south-east and then east through the Jamtara and 
Dumka subdivisions, joining the Mor a few miles north of the 
borders of Birbhum. The Dauna rises in taluk Sankara north 
of the Rampur Hat road, crosses it at the 8th mile, then 
meanders on the east of the Suri road, and falls into the Mor, 
after crossing the latter road at the 10th mile. 
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The Ajai rises in the Monghyr district, and after draining 
the north-western corner of the Deoghar subdivision, flows in 
a south-easterly direction through its centre, being joined from 
the west by the Patliro below Sarath, and further south by 
the Jainti. Both these tributaries rise in the Hazaribagh 
district. The Ajai enters the Jamtara subdivision at Kajra 
and flowing southwards forms the southern boundary of the 
district from Kusbedia, a few miles east of the railway station 
at Mihijam, to Afzalpur at the extreme southern point of the 
Santa! Parganas. 

The most picturesque waterfall in the district is that 
called Motijharna, i.e.\ the pearl cascade. This is situated 
about two miles south-west of the Maharajpur railw^ay station 
at the head of a picturesque glen of the Eajmahal Hills. 
There are two falls, each 60 or 60 feet in height, by which 
the water of a small hill stream tumbles down over two ledges 
of rock. There are also two small falls or cascades on the 
Brahmani and Bansloi rivers. The first is at Singhpur, 
where the Brahmani river dashes over an extensive bed of 
basalt, which here crosses the stream at right angles and 
forms a fall of about 10 feet. The other is 18 miles to the 
north close to the village of Kuskira, where the bed of the 
Bansloi river is crossed by a broad belt of basalt causing a fall 
of about 12 feet in height. The action of the water has worn 
the rock into a number of deep cup-like depressions, some of 
which are of considerable size. In the centre of the stream, 
below the falls, stands an isolated group of colossal basaltic 
columns, one of which was measured by Captain Sherwill in 
1851 and found to be 48 feet in circumference. 

There are several hot springs in the Pakaur and Dumka 
subdivisions. In the former the hottest spring is one called 
simply Laulaudah (the Santal name for hot water), which is 
situated near the bank of a small stream called the Boru, about 
half a mile north-wcvst of Sibpur village in the Maheshpur 
police-station. Another hot spring near Birki in tlie same 
police-station is called Baramasia and by the Santals Bhumuk. 
In the Dumka subdivision six hot springs have been dis- 
covered, viz, — (1) Jhariya Pani near Gopikandar, (2) Tatloi 
on the bank of the Bhurbliuri river near Palasi on the 63rd 
mile of the Bhagalpur-Suri road, (3) Nunbil near Ivendghata 
on the 14th mile of the Dumka-Kundahit-Jamtara road, (4) 
Tapat Pani on the left bank of the Mor, IJ miles north of 
Kurnrabad, (5) Susiirn Pani on the opposite bank of the Mor, 
close to the village of Baghmara, 3J miles to the south-east of 






A view of the waterfall in the Bansloi River in the Damin, 
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Tapat Pani and (6) Bhnmka on the right bank of the same 
river J mile from EanibahaL Further particulars of the 
springs will be found in an article by Colonel Waddell pub- 
lished in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal in 1890. 
Since that date another spring called Patalganga made its 
appearance at N unihat at the time of earthquake on 12th 
June 1897. 

“Most of the hot springs,” writes Colonel Waddell, 
are held in considerable repute by the natives in the neigh- 
bourhood as potent remedies, especially for itch, ulcers and 
other skin affections. But a most essential part of the process 
of cure consists in the preliminary worship whi^h must be 
paid to the presiding deity of the spring. Nearly all of these 
springs are worshipped by the Hindu and semi-aboriginal 
villagers in the vicinity ; for these strange outbursts of heated 
water are regarded by them as supernatural phenomena and 
tlie especial expression of the presence of a deity. The deity 
usually w^orshipped at the springs by the semi-aborigines is 
Mata or Mai, the “ mother ” goddess— one of the forms of 
Kali — and large melas oxe held in her honour. She is 
especdallv worshipped by those suffering from itch and other 
skin diseases, also by the barren, both male and female, who 
all bathe in the water and drink some of it. Goats, etc., are 
sacrificed to her, and the rocks are daubed with vermilion or 
red-lead, and pieces of coloui'ed rags are tied to the nearest 
bush or tree in her worship. At Nunbil the goddess is called 
Nnnbil Devi, and she is believed tp especially reside in a large 
sal tree over the spring. At Jhariya the Bhuiya ghatwals 
(of Dravidian type, with short frizzly hair) worship, with fowl 
sacrifice and offerings of rice, the spirit of Sonmon Pande, a 
Brahman priest, who is said to have died there. The more 
Hinduized worshippers, however, believe that their favourite 
god Maliadeva is specially present at all those hot springs, and 
to liim they there offer worship. 

“ Curiously enough, the thermal springs of relatively low 
temperature, which might perhaps be termed ‘ warmed ’ 
rather than hot springs, are believed by the villagers to be 
hotter in the very early morning, and to become cooler as the 
(lay advances. This opinion is evidently founded on the loose 
subjective sensation of the villagers, who in the cool of the 
morning remark that the spring, being hotter than the 
atmosphere, gives a sensation of decided heat : which contrast 
becomes less marked during the day when the sun lias heated 
up the earth and air, causing these to approach the temperature 
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of the spring.’"'*' The same phenomenon was noticed by 
Professor Ball, who wrote Cases of hot springs have been 
reported to occur in these (Eajmahal) hills, but T did not meet 
with any that were more than tepid. The natives say that in 
most of them the water is warm in the winter and cool in the 
summer. This is, of course, due to the contrast afforded by 
the temperature of the surrounding atmosphere at the different 
seasons. The principal springs which I have visited were 
near the villages of Euksi, Eajbhita Bp.d Puraya, west of 
Burio. There is also one on the Chaparbhita range and 
another in the valley north-east of Burhait not far from the 
Mahadeo cave.”t 

Archlean gneiss and Gondwana rocks constitute the 
greater portion of the Santal Parganas, the latter represented 
principally by the volcanic rocks of the Eajmahal Hills, which 
occupy an elevated strip of land along the eastern border , while 
to the west the undulating area that constitutes the greater 
part of the district consists of Bengal gneiss, which is remark- 
able for the great variety of crystalline rocks which it contains. 
The Gondwana division consists of the Talcher, Damodar, 
Dubrajpur and Eajmahal groups. The Talcher and Damodar 
belong to the lower Gondwanas, and the other two groups to 
the upper. The volcanic rocks of the Eajmahal group are the 
predominant member of the series, and they constitute the 
greatest portion of the hills of that name. They are basic 
lavas resembling those of the Deccan trap and vary in their 
coarser types from a dolerite to a compact basalt in the finer- 
grained varieties. A trachytic instrusion situated in the Hura 
coal-field, about 22 miles south-east of Colgong, although 
petrologically quite different from the basic basalts and 
dolerites, may nevertheless belong to the same volcanic series. 
Sedimentary beds, consisting principally of hard white shales 
and sometimes also of hard quartzose grits or carbonaceous 
black shales, occur frequently intercalated between successive 
flows, and these are of great interest on account of the beauti- 
fully preserved fossil plants which they contain. They are 
mostly cycadaceous plants together with some ferns and 
conifers and are identical with those found in the upper 
Gondwana at Jubbulpore, in Cutch and various other places, 

*Bome new and little known hot springs in South Bihar, J. A. S. B., 
Part II, 1890, pages 224 — 85. 

f Geology of the Rajmahal Hills, Memoirs, Geological Survey of 
India, Volume XIII. 
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and have been of great assistance to geologists in determining 
the age of the series. 

In the Eajmahal Hills, the Gondwana groups underlying 
the volcanic group are found principally along the western 
border of the range. The outcrops are very discontinuous, 
owning partly to the faulted nature of the w^estern boundary, 
and partly to the overlaps between the different members, 
which in the case of the Barakars, Dubrajpur and Eajmahal 
amount to a well-marked unconformity. The Talchers are 
very poorly represented. They consist of the usual greenish 
silts and sandstones with only a local development of ihe 
well-known boulder bed. These rocks are supposed to be of 
glacial origin. The next group is the most important from 
an economic point of view, as it contains the coal measures. 
xAlong the western border of the hills it constitutes several 
coal-fields, which, enumerated from north to south, are (1) 
th^ Hura coal-field> a tract about 15 miles long from north 
to south, commencing about 13 miles south-east of Oolgong; 
(2) the Chaparbhita coal-field about 10 miles further south 
in the valley of the Gumani; (3) the Pachwara field in the 
Bansloi valley; and (4) the Brahmani coal-field in the valley 
of the river from which it derives its name. 

In the three southern fields the Damodar rocks are 
lithologically similar to the Barakar beds of the Eaniganj coal- 
fields, consisting of alterations of grit, sandstones and shale, 
with occasional beds of inferior coal. The coal-measures of 
the Hura field are lithologically different: they consist of 
friable felspathic grits and soft white shales, with a few thick 
seams of inferior coal, and correspond possibly with the 
Eaniganj group of the Damodar coal-fields. The Dubrajpur 
group, which either intervenes between the Damodar and 
the volcanic rocks, or rests directly on the gneiss, to be over- 
lapped in its turn by the volcanic rocks themselves, consists 
of coarse grits and conglomerates, often ferruginous, contain- 
ing quartz and gneiss pebbles with occasionally hard and 
dark ferruginous bands. 

The south-western portion of the district contains the 
small Deogarh coal-fields and the northern edge of the Eani- 
ganj coal-field. The Talcher and Barakar are the groups 
represented. The boundaries of these coal-fields are often 
faulted. There are numerous dykes and intrusive masses of 
mica peridotite and augite dolerite, the underground repre- 
sentatives of the Eajmahal gneiss. The coal in the Deogarh 
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fields is neither plentiful nor of good quality. In the north 
of the district the rocks disappear beneath the Gangetic 
alluvium.* In the south of the district, there are the Kasta 
coal-fields in the Jamtara subdivision and mining operations 
are being carried on by the Trans- Adjai Collieries, Limited, 
and the Pariarpur Collieries, Limited. 

The chief mineral products of economic value are coal, 
which has already been referred to, building stones, road 
metal, ornamental stones, lime, pottery clays, iron, copper 
and lead ores. The Eaimahal Hills contain a considerable 
variety of rocks suitable for building purposes. The basaltic 
trap, if carefully chosen, affords a durable building material, 
which formerly was not only used in temples, forts and other 
structures in the immediate vicinity of the hills, but was 
also carried to towns situated at a distance in the plains. 
Besides trap, there are a number of sandstones suited for 
building purposes; and in some places a Talcher sandstone is 
quarried on a small scale for manufacture into curry-stones, 
plates, etc. Laterite is found on the tops of some hills and 
for a considerable distance along their eastern flanks. In 
many places it is sufficiently compact and dense to be 
employed as a building material, and evidence of its having 
been so used is afforded by certain old forts and temples. 
The basaltic trap is also capable of affording an inexhaustible 
supply of road metal, but there are only a few localities where 
it is sufficiently near to rail or water carriage to render it 
available for export. Stone is quarried to a large extent on 
the hills bordering the Loop Line of the East Indian Eailway 
from Murarai to Sahibganj. The most important quarries 
were those started by Mr. Atkinson at Udhuanalla and by 
Mr. Ambler at Maharajpur. No work is now done at IJdhua- 
nalla and the quarry siding has been dismantled. The value 
of the stone increased in 1909-10 at the time of construction 
of the Lower Ganges bridge at Sara and the Eastern Bengal 
Eailway authorities acquired the Eipaljurie, Eajbadh and 
Khaprajola quarries in the Pakur subdivision and Belpahar 
quarries in the Eajmahal subdivision. The principal quarries 
at present are Barharwa, Talpiari, Maharajpur and Malitok 
stone quarries. The basaltic trap also yields agates and 

^Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India, Volumes Vil and 
XIII, and records of the Geological Survey of India, Volume XXVII. 
The above account was contributed by Mr. E. Vredenburg, Deputy 
Superintendent, Geological Survey of India. 
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chaleeSoay, while common opal and various forms of rock 
crystal are abundant. 

The nodular limestone called fcanfear or ghuting exists in 
many places both in the hills and in the country adjoining 
them, considerable deposits being found at Sakrigali, where 
quantities of lime have been manufactured for export to 
Calcutta and elsewhere. Limestone tufa encrusts the rocks 
at several places in the hills, where its origin is probably due 
to warm springs. “ The rock,” writes Professor Ball, 
presents a reticulated appearance, which is chiefly due to 
the twigs and other foreign substances which were enveloped 
in the calcareous matter. This structure gave rise, no doubt, 
to the superstition amongst the natives that it was an accu- 
mulation of giants’ bones (asahar), and the native account 
again led to the hope on the part of some of the scientific 
men of Calcutta that the asaliar of the Eajmahal Hills would 
prove to be an accumulation of hones similar to the mam- 
malian fossils of the Sewalik hills.” This hope proved 
unfounded. The principal localities at which this formation 
has been found are on the north flank of the Mahuagarhi hill 
near the village Amdiha, on the south near Belaidiha in 
Bungalow Narganj and on the south-east in villages Bartali 
and Katnidangal in Bungalow Gopikandar. It has also been 
found in the valley south-east of Chandna and south of 
Eajbhita in Bungalow Eajbhita and between the villages 
Gongti and Simaltala in Bungalow Marrow no. I. 

China-clay has long been known to exist at Lohandia in 
the Eaimahal Hills, and recent investigation has brought to 
light its existence in other localities. It occurs in three ways 
— (1) as the decomposition product of felspar in the funda- 
mental gneisses and schists; (2) in the white Damodar sand- 
stone, where its presence is due to the decomposition of 
felspar originally present in the sandstone; and (3) as beds of 
white china clay interbedded in the white Damodar sand- 
stone. The first form is seen in some quantity at Katangi 
near Baskia, at Karanpura and at Dodhani, The Kaoline 
deposit in Ivaranpura has been leased out for the first time 
with effect from Isr January 1984. The second form is seen 
at Mangalhat, where it is extracted by the Calcutta Pottery 
Company for the manufacture of china and porcelain; and 
it is also present throughout the Hura coal-field, in the 
northern and eastern boundaries of .the Dhanani coal-field, 
and in parts of the Chaparbhita coal-field, chiefly near 
2 ■ 61 Bev. 
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Alnbarn and Amjhari. The third form occurs in the fiur^ 
coal-field as a bed from 4 to 5 feet thick, about a quarter of 
a mile west of Piaram, at a place just south of the stream 
by Hura on the jungle road leading to Mahua Bathaii, and 
aiso to the south of Eohri village. Pire-clay occurs some- 
what plentifully on the western side of the Eajmahal Hills, 
and is. found mostly in the northern coal-fields, where it 
occurs in beds in the Damodar rocks.* 

Iron ores are found in considerable quantities in the 
basaltic trap and trappean beds, as well as in the sandstones, 
and are worked by iron smelters, locally called Kols. The 
iron ores in villages Haripur, Hahajore, Harrah, Dumaria 
and Panchrukhi in Bungalow Simra II in the Godda Damin- 
i-koh Government Estates were leased out for a period of 
5 years from 1st April 1921. But after the expiry of this 
lease, there have been no applicants for further leases. 
Laterite is also sometimes sufiSciently rich to be worked as 
an ore. Copper ore has been found at two localities, viz., 
Behroki in taluk Eohini taMf Bedia in police-station Deoghar 
and at Bodhbank in circle Bharchandi in the Jamtara subdivi- 
sion. At Behroki, the more important of the two, the primary 
ore consists of Chaleopyrite altering to erubescite in the upper 
portion of the deposit. There is also some blende and galena 
chalcocite, black copper ore and malachite. The ore is con- 
tained in a stratum of tremolite-schist from a few inches up 
to 6 or 8 feet thick, interstratified with well foliated biotite 
gneiss of highly garnetiferous. The deposit was opened up 
many years ago to a depth of some 150 feet but without 
success by the Deoghar Mining Company. Lead ores princi- 
pally argentiferous galena exist at Behroki in police-station 
Deoghar and at Akasi or Panchpahar in P. S. Pareyahat, in 
the Sankara hills in the Dumka subdivision, in Tiur Pahar 
in the Deoghar subdivision and also in the Lalpur hills in 
taluk Belbathan in the Godda subdivision. At Behroki 
35 ozs. 14 cwts. of silver were found per ton of lead. In 
1934, marcasite was found in white stone boulders in the 
stone quarry in village Sadipur, 17 miles from Dumka on the 
Dumka-Suri road. The Director, Geological Survey of India, 
to whom the specimen of the find was forwarded reported as 
below: 

^Murray Stuart, China-clay and Pire-clay Deposits in the Eajmahal 
Hills, Eec, Geol. Surv. Ind., VoL XXXVHI, Part 2 (1900), pages 
133-148. 
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THe specimeii forwarded...... is either Marcasite or 

pyrite, probably the former, the two minerals having the same 
composition. The sample contains iron and snlphnr, a trace 
of nickel bnt no copper, gold or silver. 

One small bit of metallic silver was found with the pieces 
sent by you. I am unable to say how it got in with the 
marcasite. Metallic silver may occur in the oxidation zone 
of a sulphide lode or as a ruggest in alluvium but not with 
the unweathered marcasite included in vein quartz.’’ 

There are Government forests in the Damin-i-koh, but Botanit, 
nearly all cultivable land having been brought under the 
plough, they are, for the most part, confined to the hills and 
the steeper ravines and slopes. In the Bajmahal, Pakaur 
and Godda subdivisions, the jungle has not been spared even 
on such hilly sites, for the Maler or Sauria Paharias jhum 
the steepest slopes, however stony, and raise a precarious 
crop, having been too lazy to cultivate the valleys, from which 
they have practically been ousted by the more energetic 
Santal cultivator. The mischief done by the practice of 
jhtmiing, i.e., shifting cultivation, has since been checked to 
a certain extent by the demarcation of the kurao (jhuming) 
areas during the settlement operations. In the Dumka sub- 
division jhuming is not allowed, and in the lower slopes of 
the hills pure sal forest is found in places, but trees over 
3 feet in girth are very few in number. Higher up, the forests 
are mixed forests with little sal but many bamboos. 

Generally speaking, the predominant tree in the district 
is the sal (Shorea robusta) called sarjom in Santali. Its 
distribution is general, except where the forest has been 
destroyed, as is largely the case in the north of the Danain-i- 
koh estate, by jhuming and the cultivation of sabai grass. 

In the plains and valleys the chief trees accompanying sal are 
piar (Buchanania latifoUa), hesel (Semecarpus anacardium), 
and asan {Terminalia tomentosa). On the lower slopes of the 
hills other species appear in considerable variety, such as 
ZizyphuSf Diosphyros, Sterospermum and Bauhinia, As the 
hills are ascended, other species are met with, e.g., bamboos 
(Dendrocalamus strictus), murga (Ptercarpus Marsupium), 
satsal (Dalbergia latifoUa) and gamhar or hasamar (Gmelina 
arborea); and the proportion of sal gradually grows less, till 
on the upper plateaux it almost disappears. On the old 
jhumed lands it gives place to a dense growth of shrubby 
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trees, chief among which are Nyctanthes arbof-tfisiis^ tFend- 
landia^ Gardenia, Flacourtta, Woodfordia and Anogeis^us. 
In the moist yalleys on the northern face of the Eajmahal 
Hills plantains with their large leaves present a more 
typically tropical vegetation than is fonnd elsewhere. 

The following account of the common trees found in and 
near the villages is quoted from Santalia by the Eevd. J . M. 
Macphail : — “The tree which is most characteristie of the 
Santal country is the sal, sacred to the Santals. Of it their 
sacred groves consist. It is a tall erect tree with large smooth 
leaves, of which leaf plates are made, and of a good hard 
wood which makes it extremely popular for building purposes. 
The banyan is also common, whose spreading branches will 
shelter a small army, and its cousin the pipal, sacred to the 
Hindu. The stately semal or Indian cotton tree, with trunk 
buttressed like a fort and huge red flowers often a foot in 
diameter; the graceful tamarind, with feathery foliage; the 
mm, whose medicinal uses are manifold, and its brother the 
Persian lilac; the palas, b> blaze of colour when in blossom 
in the hot season; the palm, fit emblem of the righteous man ; 
the mango with its delicious fruit, and the plebeian but even 
more popular Jack, and the almost universally useful bamboo, 
are the most common and remarkable among the others. Even 
more economically useful than any of them is the mahua. 
The flower of this tree is edible, and, being rich in sugar, fairly 
nutritious. When in full blossom in March or April, it falls 
from the tree in the early morning. One thinks of the manna 
when one sees the ground beneath the malma trees almost 
covered with the whitish flower, and the resemblance is 
enhanced when the people turn out to carefully gather it into 
baskets. It is dried in the sun, and may be stored for months. 
To many pf the poorer class it is for the time their article of 
diet, and there are few who do not use it to eke out their 
food-supply. Even those who do not eat it themselves use 
it for feeding cattle. The fruit is also highly prized. The 
pulp of it is eaten and from the kernel a fine bland oil is 
expressed.'’ 

The Santal Parganas were formerly well stocked with 
big game.^ Even 60 years ago it was stated in the Statistical 
Account of Bengal that tigers, leopards, bears, hysenas, deer 
and wild pig, with a variety of small game, were common 

*This account of the Fauna of the distiict has been prepared with 
tha help of a note^ contributed by Mr. A. H. Mee, formerly in charge 
of the Santal Parganas Forest Division. 
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almost everywhere, while wild elephants and rliinoceros used 
to be seen. Ehinoceros have now been extinct for about half 
a century ; the last wild elephant was shot in 1893 ; and the 
larger carnivora are also scarce owing to the gradual opening 
up of forest areas and the spread of cultivation. Outside the 
Government estates the jungle is being gradually destroyed, 
and, with the removal of jungle, big game has almost dis- 
appeared. The Santal, moreover, is as destructive to game as 
he is to jungle, and the result has been an extirpation of the 
smaller game, on which the larger carnivora prey, and the 
migration of the latter to other districts, where food is more 
plentiful. Not only do the Santals kill any small game they 
can knock down when alone, but occasionally they organize 
large drives. Hundreds of men gather together, and armed 
with spears, clubs, bows and arrows form themselves into two 
lines, which march for days together killing every beast and 
bird they meet. 

Tigers were once common > so much so that the writer of 
Sonthalia and the S onthals (1S&7) says that “ formerly it was 
no uncommon thing to be awoke by the sentry, and, on going 
out, to see at the bottom of a long walk in the garden at 
Pakaur a large tiger crawling with his nose to the ground.” 
Tigers are now very rare, those met with being probably 
stragglers from other districts. It is true that the presence of 
a tiger is at times reported by the Santals, but the probability 
is that the animal is a leopard. Cases of cattle lifting are 
attributed to tigers, but the number of such cases is insigni- 
ficant. Cows and bullocks are rarely attacked, and buffaloes 
even less frequently; and the fact that the young of these 
animals, with sheep and domestic pigs, are most usually killed 
would seem to point not to tigers but to leopards. Some 35 
years ago a tigress with a half -grown cub wandered into the 
district from the Hazaribagh forests and caused the deaths of 
several persons at Katikund and Susni in the Dumka and 
Godda portion of the Damin-i-koh and at Eajbhita in the 
Godda subdivision. In 1930 a tiger, a tigress and a cub made 
their appearance in the hills near Bakudi Eailway station. 
After this, tigers have not been heard of. 

Leopards are still common throughout the district and 
are not restricted to any particular locality. They are met 
with not only in the more densely wooded areas, but also in 
rocky and more or less isolated peaks where vegetation is scant. 
One or more are always to be found in certain favoured haunts, 
e,g., in the hills in tbe vicinity of Saldaha, in the lower Mils 
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near Narganj and Bokrabandh, and at the base of the hills to 
the west of Hiranpnr in the Pakaur Damin; At the place 
last named caves, or rather large fissures in the rocks, are 
always occupied by one or more of these brutes, and though 
attempts have been made from time to time to drive them 
out and shoot them, they have met with little success. Close 
to Dumka near the village of Kurwa, on the right of the road 
to Eampur Hat, the Kixrwa hill, which is a mass of rock 
and boulders with little if any vegetation, is another favourite 
haunt. The larger leopards occasionally take to cattle lifting 
and man-eating. The Santals shoot them with poisoned 
arrows but the number killed in this way is small. Poisoning 
and trapping, which are resorted to in other districts of Bihar, 
are not commonly practised. Leopard cubs are often caught 
by the Santals and are usually sold if a purchaser can be 
found. 

Bears (Mehmus ursimis) are fairly numerous in the 
forests of the Old Eeserve ” in the Dumka Damin, and 
are also common in the Nunihat hills and many other places. 
They favour the higher hills, from which they descend during 
the night to feed, and especially hills made up of rocks piled 
one above another, with cavities between and beneath them. 
Their food consists principally forest fruits, roots, white-ants 
and honey. The mahua flower is a particular favourite, and 
to obtain this they descend to the lower hills and plains. 
Instances of their attacking men are not unknown. Hyaenas 
are found in the district, but are not numerous. They are 
met with both in forest areas and open country,’ a favourite 
place of lying-up being the kliar thatching grass grown close 
to wllages. 

The Ungulata have few representatives. Spotted deer or 
chital (Gerbulus axis) are found only in the Old Eeserve 
area, and even there they are not numerous. Their favourite 
haunts are the pure bamboo forests, grass lands and mixed 
forests on the higher hills. Barking deer (Cervuliis muntjaG) 
are also met with in the more densely wooded areas and 
occasionally in small patches of forest, but they also are no- 
where numerous. One or more, however, are always to be 
met v;ith in the vicinity of Korcho Pahar near the Silingi 
bungalow. Very few wild pig are left, and the survivors keep 
to the deep forests. They have been all but exterminated by 
the Santals, who are fond of pork, and mercilessly hunt them 
^own and kill them wherever found. 
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^ by the aboriginal tribes game 

birds have been almost exterminated. Peafowl and jungle- 
fowl are still found, however, chiefly in the more densely 
wooded tracts, besides spur-fowl (Galloperdix spadicea), which 
are also seen on rocky hills where vegetation is more sparse. 

All three species have now become rare. Grey partridge are 
met with in suitable localities all over the district , but are no- 
where plentiful. Common or grey quail visit the diara country 
along the Ganges in the cold weather, while bush quail and 
button quail are also met with all over the district, but are 
nowhere numerous. Common snipe and painted snipe are 
common in the Gangetic of the Eajmahal subdivision. 

The Bengal green pigeon is a denizen of the more densely 
wooded areas, and some are alwavs to be met with in the low 
hills in the vicinity of Silingi bungalow. Golden plover are 
often seen in flocks in open country during the cold weather. 

The bronze- winged jacana and black ibis are very common, 
and may be mentioned here, though they scarcely fall within 
the category of game birds. The former are generally found 
on tanks. The latter are common everywhere and are known 
as turjua among the Santals. They are greatly sought after 
on account, of their flesh, which the Santals consider delicious. 

The common crane and demoiselle crane are occasionally to 
be seen in the cold weather along the Ganges, but are rare. 

Among the ducks, all the usual cold weather visitors 
frequent, in large numbers, the bits near the Ganges in the 
Eajmahal subdivision and the reservoirs and rivers of North 
Godda.'" The following species are common : — ^the gadwall, 
pintail, shoveller, tufted duck, ferruginous duck, red-crested 
pochard, gargany, common teal and ruddy sheldrake. Of the 
resident ducks the whistling and cotton teal are common; the 
nukhta or combduck probably breeds in the Eajmahal bits. 

Large flocks of geese visit the north of the district from the 
Ganges, after the rice crop has been harvested, to feed on the 
stubble. The bar-headed is the species most commonly 
observed. 

In the Ganges the most common fish are hilsa, rohu, Fish. 
katla^ kalbaus, 7nirig, boal and shoh The same species are 
also found during periods of flood in the other rivers, viz., 
the Mor, Bansloi, Gumani, and Ajai. 

Crocodiles are found in the Ganges, and are reported also Eeptiles. 
to travel up the Ajai river in the Jamtara subdivision, but do 
not appear to come up the smaller rivers. In one stream 
only, viz., the Tripati near Gopikandar, have they been seen. 
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Climate. 


Eainfail. 


Snakes are common, including the cobra, karait (Binigarus 
coBTuletis), cJiiti or spotted snake; and others, which are 
frequently found in the thatching of old houses. One of the 
bungalows at Godda was indeed, formerly known as '‘ Snakes’ 
Castle” from the number of snakes found in it.^ 

Owing to its position on the borders of Bengal, Bihar and 
the tableland of Chota Nagpur, the Santa! Parganas partake 
in some measure of the climatic characteristics of each of those 
three areas. Thus, the alluvial strip of country on tlie east 
has the damp heat and moist soil characteristic of Bengal: 
while the undulating and hilly portions, from Deoghar on one 
side to Eajmahal on the other, are swept by the hot westerly 
winds of Bihar, and resemble in their rapid drainage and dry 
sub-soil the lower plateaux of Cbota Nagpur. In this 
undulating country the winter months are very cool and the 
rains not oppressive ; but the beat from the end of March to 
the middle of June is severe, and the hot westerly winds are 
extremely disagreeable. On the subject of the hot winds, the 
following remarks of Captain Sherwill are of interest “ A 
spectator standing at midday during the hot weather in any of 
the parganas that lie to the eastwaj'd of the Eajmahal Hills, 
may distinctly observe the termination of the hot winds and 
the commencement of the humid atmosphere of Bengal. The 
hot wind is seen on a level with the highest peaks of the 
Eajmahal Hills, which rise to 2,000 feet, and up whose 
western flank it has been driven from the plains of Monghyr 
and Bhagalpur. It is represented by a huge yellowish-'brown 
stratum of heated air, highly charged with minute particles 
of dust, and peculiarly electric. This bank or stratum 
extending to near the base of the Himalaya mountains, never 
descends again, but, lifted up and there retained by the 
damp atmosphere of Bengal, is lost or cooled in the upper 
regions of the air. The mark of separation between the 
heated, electric, and dust-charged atmosphere of Western and 
Central India and the damp air of Bengal is so defined and so 
nearly stationary during the day, that its height, limits and 
rate of progression are all capable of measurement/’ 

Eainfail which does not exceed an inch between Novem- 
ber and April increases to 3.34 inches in May owing to the 
influences of occasional cyclonic storms in that month. In 
June the rainfall is 10.06 inches and in July the heaviest fall 
of 12,69 inches occurs. August and September are also ramy 

G. Man, SontkaHa and Sonthals, 1867. 
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months with a fall of 12 aiid 9.97 inches, respectively. The 
October rainfall, when the monsoon is practically at the end, 
is important to agriculture : the average rainfall of this 
month is 3.45 inches. 

On the whole, the range of temperature is not very high, Tempera^ 
except during the hot weather months of March, April and 
May when the westerly winds coming from Central India 
cause high temperature with very low humidity. The tem- 
perature has been known to approach 120^ in the shade. The 
following table gives meteorological statistics for Dumka wdiich 
is 497 feet above the sea-level and is the headquarters station 
of the district. 


Months. 

a 

< 

CO 

a . 

fS <33 

I ^ 

O CU 

'S'" 

Monthly mean, maxi- 
mum temperature. 

Monthly mean mini- 
mum temperature. 

Monthly moan tem- 
perature of day. 

Monthly mean 8 a.m. 
humidity. 

Monthly average 

rainfall, 

— 

Monthly average 

wind velocity in 
mile po? hour. 


o 

o 

0 

0 

% 



January 

5'7*4F. 

75-8E. 

51-lF. 

63*5P 

74 

0*53'' 

1*0 

February 

62'8 

80*3 

55*7 

68*0 

65 

0*71'^ 

1*3 

March 

73'9 

91*2 

64*6 

77'9 

50 

1 or 

1*7 

April 

S3.0 

99-5 

73 7 

86*6 

58 

0*90'' 

2*4 

May 

84*2 

98-7 

77*0 

87-9 

67 

353« 

28 

June 

83*0 

93*2 

78*1 

85-7 

SO 

10*07'^ 

2*6 

July 

srs 

89*5 

77-9 

83*7 

86 

13 48'' 

21 

August 

81*3 

88*5 

77*5 

83*0 

87 

13*01" 

1*0 

September 

81*3 

89*0 

76 5 

82-7 

85 

9*56^' 

1-9 

October 


88*0 

70'8 

79*4 

78 

3*78" 

1*1 

November 

6V'3 

82*2 

600 

71*1 

73 

0*41" 

0*8 

December 

58*5 

76*0 

51-2 

63*6 

72 

omv' 

0-9 

Annual normal .. 

74*4 

87*7 

67-8 

77*7 

73 

57*09" 

1-7 


The mean temperature at Dumka falls in the cold weather 
months to 63 '‘F, and the Mean Minumum temperature to 
51^P, Mean temperature increases from 78''F. in March to 
SS'^F. in May and Mean Maximum temperature from 91°F. in 
March to 99^F. in April, Mean Minimum temperature 
increases from BS^'F. in March to 78'’F. in June and July. The 
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humidity falls to 50 per cent in March and 53 per cetot in 
April. The Mean Maximum falls from 99°!’. in May to 93°^. 
in June and 89°E’. in July while the Mean Minimum remains 
practically constant during the months May to August. 
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History. 

A number of stone implements have been found in the J®® 

Santal Parganas, most of which are obviously weapons or tools, 
such as axes, hammers, arrow-^heads or agricultural imple- 
ments, The most interesting are some so-called ** shoulder- 
headed celts ’ ' similar to those found in the Malay Peninsula 
and Chota Nagpur. They are of special interest, because 
several writers have regarded the fact that such celts have 
only been found in the countries mentioned as proof that the 
races now settled there, viz., the Mons and Mundas, belong 
to the same stock, thereby implying that the shoulder-headed 
celts were originally manufactured and used by them. On 
this point the Eevd. P. 0, Bedding, of Mohnlpahari in this 
district, who brought to light the existence of such celts in the 
Santal Parganas, writes as follows : — “ So far as our present 
knowledge goes, we cannot say more than this : the fact of 
these peculiarly formed celts being found in Chota Nagpur 
and the Santal Parganas in India, and in the delta and valley 
of the lower Irrawaddy— so says Sir A. Phayre in a letter 
printed in the Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
no. 1, 1876— rand nowhere else, makes it so likely as to be- 
almost a certainty that in a former age the same peoples have 
either been living in the countries mentioned (and those 
between), or there has been some kind of communication or 
intercourse between the countries by migration or otherwise. 

If these shoulder-headed celts should be found, e.g., in the 
A.ssam Valley and Burma, they would point out where these 
people were living, or the line of communication. The 
original owners may, of course, for all we know, have been 
the Mon-Ivhmer and Munda peoples; but they may also just 
as well have been others.”^ 

The earliest inhabitants of whom there is any record 
appear to be tlie Maler (Sauria Paharias), who are found to history, 
this day in the north of the Eajmahal Hills. They have been 
identified with the Malli mentioned by Megasthenes, who 

^Further details will be found in two articles, Stone Implements in 
the So7ithal Parganas ^ by the Eevd. P. 0. Bodding published in the 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal^ Part III (1901 and 1904), 
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vif^ited the court of Chandra Gupta at Patalipiitra (Patna) 

302 B. C. According to his account, the Malli were a race 
holding the country between the Prasii, i.e., the people of 
Magadha or Bihar, and the Gangaridae, ic., the people of 
Lower Bengal. Their territory was bounded by the Ganges 
and contained within its limits a mountain called Malliis, 
which is identified with the sacred hill of Mandar in the south 
of the Bhagalpur district, close to the boundary of the Godda 
subdivision. The Sauria Paharias are also believed by some^ 
to be the race referred to by the Greek geographers^ as the 
Suari, but rhe latter are generally held to be the Savars of 
Orissa. 

We have no detailed account of this part of the country 
until the time of Hiuen Tsiang, a Chinese pilgrim, who 
visited India about 645 A. D. From the record of his travels, 
we learn that he visited the kingdom of Champa, the northern 
boundary of which extended along the Ganges from Lakhisarai 
to Bajmahal, \^hile the southern boundary passed through 
“ desert wilds, in which were wild elephants and savage beasts 
that roamed in herds’*. To the east of Champa lay the 
kingdom of Kie-'chu-u-khi-lo or Kie-ching-kie-lo, which, 
according to General Cunningham, was the tract of country 
included in the present Santal Parganas. “ The distance and 
bearing/’ he writes, . “ bring us to the district of Eajmahal, 
which was originally called Kankjol after a town of that name, 
which still exists 18 miles to the south of Eajmahal.” When 
independent, the petty state of Eankjol most probably com- 
prised the whole of the hill country to the south and west of 
Eajmahal, with the plains lying between the hills and the 
Bhagirathi river as far south as Murshidabad/’ 

Hiuen Tsiang does not give any account of the interior of 
this kingdom, merely stating that, having been conquered by 
a neighbouring state, the towns were desolate and most of the 
people were scattered in villages or hamlets. He adds, how- 
ever, that on the northern boundary, not far from the Ganges, 
was a lofty tower made of bricks and stone, which General 
Cunningham identifies with Teliagarhi. “ The pilgrim/’ he 
writes, “ does not say what was the nature of the tower; but 
from his description I gather that it must have been a 
Buddhist building, as its four faces were ornamented with 
panels filled with figures of saints, Buddhas and Devas. From 

* A. Ouiimrigixam, Ancimt Geography of India (1871), pp. 508, 509; 
W, B, OldlaaHi, Ethnical Aspects of the Burdwan District (1894), p. 6, 



the mixture of brick and stone in the building, and its position 
on the northern frontier of the district and on the south bank 
of the Ganges, I am led to think that this tower was most 
probably situated at Teliagarhi itself- The place was certainly 
an old military post, as it completely commanded one of the 
three passes leading into Bengal. But it must have also been 
a place of consequence, as it possessed a considerable number 
of large statues, both Buddhist and BrahmanicaL Most of 
these were removed to a great house at Kahalgaon (Colgong) 
built on the top of the hill facing the rocks, but, since the 
establishment of the railway close by, many of them have 
disappeared, no one knows where. 

After this, there is no record of the history of the district 
for many centuries, but there is an interesting reference to 
it in the Bramanda section of the Bhmisliyat Pumna, which 
was probably compiled in the 15th or 16th century A. D. 
from ancient materials. It refers to the tract comprising the 
present district and Birbhum as Narikhanda, and describes it 
as follows : — “ Narikhanda is a district abounding in thickets. 
It lies west of the Bhagirathi and north of the Dwarikeswari 
river. It extends along the Panchakuta hills on its west, and 
approaches Kikata on the north. The forests are very exten- 
sive, chiefly of sakhota, arjuna, and sal trees with a plentiful 
addition of brushwood. The district is celebrated for the 
shrine of Vaidyanath, The deity is worshipped by people 
from all quarters, and is the source of every good in the 
present age. Three-fourths of the district are jungle; the 
remaining fourth is cultivated. The soil of a small part of it 
is very fertile, but by far the greater portion is saline and 
unproductive. There is no want of -water, and numerous 
small streams run through the forest : the principal of these is 
the Aiaya. In many places there are iron mines. The people 
are, in general, small, black and of immoral propensities, and 
ignorant of religious duties ; a few only are attached to the 
name of Vishnu. They are dexterous bowmen and industrious 
cultivators.’' t 

The authentic history of the district may be said to begin 
with the rule of the Muhammadans, when" their armies 
marched to and from Bengal through the Teliagarhi pass. 

*A. Cunnigham. Ancient Geography of India (1871), pp. 478-9; 
Reports, Arch. Surv. Ind., XV, 37-39; S. Beal, Buddhist Records of the 
Western World, VoL II. 

t J. Burgess, Geography of India, Ind. Ant., 1891, VoL XX, p. 420. 
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The Muhammadan historians show that this pass, the ‘Vltey 
of Bengal '' as it was called*, was the scene of numerous 
battles. In 1538 A. D. Sher Shah fortified it during the 
rebellion against the Emperor Humayun, but the entrench- 
ments were forced by the Emperor's ariny.^ On the 12th 
July 1576 the decisive battle of Eajmahal was fought in its 
neighbourhood. Three years before this Baud Khan had 
proclaimed himself King of Bengal and, relying on liis Afghan 
troops, defied the Emperor Akbar. Akbar placed himself 
at the head of the imperial forces, and the loss of Hajipur 
forced Baud Khan to abandon Patna and fly to Tandah. On 
the way he stopped at Teliagarhi and found the fortifications 
so strong, that he told the garrison he expected them to hold 
the Mughal army at bay for a year. His hopes were vain, 
for the Afghan troops fled and the Mughal general, Miinim 
Khan, took possession of the pass without the loss of a man. 
Shortly afterwards Baud Khan, after some more crushing 
defeats, submitted and swore allegiance to Akbar. In 1575, 
however, Munim Khan having died, with a large portion of 
bis army, in an epidemic which broke out at Gaur, Baud 
Khan seized the opportunity to head another rising of tl»e 
Afghans. ' He soon fouix^ himself in command of an army of 
50,000 men, and drove the Mughal forces back to Patna. 
Eeinforcements were hurried up under Husain Kuli Khan, 
the Governor of the Punjab, whom the Emperor sent to 
Bengal as his Viceroy in order to quell the rebellion, with the 
famous Eaja Todar Mai, second-in-command. Baud Khan 
took up a strong position at Eajmahal behind the entrench- 
ments of Teliagarhi, which were garrisoned by 3,000 Afghans. 
There he held the Mughal forces at bay for several months, 
but at last was 'compelled to give battle. Baud Khan led the 
centre of his army, while Kalapahar, the well-known con- 
queror of Orissa, commanded the right wing. Kalapahar 
having been killed, the Afghans gave way, and Husain Kuli 
Khan then charged on the centre of the enemy's line, which 
was soon broken. Baud Khan himself was captured, promptly 
condemned as a rebel, and beheaded, his head being sent by 
express messenger to the Emperor at Agra as a tangible proof 
of the victory. This Mughal victory was of signal importance, 
for it ended the Afghan supremacy in Bengal and the rule 
of the independent Muhammadan kings; and after it the 
Province became a subordinate suhah of the Mughal empire. 

* 0. Stewart, EiHory of Bengal (1847), pp. 77-8. 







^he next important event in the history of the district 
was the establishment of Eajmahal as the capital of Bengal in 
1592. Sher Shah had selected it as the seat of government 
about half a century before, but it was left to Man Singh » 
Akbar’s Viceroy in Bengal, to carry out this measure. Prom 
1202 till 1576 Gaur had been the capital of the Province, 
except for some 60 years when it was transferred to Pandua, 
and more recently when Tandah had taken its place; but the 
Ganges had receded westward until Tandah stood a league 
from it, and Gaur, deserted by the river, had become more 
and more unhealthy, the population being decimated by the 
epidemic of 1575, after which it was abandoned. It was in 
these circumstances that Man Singh decided to remove the 
capital to Eajmahal, where he built himself a palace and also 
erected a strong rampart, strengthened with bastions, which 
encircled the city. He is also said to have changed its name 
from Agmahal to Eajmahal, the seat of empire; subsequently, 
as the city grew, the Muhammadans, in compliment to the 
Emperor, called it Akbarnagar. It did not long continue to 
be the capital, for in 1608 the Nawab, Islam Khan, made his 
headquarters at Dacca, that being a more central position for 
the defence of Bengal against the raids of Magh (Arakanese) 
pirates and Portuguese buccaneers.^ 

Shortly after the transfer of the headquarters, Teliagarhi 
was the scene of a sanguinary battle between Prince Shah 
Jahan and Ibrahim Khan, Viceroy of Bengal, brother of the 
Empress Nur Jahan and uncle of Shah Jahan. Shah Jahan 
had risen in rebellion against his father Jahangir and invaded 
Bengal. Ibrahim Khan marched from Dacca to Eajmahal 
with all the. forces he could collect in order to cut off his 
retreat, upon which Shah Jahan hurried back from Burdwan. 
Ibrahim Khan, realizing that with his small forces he was 
incapable of holding the city against a siege, retired to the 
fortifications of Teliagarhi, on which were mounted a number 
of cannons, served, we are told, by vagabond Europeans of 
different nations whom he had encouraged to enter his 
service.’’ The defences, however, were mined and blown up, 
and Shah Jahan’ s soldiers pouring through the breach put the 
garrison to the sword. The main battle also went against 
Ibrahim Khan, who rushed into. the thick of the enemy 
crying~-r“ My life is at the service of the Emperor. I will 


Stewart’s Hiatory of Bengal (1647), pp. 118, 131. 
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conquer or die.” He fell covered with wounds, and his army, 
left without a leader, fled from the field leaving their camp 
to be plundered by the enemy.* This battle decided the fate 
of Bengal for the time being, Shah Jahan being left undis- 
puted master of the Province. His rule was short lived, for 
]n 1624 he was decisively defeated by the imperial forces near 
Allahabad. He fell back on Bajinahal, and, after taking 
from it ‘ the household paraphernalia ’ which he had left 
there, retreated, hotly pursued, to the Deccan. 

In 1639 Eajmahal was again made the seat of govern- 
ment by Shah Shuja, the second son of Shah Jahan, on his 
appointment as Viceroy of Bengal. He built a splendid 
palace, strengthened the fortifications erected by Man Singh, 
and spent large sums of money in making the town worthy 
of its position as the capital of Bengal. According to 
Stewart, “ the following year, nearly the whole of the city 
and the principal part of the palace were destroyed by a 
dreadful conflagration, in which many lives were lost and 
the family of the prince with difiSculty escaped. About the 
.same time, the current of the Ganges changed its bed and 
poured its torrents against the walls of the new capital wash- 
ing away many of the stately edifices. Previous to that time, 
the course of the Ganges was along the northern bank, run- 
ning under the walls of Gaur, but since that period, it pours 
its torrents against the rocks of Kaimahal forming eddies and 
whirlpools, dangerous to the incautious or impatient 
traveller.” In spite of this, Eajmahal appears to have 
continued to be the capital till 1660. 

The year before, Shah Shuja, in order to make good his 
claims to the throne of Delhi, which had been seized by his 
brother Aurangzeb, marched north with a large army, but 
being defeated at Kadba, fell back on Monghyr, where he 
threw up entrenchments. The imperial army under 
Aurangzeb’s son Prince Muhammad and Mir Jumla soon 
forced him to quit this position. Eaja Bihruz of IDiaragpur, 
in spite of his professed loyalty, intrigued with Mir Jumla 
and showed him a practicable route through the hills, along 
which Mir Jumla pushed forward a large force. Shah Shuja, 

*The account given in Stewart's History of Bengal has been 
followed* According to another account, Ibrahim Khan entrenched him* 
seif in the mausoleum of his son, which was in the fort and had a small 
rampart, and was killed close to its walls fighting heroically. His son 
had died in his youth and had been buried at liajmahal dose to the 
(ranges. See Biyazu-s -Salat in ^ pp. 189-192, 
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finding that he was being ontflanhed, abandoned Monghyr 
and retreated to Eajmahal, where he fortified Teliagarhi and 
Sakrigali. The imperiah army followed hard after him, and, 
having stormed the defences at Teliagarhi and Sakrigali, 
invested Eajmahal on one side, while Mir Jnmla, coming 
through the hill passes, besieged it on the south. For six 
days Shah Shuja held out, but by that time the enemy’s 
artillery had effectually breached the fortifications, which, 
Bernier tells us, consisted only of ‘ made earth, sand, and 
fascines.’ Shah Shuja, realizing that the place was unten- 
able and that the approach of the rains was likely to widen 
the breaches and render his retreat difficult, fled to Tandah 
with his family. That very night the rains broke, and 
Mir Jumla, finding pursuit impossible, was compelled to 
canton his army for four months at Eajmahal. He was not 
left unmolested, for the troops of Shah Shuja frequently 
crossed the Ganges, fired into his camp,, and kept his soldiers 
in a constant state of alarm. He therefore abandoned the 
city and encamped bis army at some distance from the river 
side. The difficulties of Mir Jumla were soon increased by 
the conduct of Prince Muhammad. The latter, it is said, 
having received a pathetic letter from the daughter of Shah 
Shuja, to whom he was betrothed, resolved to join her and 
throw in his lot with her father. He therefore secretly 
intrigued with Shah Shuja, won over a large part of the army 
to his cause, and went over to Tandah, where he married the 
princess. Mir Jumla found the army bordering on mutiny 
and, deciding that only active employment would prevent an 
outbreak, crossed the Ganges and advancing against Shah 
Shuja, decisively defeated him (1660). 

After this, Eajmahal ceased to be the capital of Bengal, 
which was removed to Dacca. The reasons for this exchange 
will be apparent from the account left by Tavernier, who 
visited Eajmahal in January 1666 with Bernier, “ Eajmahal 
is a city upon the right hand of Ganges ; and if you go by 
land you shall find the highway for a league or two paved 
with brick to the town. Formerly the Governors of Bengal 
resided here, it being an excellent country for hunting, besides 
that it was a place of great trade. But now the river hawug 
taken another course, above a good half-league from the city, 
as well for that reason as to keep in awe the king of Arakan 
and several Portuguese banditti, who are retired to the mouths 
of Ganges, and made excursions even as far as Dacca itself, 
3 61 Rev. 
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both the Governor and merchants have removed themselves 
to Dacca, which is at present a large city and a town of great 

trade.” Eaimahal, however, was a mint town in 1661, to 
which merchants sent golden plates to be coined; and it was 
the headquarters of the Faujdar or Governor of Akbarnagar. 
We find also that in the time of Murshid Kuli Khan (1704- 
25) an officer was sent here every year during the winter to 
make ice in the Eajmahal Hills to supply the Nawabis table. 
“ The Nawab, ’’ says the Biyazu-s-Salatin, “ had stores of 
ice for full twelve months, used ice daily, and received his 
supplies of ice from Akbarnagar. Similarly in the season of 
mango-fruit, which is the best of the fruits of Bengal, the 
superintendent of mango-supplies was posted in the Chakla 
of Akbarnagar and he, counting the mangoes of the hJias trees 
entered them in the accounts, and showed their collection 
and disposal and the watchmen and carriers, and levying the 
expenses of carriage from the zamindars, sent the sweet and 
delicious mangoes from Malda, Katwa, Husainpur, Akbar- 
nagar, and other places. And the zamindars had no power 
to cut down the khas mango-trees: on the contrary, the 
mangoes of all the gardens of the aforesaid Chakla were 
attached. And this practice was more rigorously observed 
in the times of previous Nazims of Bengal.” 

Eajmahal was a place of some importance to the English 
in their early efforts to establish their trade in Bengal. 
When it was the capital of Shah Shuja, they had an unofficial 
representative there in the person of Dr. Gabriel Bonghton, 
who was a favourite of the Prince, having, it is said, cured 
a lady of his zanana who was suffering from a complaint in 
her side. Whatever the truth of this story — and doubts have 
not apparently been thrown on it as on the legend that 
Boughton cured a daughter of the Emperor Shah Jahan— it 
seems certain that Boughton had much influence with the 
Prince. That this was recognized by the English is clear 
from the following instructions given by the Captain of the 
Lyoness to the agents sent from Balasore in 1650 to open uj) 
trade in Bengal. “ You know,” he wrote, “ how necessary 
it will be for the better carrying on the trade of these parts 
to have the Prince’s pharman, and that Mr. Gabriel 
Boughton, Surgeon to the Prince, promises concerning the 
same. To put matters out of doubt, it is necessary that you 
forthwith, after our departure and the settlement of the 
business here and at Hooghly, proceed to Eajmahal with one 


Englishman to accompany you : where being Gome, consult 
with Mr. Bough ton about the business, who hath the whole 
contents of the DiitchesV last pharman, and together 
endeavour (if possible) that, according to Mr. Boughton’s 
promise, the Company may have such pharman granted as 
may outstrip the Dutch in point of privilege and freedom, 
that so they may not have cause any longer to boast of theirs. 
You know what I have written to Mr. Boughton about it, 
who, without doubt, will be very faithful in the business and 
strive that the same may be procured, with as little charge 
as may be to the Company, knowing that the less the charge 
is, the more will be the reputation, according to his own 
advice in his last unto me.*'* It appears that Boughton must 
have been faithful in the business, for an entry in the Court 
Book of 1674 shows that he obtained a pharman from 
Shah Shuja giving the English liberty to trade in Bengal. + 

With the fall of Shah Shuja the difficulties of the English 
began. Their boats were stopped at Eajmahal by the new 
Governor Mir Jumla as they came down the Ganges laden 
with saltpetre, and when their Agent at Hooghly had the 
audacity to attempt reprisals by seizing one of the Governor's 
vessels, Mir Jumla threatened to expel them from the country. 
The threat was effectual, for the English apologized and 
restored the vessel. After this they appear to have been on 
good terms with the Governor; and by 1676 they had estab- 
lished a small agency at Eajmahal, in connection with the 
Mughal mint, to which they sent their treasure to be coined 
into rupees. This agency was in 1681 placed in charge of 
Eobert Hedges, who was subsequently the Company's 
President of CounciI.+ 

In 1696 the rebellion of Subha Singh broke out. The 
rebel chief was joined by the Afghans of Orissa under Eahim 
Kliaii, and the whole country west of the Ganges from 
Eajmahal to Midnapore was overrun by them, Eajmahal being 

*C, E. Wilson, Early Annals of the English m Bengal ^ I, 26-7. 
The spelling has been modernized. 

fA detailed account of the part played by Boughton in securing 
for the Company liberty of trade in Bengal will be found in an article 
by Lt.-CoL Crawford, The Legend of Gabriel Boughton^ pub- 

lished in the Indian Medical Gazette Jan. 1909. In an article on 
Rajmahal in the Calcutta Review, vol. xxxvi, p. 124 it is stated that 
“ the old graveyard to the jiorth-west of the hotel contains the remains 
of Surgeon Boughton.” 

tStewart‘s History of Bengal, pp. 180-1; Early Annals of the 
English in Bengal, I, 84, 53, 876; II xxxix. 
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captured and the property of the English seized. At length, 
in xApril 1697, the levies of the Nawab Ibrahim Iflian^ 
gathered together, and placed under the command of his son 
Zabardast Khan, who retook the town, but refused to restore 
their goods to the English, who appealed to Azim-us-Shan, 
grandson of the Emperor, who had been appointed Nawab in 
the place of Ibrahim Khan. Further trouble followed a few 
years later, for Aurangzeb issued a proclamation ordering the 
arrest of all Europeans in India, and in 1702 all the servants 
of the Company at Eaimahal were seized with their effects. 

On the death of Aurangzeb in 1707 Azim-ns-Shan marched 
with 20,000 horse to support his father Shall Alam in the 
struggle for the throne, leaving his son Farrukhsiyar, some 
of the women of his seraglio, and his treasure at EajmahaL^ 
Shah Alam having ascended the throne under tlie title of 
Bahadur Shah, Azim-us-Slian a-eturned to Eajmahal, where 
in April 1708 the English sent an envoy with an offer of 
Es. 15,000 (besides two looking glasses for the Prince and 
aviotlier for the Diwan, Murshid Kuli Khan), in return for 
auihority to trade free of duties. A month later the Council 
found to their disgust that their agent Siva Charan had without 
their authority given to the Prince an order on them for 
Es. 36,000. After a long consultation, they decided on sending 
Fazl Muhammad, one of their most trustworthy native 
servants, to Eajmahal with orders to send Siva Charan under 
a guard to Calcutta to answer for his conduct. On the 22nd 
October Fazl Muhammad returned from Eajmahal, bringing 
still more unpalatable news. The Prince and the Treasurer, 
be said, in spite of their promise to give a new order for 
freedom of trade for Es. 36,000, now absolutely refused 
T,o do so unless Es. 50,000 were given as a present to themselves 
and Es. 1,00,000 were paid into the Emperor's treasury at 
Surat. The Council retaliated by threatening to stop all the 
Mughal shijjping in the Hooghly and order all British subjects 
to withdraw from Bengal. The threat was not carried out, 
and we find that Mr. Cawthorpe, the English agent at 
Eajmahal, was seized by Azim-us-Shan , who refused to release 
liim or let the C-ompany's boats pass, till he bad received a 
bill of exchange for Es. 14,000. The Council then repeated 
their threat to stop the Mughal shipping and concentrate all 
their servants at Calcutta — a measure which was expected to 
paralyze the trade of Hoogly and Eajmahal as nearly all 


* Sair-iil-Mutakiiarin, I, 40 , 41 , 
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the best Captains in the employ of the Diwan of the Prince 
were Englishmen.”^ 

Next year (1709) the Prince and the Diwan Murshid 
Kiili Klian left Bengal for the imperial court, and Sher Biiland 
Khan was sent to rule the Province in their stead. He at 
once proceeded to stop the boats at Eajmahal, and it was not 
until the English paid Es. 45,000 that they obtained an order 
granting them the privilege of free trade in Bengal. In 1710 
Prince Farrukhsiyar came to Eajmahai as the representative 
of his fatlier Azim-iis-Shan, and the English at once sent an 
agent to conciliate him, receiving in return a dress of honour 
for the President. The following year Khan. Jahan Bahadur 
Izziid-daula, who had been appointed Deputy Governor, 
arrived at Kajmahal, wliere he seems to have done his best 
to ingratiate himself with the English by allowing their 
saltpetre boats to pass unmolested down the river and by 
granting them an order for free trade. Gi'eat confusion 
follow’ed the death of the Emperor Bahadur Shah in 1712. 
Izzud-daula fortified himself at Eajmahai, as well as he could, 
guarding the neighbouring passes and intercepting all commu- 
nications. He does not appear, however, to have offered any 
resistance to Farrukhsiyar, after he had himself proclaimed as 
Emperor at Patna , for the new Emperor advanced through the 
Teliagarhi pass on his w^ay to Murshidabad without striking a 
blow.f 

Eajmahai did not come into prominence during the last 
days of Muhammadan rule. It was taken in 1742 by the 
‘Marathas, who, we are told, “ held the town and district of 
Eajmahai, and left nothing to x^ili Vardi Khan but the city of 
Murshidabad and the country on the other side of the 
Ganges. Apparently they found a ready passage through 
the central valley of the hills and year after year swept down 
the Margo pass to the lowlands of Bengal. Subsequently in 
1757 Siraj-ud-daula w^as captured hereby Mir Daud, the brother 
of Mir Jafar Ali Khan, who was then Faujdar or Governor 
of Eajmahai. Siraj-ud-daula, flying northwards after the 
battle of Plassey, went ashore near the town, being w^earv 
with confinement in the boats. In spite of his disguise, he 
was recognized by a man named Dana Shah, who had some 

^ Early A^inah of the English in Bengal, VoL I, pp. 148-50, 161, 
170, 180, iSl, 198, 803. 

\ Early Annals of the English in Bengal, Yol. I, pp. 186, 329, 342; 
Vol. II, pp. xxiii, xxiv, xxviii, 

+ Sair-iil-Miitakharin, I, 895; Stewart’s History of Bengal, p. 284. 
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time before offended Siraj-nd-daula and had been punished by 
haying his ears and nose cut off. “Thus mutilated and 
disgraced, he was living as a fakir at the very spot where 
Siraj-ud-daiila’s evil genius led him to land. Escaping quietly 
from the spot, Dana Shah gave information to Mir Baud , 
who promptly sent a guard to seize and conduct him to 
Murshidabad. Other officers laid hands on what property 
they could, and Mir Kasim, son-in-law and later on supplanter 
of Mir Jafar, took Lutfunnissa and her casket of jewels 
supposed to be worth many lakhs of rupees.” A few hours 
later the advance guard of Law’s detachment reached Eajmahal 
too late to save Siraj-ud-daula, for he was hurried off to 
Murshidabad, where he was murdered by Miran, the son of 
Mir Jafar Ali Khan.^ Miran himself was buried at Eajmahal, 
having been killed by lightning in the Champaran district 
when on a campaign against the Nawab of Piirnea in 1760. 
According to the Saif-id-Mtitakharin, “ his body was put in 
a coffin and carried rapidly to the Ganges, where it was put 
into a boat, and hurried down the river as far as Eajmahal; 
but the abominable stench that exhaled from it obliged the 
messengers to land it immediately, and it was buried in a 
spot which now goes by the name of his monument.” Three 
j^ears later, in 1763, IJdhua Nullah, six miles to the south, 
was the scene of Major Adams’ victory over Mir Kasim Ali, 
a descrpition of which will be found in the article on that place 
in Chapter XVI. 

The early history of British administration is mainly a 
record of their attempts to pacify the Paharias of the Eajmahal 
hills, called in the early correspondence the * highlanders,' 

‘ hillmen ’ or ‘ hill race.’ The northern section use the 
designation Male and are commonly referred as the Maler 
(the plural of Male) , a term which will be used in this account 
to distinguish them from the other branch of the race, the 
Mai Paharias of the hilly and wooded country to the south 
and west. This race of aboriginals, abhorring regular labour, 
eked out their meagre crops by the chase, and found a still 
more congenial occupation as robbers and cattle-lifters. The 
Mughal Government, seeing little prospect of obtaining 
revenue from their barren hills, had been content to leave the 
control of them to mansabdars, of whom the chief were mem- 
bers of the Khetauri family of Manihari. The founder of the 

* C, R. Hill, Bengal in 1756-57, I, ctoYiii, ccvi, ccvii; HI, 210. 
212, 213. , _ ‘ 
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family is said to have seized the fort of Lakragarh and helped 
Akbar’s general Man Singh to force the defiles through the 
hills, when he was invading Bengal. He was rewarded by 
the grant, as a mansab jagir, of the tract in which the Maler 
lived, and his descendants were overlords of the country from 
Bajmahal and Pakaiir on the east of the hills to Colgong and 
Godda on their western face. Whether the control they 
exercised was effective or, as is more probable, was merely 
nominal, they appear to have been on good terms with the 
Maler till the middle of the 18th century when the Maler got 
completely out of hand. 

Some of their chiefs having been treacherously murdered, 
the Maler stormed Lakragarh, drove out the Hhetauri jagirdars, 
and commenced a series of raids on the lowland villages, 
which went unpunished during the political unrest at that 
time. A climax was reached during the famine of 1770, 
which pressed with peculiar severity upon the alluvial strip 
of country lying between the Eajmahal Hills and the Ganges. 
The outposts at the foot of the hills, which were manned 
by ghatwals, were abandoned, and the plains thus lay at 
the mercy of the Paharias who, owing to their practice of 
living upon jungle foods, had escaped the extremity of distress. 
It w’as, tlierefore, in the years following the famine of 1770 
that the raids of the hillmen upon the low country became 
most frequent and most systematic. Plunder, no doubt, 
w^as their main object, but many of their inroads were in 
the first instance instigated by the landholders, w^^ho were in 
the liabits of offering the Paharais a free passage through 
their owm lands, on condition that they ravaged those of the 
neighbouring zamindars, Tlie terror they occasioned was so 
widespread, that the alluvial country was deserted by its 
cultivators. No boat dare moor after dusk on the southern 
bank of the Ganges; and even the Government mail-runners, 
wlio in those days passed along the skirts of the hills, by 
way of Bajmahal and the Teliagarhi pass, were frequently 
robbed and murdered at the foot of the hills. The evil reputa- 
tion the Paharias won by such raids may be gathered from the 
remarks of Bivshop Pleber in 1824 : — A deadly feud existed 
for the last 40 years between them and the cultivators of the 
neighbouring lowlands, they being untamed thieves and 
murderers, continually making forays, and the Muhammadan 
zamindars killing them like mad dogs or tigers, whenever 
they got them within gunshot/’ 
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While the Maler to the north were committing these 
outrages without restraint, the Mai Paharias to the south 
were engaged in similar depredations, which reduced the 
people along the border to a state of terror. In these outrages 
they w'ere supported by the ghatw'als, such as the Bhuiya 
ghatiml of Lakshmipur, and by the zamindars, such as the 
proprietor of Sultanabad . ‘ ‘ The hill people , ” wrote Cleveland 

in 1783, “are generally employed for plundering by the 
(jhativals and zamindari officers. It has been almost a general 
custom with the low country inhabitants of Sultanabad, 
Eajshahi and Birbhum to employ the hill people in plundering 
each other’s villages. And almost every man has been so 
deeply concerned, that even the sufferers have been afraid to 
complain lest their iniquitous practices should be brought to 
light.” These Mai Paharias are presumably the hillmen 
alluded to as follows by the Judge of the Benares Division 
in 1808 — “ At an early period of British administration that 
tract of country lying between Birbhum and Bhagalpur w?as 
in a state of extreme disorder. The inhabitants were in open 
arms against Government and its other subjects. A pei’petual 
savage w'arfare was maintained by them against the inhabi- 
tants of the plains, and they were proscribed and hunted down 
like wild beasts; so that I have been infoimed by a gentleman 
who was at the time Collector of Birbhum, their heads were 
brought to him by basket loads.”* 

Captain The necessity of bringing to book these freebooters forced 

Brooke. itself on the attention of Warren Hastings. Acting on the 
suggestion of his military adviser, General Barker, he raised 
in 1772 a special corps about 800 strong, and placed it under 
the command of Captain Brooke, who was made Military 
Governor of the disturbed tract, i.e., the north of this district 
and the south of Monghyr and Bhagalpur — ^the Jnngleterry 
(Jungle Tarai) as it was called. His orders were to subdue 
the hill robbers and rebellious zamindars, and having subdued 
them and re-established order, to induce them to become 
cultivators instead of marauders and conform to the settled 
ways of peace. During the two years he spent in the hills, 
Captain Brooke did much to carry out the policy laid down 
by Warren Hastings. In 1773 he stormed the fort of Tiur, 
which held out till cannon were brought against it; and a 
number of successful expeditions in different parts of the 
hills he lped, if not to break up, at least to disperse the bands 

* Fifth Report (Madras Reprint, 1883 ), p. 767 . ' 
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of marauders and make thie Paharias feel his po\Yer. At 
the same time, Brooke won the confidence of his enemies by 
his treatment of the prisoners he took and of their women 
and children, and induced them to come down and settle in 
the cultivable land below the hills. In 1774 he reported 
that he had founded no less than 283 villages between Udhua 
and Barkop, and in December of that year Warren Hastings 
proudly announced in a Despatch to the Court of Directors— 

“ By the battalion employed in the Jungieterry, a tract of 
country which was considered as inaccessible and unknown, 
and only served as a receptacle for robbers, has been reduced 
to government, the inhabitants civilized, and not only the 
reduction of the revenues, which was occasioned by their 
ravages, prevented, but some revenue yielded from this 
country itself, which a prosecution of the same measures will 
improve.” Short as his tenure of office was, Captain Brooke 
may justly be described as the pioneer of civilization in the 
Rajmahal Hills. 

His work was carried on by Captain James Browne, who Captain 
in 1774 took over charge of the hill corps and till 1778 was 
in charge of the Jungle Tarai. During these years Captain 
Browne was busy in suppressing a rebellion of the Bhuyias, 
who ravaged the surrounding country under Jagannath Deo 
of Lakshmipur, in repressing the Paharias and in bringing 
Ambar and Sultanabad to submission. His chief claim to 
fame, however, was the preparation of a scheme for the 
pacification and future administration of the Paharias, whicli 
w'as afterwards elaborated and carried into effect by Cleveland. 

The main feature of his scheme was the recognition of their 
tribal system. The hills were at this time divided into 
different divisions called pargrajuis or tappas, each under a 
chief called a sardar, who sometimes had one or more assistants 
called naibs. The people themselves were settled in villages, 
each of which claimed a separate hill or range of hills and 
was presided over by a village chief, or headman, called 
manjhi. Browne proposed that tliis system of chiefs should 
be recognised and that their services should be enhsted for the 
preservation of peace and order. All transaction.s with the 
hill people were to be carried on through the sardar s and 
nianjhis, and intercourse with the inhabitants of the plains 
was to be encouraged by estabhshing markets on the outskirts 
of the hills. Those sardars whose tappas adjoined the public 
road were to be given stipends to prevent their making 'raids; 
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and the old cliaukibandi or chain of outposts,* which had 
been abandoned in 1770, was to be re-established and 
maintained by Government until the service lands attaGhed 
to them had been brought under cultivation. The control 
of these outposts was to be made over to tfeanadaf^^or police 
officers appointed by Government, who were again to be 
subordinate to sazawals or divisional superintendents; The 
police force was further to be strengthened by conferring 
grants of lands below the hills on invalid sepoys, on condition 
that they settled on their allotments and gave assistance in 
the event of a Paharia inroad. This scheme w’as sanctioned 
by Government in 1778, but next year, before he could carry 
it out, Captain Browne was directed to make over charge 
to Mr. Augustus Cleveland, who had been stationed at 
Eajmahal in 1773 as Assistant to the Collector, had been 
transferred to Bhagalpur in 1776, and was now appointed 
Collector, 

The correspondence between Cleveland and Warren 
Hastings shows that soon after his appointment he had 
sketched out the lines of his policy for the treatment of the 
Paharias. Pie appears to have been impressed by their 
simplicity and truthfulness, and accepted their claim that 
they had always been independent, having been only connected 
with the lowland Eajas as subordinate allies. This belief in 
their good qualities and in their former independence inspired 
Cleveland to formulate a benevolent policy, to carry out which 
he applied for undivided authority over them. In Ms first 
letter to Warren Hastings, written in November 1779, he 
urged the necessity of the hills being under one authority 
and administered on one system. “ Unless,’* he wrote, the 
whole range of hills are put under one authority, and the same 
system of governing them adopted throughout, all the pains 
I am taking to put them in my own district on a proper 
footing (particularly those to the southward of the eastern 
and western ranges, the one joining with Ambar and the 
other running close upon the back of Sultanabacl) will be 
in vain, as J am myself thoroughly convinced that all the 
inhabitants of the hills may in a short time be induced to 
submit. As a proof of which, within these nine months I 
have had the most flattering experience of the good effects 

* Tlie zamindars at the foot of the hills had been granted jagir or 
service land in consideration of maintaining these outposts to guard 
the passes, liiey are said to have been so close, that the firing of 
a musket at one gave the alarm to the next. 
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to be expected from the system I have adopted, no less than 
forty-seven hill chiefs and all their adherents having voluntarily 
submitted to me and taken an oath of allegiance to Government 
during that time; and I make no doubt, if the same system 
continues to be adopted, there is not a chief in that vast extent 
of country who will not gladly renounce his hitherto 
precarious and desperate way of life for the ease and comforts 
he will enjoy in being obedient to, and under the protection 
of, a mild and regular government. They have never yet 
been fairly put to the test how far their dispositions may 
incline them to be upon good terms with us. We have till 
lately considered them as enemies, and they have been treated 
accordingly. It is but consonant with our own principles 
of justice and humanity to use every means in our power 
to avoid a state of warfare; why should they be denied to 
this unfortunate people? I must do those who have submitted 
the justice to say— and I call all the inhabitants of this country 
in general to witness- — ^that the hill people have not for many 
years been so quiet as they have been for these last eight or 
nine months, except, as I before mentioned, near the boundary 
of Ambar.” 

Subsequently in a letter from Sakrigali, dated 21st 
November 1780, Cleveland proposed a comprehensive plan 
which throw^’s such light on the state of the country and on 
his principles, that it may be quoted at length. ‘‘ These 
puople, in general, are now become so sensible of the advantages 
to be derived from a firm attachment and submission to 
Government that many of them have not scrupled to declare 
they wmuld for ever renounce all unlawful practices of robbery, 
murders and devastations if Government wnuld point out and 
secure to them the means of subsistence, the w^ant of which 
has frequently obliged them to commit acts, they seem to 
have some idea, are not only improper but inhuman. This 
naturally led into a proposal wdhch I have long had in 
meditation, and is grounded on the following principles. The 
inhabitants of the hills have in fact no property : a mere 
subsistence is all they seem to require, to obtain which the 
means appear as a secondary consideration. The first question 
that occurs, therefore, is whether it is for the interest of 
Government to supply the means of subsistence for a certain 
time, or to suffer the inhabitants of the hills to commit 
devastations on the country, as they have done for many 
years past. Certainly, the former. For although the losses 
which Government has experienced in its receipts of revenue 
on this account have, in fact, been trifling owing to the rigid 
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observance of the engagements entered into with the zamindars 
and farmers, yet the sufferings of the low country inhabitants 
during the hill insurrections are not to be described. To make 
friends therefore with the hil! chiefs is, with all due submission, 
an object worthy of the attention of Government. In the 
memory of the oldest inhabitants they never expressed 
themselves so earnestly for an accommodation as at present. 

“ The disbursement and, of course, the circulation of 
money in the hills by Governm.ent appears to me the most 
likely bait to ensure the attachment of the chiefs, and at the 
same time nothing will be so conducive to the civilization of 
the inhabitants as to employ a number of them in our service. 
On these principles J have taken the liberty to make tlie 
following proposal which the hill people have cheerfully agreed 
to provided they meet with your approbation. (1) That each 
manjey or chief, estimated at about 400, shall furnish one 
or more men as they may be required to be incorporated 
into a corps of archers. (2) That a chief shall be appointed 
to every 50 men and shall be accountable for the good 
behaviour of their respective division in the corps. (3) That 
the corps for the present shall act immediately under the 
orders of the Collector of Boglipore and be employed in his 
district only. (4) That the enemies of Government are to 
be considered as enemies by the hill people, and that it shall 
be expressly and particularly the duty of the corps to bring 
all refractory hill chiefs and Gautwalls to terms or to expel 
them from their country, and treat them as enemies wheret^er 
they may be found. (5) That each hill chief commanding a 
division in the corps shall have an allowance of Es. 5 per 
mensem, the common people Es. 3; and effectually to secure 
the manjeys or chiefs of the several hills in a firm attachment 
to Government, each chief supplying a common man for the 
corps shall receive a monthly allowance of Es. 2, subject 
however to such restrictions as may be thought necessary in 
case of misbehaviour. (6) That each man in the corps shall 
have two turbans, two cummerbunds, two shirts, two pairs 
of jimgheas and a purple jacket annually.” 

Cleveland estimated the annual cost of this scheme at 
Es. 29,440, which he admitted appeared to be ‘‘ an enormous 
disbursement, where no apparent advantage to the Company’s 
revenue w'as likely to be immediately derived from it,” He 
added, how^ever. that the scheme desei-ved consideration in 
view of the advantages likely to accrue to “ a race of people 
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hitherto little better than savages, who will in course of 
time become useful members to the community in the very 
heart of your dominions, and of the confidence which the 
inhabitants of the adjacent country w^ould enjoy when they 
were no longer apprehensive of continued devastations and 
murders.” Warren Hastings objected to the enrolment of 
the corps of archers on the ground of its heavy expense; but 
sanctioned another scheme which Mr. Cleveland proposed 
for granting allowances of Es. 10 a month to all sardars and 
of Rs. 5 a month to their mihs or deputies; mmijhis were to 
receive no allowance at all.* 

The chiefs of the northern hills gladly accepted the 
allowances, but they were refused by the chiefs in the hills 
to the south, on the ground that they were exposed to inroads 
from Ambar (Pakaur) and Sultanabad (Maheshpur). Por 
these reasons, wrote Cleveland in September 1780, ‘‘ the 
chiefs in question declined to accept the allowances, unless 
similar arrangements take place in Ambar and Sultanabad, 
and the chiefs and deputies there are bound by. the same 
penalties to be answerable for the good order and management 
of their respective districts.” The remedy he proposed was 
the transfer of these two parganas (then in Eajshahi) to his 
jurisdiction, and this measure was carried out in 1781. The 
result was the extension of the hill system to the Mai Paharies, 
of wdiom a portion only resided in the hills, the rest being 
found in the rolling country to the south and west, where they 
were the ryots of the zamindars in whose estates they had 
settled. 

Next year (1782) the enrolment of the corps of archers 
was sanctioned, mainly in conseciuence of the approval of the 
scheme by General Sir Eyre Coote, before whom Cleveland 
had laid it when on his way up-country through Bhagalpur. 
The strength of the corps was about 1,300, and the men were 
armed with bows and arrows, their commandant being one 
Jaurah, once a noted bandit, who, according to Cleveland, 
was the first inhabitant of the hills to enter the service of 
Government. Bishop Heber tells us that he was ‘‘ the Eob 
Roy or, perhaps, more strictly speaking, the Roderic Dim 
of the Eajmahals, the most popular of all others among his own 
countrymen, and the most dreaded by the lowlanders. The 
choice was fully justified by the event, Jaurah having remained 
through life a bold, a.ctive and faithful servant of the Company 

* Para. 41 of Mr. Sutherland’s report, dated the '8th June 18l4 
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in dilTei'ent enterprises against outlaws, both in the Rarnghar 
hills and his own mountains.” Within a year of its enlistment 
the corps had proved its worth, Cleveland reporting in February 
1783 “ Since the establishment of the corps of hill archers, 

this is the tliird time I have had occasion to employ them 
against their brethren. And as they have always succeeded 
in the business they have been sent upon, I flatter myself the 
Honourable Board will not only be convinced of the utility 
and attachment of the corps, but that they will have full 
confidence in the general system which I iiave adopted for 
the management of this wild and extensive country.” Shortly 
after this, sanction was given to a proposal of Cleveland that 
the corps should be drilled and armed like regular sepoys, and 
also (in 1782) to his suggestion that offences committed by 
the hill people should be withdrawn from the jurisdiction 
of the ordinary courts and tried by a tribunal of chiefs presided 
over by himself. 

Two years later Cleveland died at the early age of ‘29. 
The verdict of his contemporaries on his w'ork will be found 
in the inscription on the monument erected to his memory at 
Bhagalpur. It runs as follows ?‘‘To the memory of Augustus 
Cleveland, Esq., late Collector of the Districts of Bhaugulpore 
and Raj amah all, who, without bloodshed or the terror of 
authority, employing only the means of conciliation, confi- 
dence, and benevolence, attempted and accomplished the entire 
subjection of the lawless and savage inhabitants of the 
Jungleterry of Eajamahali, who had long infested the neigh- 
bouring lands by the predatory incursions, inspired them with a 
taste for the arts of civilised life, and attached them to the 
British Government by a conquest over their minds — the most 
permanent, as the most rational mode of dominion. The 
Governor-General and Coimcil of Bengal, in honour of his 
character and for an example to others, have ordered this 
monument to be erected. He departed this life on the 13th 
of January 1784, aged 29.” The same high estimation of hi.s 
work is expressed in more stilted language in a monody of 
over 150 lines composed by Lord Teignmouth, which will be 
found in the Asiatic Annual Register of 1799 (pp. 191-194). 

In the short time Cleveland had ruled over the haharias, 
he had gained their confidence, and to this day they revere 
the memory of Chilimili Saheb, as they call him. The secret 
of his success appears to have been his personal influence and 
his real sympathy with these primitive people. He went 
among them unarmed and almost unattended, made frequent 
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shooting excursions in the hills, distributed presents among 
them, and gave feasts to hundreds of the hillinen at a time. 
He also established regular bazars in the villages at the foot 
of the hills, to v^hich he encouraged them to bring down and 
sell their produce, such as game, wax, hides and honey. He 
gave them wheat and barley seed, and encouraged cultivation 
by the assurance that they should not be taxed, and that none 
but their own chiefs should have authority over them. 

There can be little doubt that C'levelaiid’s policy was 
effectual in pacifying the Paharias and that its good effects 
continued for nearly 40 years after his death. This is clear 
from the remarks of Mr. Ward in 1827. “ I have,'’ he wrote, 

seen a great deal of this country and have been in the habit 
of frequent intercourse with the inhabitants; the form of 
police as established in the hills appears to me to be well 
calculated for the country and not, as far as I am able to 
judge, capable of admitting of improvement. Crime and 
affrays are, I believe, of rare occurrence there, but when they 
are committed, the never fail to deliver up the delin- 

quent to take his trial before the proper authority. Under 
the present system the hill people are quiet and content. I 
ascribe this to that good policy which dictated making the 
sardars the governors over this rude race and solely responsible 
for the preservation of peace and good order in their country. 
However rude the people may be considered, they are 
extremely tenacious of the rights which were conferred upon 
them by Mr. Cleveland; they are proud of the offices to which 
they were appointed by their great benefactor, especially that 
which appointed them judges in the trials of their country- 
men; and exercise of these functions gives them, in the eyes 
of their countrymen, an importance which ensures on all 
occasions respect and obedience.” 

One feature of Cleveland’s system still survives, the 
Paharia sardars, naibs and manjhis being stipendiaries of 
Government. They are paid sums varying from Es. 10 to 
Es. 2 per month, in return for which all they have to attend 
the Magistrate’s court periodically and report offences and 
vital statistics. ” It is,” writes Mr. (now Sir) H. 
McPherson, “ a somewhat expensive link with civiliza- 

tion, costing Government over Es. 13,000 annually, but in 
justice to Mr. Cleveland it should be remembered that ha did 
not intend the arrangement to be more than temporary. Its 
object was to eke out the hill people ^s scanty means of sub- 
sistence and be a guarantee of good order till the arts of 
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civilization should have taken, root amongst them, for Mr. 
Cleveland confidently believed that at no distant date they 
would descend to the plains and take to cultivation and 
manufactures. The natural indolence of the mountaineers 
and their aversion to sustain honest labour were perhaps 
sufficient without the encouragement of the pensions to prevent 
the desired result...... ‘...(Eeflect ions have been cast on tlie 

lavish expense of Mr. Cleveland’s system and doubts have been 
entertained as to its necessity, but there can be no doubt that 
it w^as immediately and continuously effective in securing tlie 
good behaviour of the Paharias and the freedom of the sur- 
rounding country from the troubles w’hich had so long 
afflicted it. It was also in the long run a financial success, 
for one of its results w^as to deprive adjacent zarnindars of even 
that nominal control which they may have once exercised ovei* 
the hill people ; and thus the way was paved for the separation 
of the I)amin*i-koh as a Government estate, the development 
of which has added so materially to tlie land revenue resoiu-ces 
of the district. This separation might have happened apart 
from Clevelancrs hill system, but the hill system made it 
inevitable.” 

Other schemes devised by Cleveland for tlie benefit of the 
Paharias fell to the ground after his death. Por some years 
the Hill Corps, to which the title of tlie Bhagalpur Hill 
Eangers was now given, remained a serviceable body of men — 
largely, it appears, owing to the appointment of Lieutenant 
Shaw to its command in 1787. Later, however, it became 
“ a mere' rabble addicted to all sorts of vices and disorders.” 
The hill assemblies or tribunals, wdien no longer kept togethei' 
by the personal influence of Cleveland, became almost un- 
manageable. Considerable difficulty was experienced In 
getting the chiefs to meet at all; and when present tliey 
would not attend to the proceedings of the court, while their 
sentences were hasty and capricious. It was found too that 
even when the assemblies could be induced to do their ^vorb, 
the power they had been entrusted witli was too uncontrolled 
and that the exemption of the Paharias from the ^jurisdiction 
of the ordinary courts was a measure of doubtful policy. 
Cleveland’s plans for teaching simple manufactures and 
supplying them with seeds and agricultural implements were 
not carried on; the school he started for their education was 
dropped; the stipends promised to the tribal chiefs for main- 
taining peace and order, though regularly paid by Government, 
did not reach them; and the zarnindars encroached on tlieir 
lands. 
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An attempt to remedy tliis state of affairs was made by 
the Marquis of Hastings, Governor-General from 1814-23. 
He made a sliort excursion into the Eajinahal Hills with Lady 
Hastings, and promised to send them a quantity of see<i 
potatoes and a stock of agrieultiiral implements — fov they Btili 
used only sliarpened stakes to dig the ground — but unfortu- 
nately his promise wuis overlooked. He also revived the school 
started by Cleveland, and reorganized tiie Hill Ihiiigers, 
though he was unable to carry out Iris inlontiou of ai-ining two 
companies with jifles, because, it is said, the men disliked the 
sei'vice exceedingly, having a strung objection to wearing 
gi'een."^ 

The breakdown of Cleveland’s s\stein may ))e ascribed to 
the W'Unt of interest shown by liis successors, with tlae excep- 
tion of Mr. Fornbelle. It was during his time that tlie rules 
introduced by Cleveland for the trial of cjuniinai cases by the 
hill asBemhly vvere incorpomted in ivegiilation 1 of IT^HC whicli 
provided that the Magistrate sliould commit ail important 
cases to be tried before an as.send)ly of liill cliiefs. The 
Magistrate was to attend tlie trial as Huperintending OflScer, 
and confirm or modify the sentence, if jiot exceeding fourteen 
years' irnprisoninent. Higher sentences ^\'ere referred to the 
Nizainat Adalat, as the Supreme Orimina] Court was then 
called. This system continued till .1827, when tlie hillmen 
were declared amenable to the ordinary courts, but some of 
the hill vianjliis w'ere to sit with the Xlagistrate as ushessors, 
and the manjhiH were also to settle disputes about land and 
succession, and to decide claims to money, if the daim vras 
not for more than Rs. 100. Mr. .Fornbelle also succeeded in 
obtaining sanction in 179r5 to the proposal that pargana 
Belpata sliould be ti’ansferred from JlirbLum and brought 
under the hill system — a proposal made by Cleveland some 
years before — and also the hill portion of pargana Euui to the 
south-east . 

After Mr. Fombelle’s time, the administration of the 
hills was left with very inadequate super \'ision in the hands 
of Abdul Rasul Khun, who had done good work under Captain 
Browne and liad been made sazctwal under Cleveland. He 
now became practically ruler of the hills, and is to this day 
remembered by the hill people as “ Con Baheb He abused 
the trust reposed in him, and Ids corruption and tyranny 
led to numerous complaints. These complaints, and the 

*Bishop Heber’s Narrative of a Journey through the Upv^T 
Provinces of India^ 1828 . 
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disputes between the hillnien and the lowland zamindars, 
caused Government in 1818 to depute Mr. Sutherland, Joint 
Magistrate of Bhagalpur, to enquire into his conduct, to report 
generally on the measures necessary for the future administra- 
tion of the hills, and to ascertain on what tenures the Paharias 
held their land and what were their relations to Government. 
After a detailed enquiry, in the course of whicli he traversed 
the whole of the tracts Mr. Sutherland recommended in 1819 — 
(1) That Government should declare that the hill tract 
occupied by the hill people was the property of Government 
alone. (2) That the level country skirting the external ranges 
of hills was distinct from the adjoining zamindari estates and 
was also its property. (3) That measures sliould be taken for 
defining the extent of the skirts of the lulls and the hilly tract. 
(4) That the defects in the administration of justice amongst 
the hill people under Eegulation I of 1796 be removed by 
declaring the inhabitants of the hills amenable to the jurivS- 
diction of the Criminal Courts and subject to the ordinary 
system of police and by investing the Magistrate of Bhagalpur 
with summary powers for the adjustment of certain civil 
claims and (5) That the payment of the stipends then amount- 
ing to Es. 1,301 a month enjoyed by the mrdafi^^ naibs and 
the inferior manjhis at Es. 10, Es. 3 and Es. 2, respectively, 
under Mr. Turner’s rules of 1807 be regulated on a more 
sound basis. 

These recommendations were accepted by Government iu 
1823, (Eesoliition dated 17th July 1823) and in 1824 the 
Hon’ble Mr. John Petty Ward was deputed to demarcate 
the Damin-i-koh with the assistance of a survey officer named 
Captain Tanner. Tlie work was concluded in 1833, and in 
1837 Mr. Pontet was placed in charge of its revenue 
administration under the title of Superintendent of the Damin- 
i-koh, being specially instructed to give the Santa Is, who were 
now pouring in, every encouragement in the work of clearing 
jungle. So successfully did he fulfil his task, that by 1851 the 
revenue had been raised from Es. 2,000 to Es. 43,919, and 
the influx of Santals into the Damin-i-koh had been so great, 
that they numbered 82,795 residing in 1,473 villages. 
According to a contemporary notice in the Friend of India : — 
With little more jurisdiction than that of a Deputy Collector, 
he (Mr. Pontet) has acquired among these wild people a 
power that is almost regal. The most observant wayfarers 
can instantly discover the circle of Mr. PontePs jurisdiction; 
for whereas beyond it there are villages containing five 
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thousand inhabitants without one solitary hackery, within it 
there are broad roads from village to village vnnd the country 
is alive w'ith the activity of a quiet and prosperous people/' 
A few years after these words were written the Santa! broke 
out in rebellion. 

The Santals seem to have settled first in the district 
between 1790 and 1810, having made their way northwards 
from Biihhum, where they had been brought in about 1790 
to clear jungle and drive out the wild beasts which then 
infested the country. The exact date at which the first body 
of immigrants came is not known, but the unpublished 
manuscript of Buchanan Hamilton shows that a number of 
them had settled in the Dumka subdivision by 1809, “ having 
come last from Birbhum in consequence of the annoyance 
which they received from its zamindars.” Between 1815 
and 1830 there appears to have been a further advance of the 
Santals. In 1818 Mr, Sutherland found them busy clearing 
the forest below the hills in the Godda subdivision; in 1827 
Mr. Ward noticed that they had settled in the extreme north 
of the same subdivision; while a report of Mr. Dunbar, 
Collector of Bhagalpur, shows that by 1836 no less than 427 
villages had been established in the Damin-i-koli inhabited 
by the Santals and Bhiiiyas, but chiefly by the former.” 
Under the administration of Mr. Pontet, who was directed 
to give them every encouragement in clearing jungle, the 
Santals spread far afield without much opposition from the 
idle Paharias, and even penetrated to the Barhait valley in 
the heart of the Eajmahal Hills. ” This valley,” wrote 
Captain Sberwill in 1851, ” viewed from any of the surround- 
ing hills affords an admirable example of what can be done 
with natives, when their natural industiy aiid perseverance 
are guarded and encouraged by kindness. When Mr. Pontet 
took charge of the hills in 1835, this valley was a wilderness, 
inhabited here and there by hillmen; the remainder was over- 
run with heavy forest, in which wild elephants and tigers 
were namerous; but now in 1851 several hundred substantial 
Santal villagers, with an abundance of cattle and surrounded 
by luxuriant crops, occupy this hitherto neglected spot. The 
hillmen have with a few exceptions retired to the hills.” 

It was among the Santa! settlers in the Damin-i-koh that 
the rebellion of 1855,, known as the hul, had its origin, the 
older settlers of the Dumka subdivision taking little part in 
it. The causes of the rebellion were several, the Santals 
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themselves declaring that their chief grievances were the pre- 
valence of falsehood, the negligence of the sahibs, the extor- 
tion of the mahajans, the corruption of the amla, and the 
oppression of the police. All these grievances were due yery 
largely to the absence of Emopean officer.s and the presence 
of Bengali and othev DiMu, i.e., non-Santal, immigrants, 
who had flocked in to cany on trade and money-lending among 
the Santals. The district as, now constituted was divided 
between Bhagalpur and Birbhum, and the only resident 
Ma,gistrate was at Deoghar. The revenue administration of 
the Damin-i-koh was under the Superintendent, assisted by 
four naih sazawals, who used to visit it in order to collect 
rent and settle disputes about lands. The Superintendent 
was the only European official who vi.sited the Damin, and 
he had no authority to deal v'ith civil and criminal cases. 
The Santa! had therefore to make his way to the courts at 
Deoghar and Bhagalpur. .Justice was thus far off; the 
Bengali mahajan was at his door. The Santal, thriftless and 
improvident, easily got into debt; exorbitant interest was 
charged, and once he had contracted a debt he had little 
chance of escape. 

If his creditor sued him, all the evidence the Santal could 
produce was a knotted string, in which the knots represented 
the number of rupees he had received and the spaces between 
them the years which had elapsed since he took the loan. 
The usurer, on the other hand, had his ledgers and day-book 
ready, all carefully written up, and a bond or a deed of sale, 
or a mortgage, perhaps, foi-ged for the occasion. Often he 
did not trouble to refer to the courts to realise his capital 
and interest. He simply sent his agents and swept off his 
debtor's cattle. The Santal, ignorant and timid, felt that it 
was a hopeless task for him to obtain redress against a wealthy 
oppressor. He seldom lodged a complaint, for his sole wealtli 
consisting of his cattle, he could not fee mukhtars and amla. 
Should he overcome these difficulties and venture to complain, 
he probably would only get an order on the police to en(|uire 
and report, and the police played into the hands of the money- 
lender. In the Damin-i-koh, therefore, Government asserted 
its position neither through the courts nor through the 
executive. The courts were remote and practically inacces- 
sible; their processes were served by corrupt amla and peons. 
The executive was represented by the naih sazawals or 
darogas, also comipt and oppressive, who were ready instru- 
mtmts in the hands of the mahajan, besides making exactions 
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0!i tlieir own account. Not only did tlie Santals find tberri- 
selves neglected, but they saw very different treatment given 
to their neighbours, the Pa-harias, who had special police rules 
and were exempt from the jurisdiction of the ordinary courts. 

Outside the Damin-i-koh, in zamindari areas, the Santal 
was better off, for though maliajans had been allowed to 
settle freely in the villages, the old zamindars were at least a 
counterbalancing force and prevented them usurping* too much 
power. The latter, however, were being supplanted by the 
La ted Dikkm or foreigners, who ousted their Santal tenants 
from the lands they had cleared. These lands had been 
settled with them by the original zamindars on long leases 
at easy rates that they might reclaim jungle. As cultivation 
extended, the Bengalis and other foreigners induced the 
Santals to sell some of their surplus lands. They thus 
gradually extended their holdings, and finally secured the best 
lands in the village by exacting mortgages from the impro- 
vident Santals in return for loans. Many of the Santals were 
consequently driven to commence life again by clearing fresh 
jungle and founding new villages, to be again ousted by their 
more astute and unscrupulous neighbours. Several old 
ghaUoal families and pettj^ landholders having also got into 
difficulties, their estates were sold and passed into the hands 
of the Dikkus. In some cases, again, old families became 
indebted to Bengalis and execaited usufructuary mortgages of 
their estates for a term of years on the understanding that 
the mortgagees w’ould pay the Government revenue. The 
latter, however, wilfully omitted to pay the revenue, and the 
result was that the landlord was declared a defaulter and his 
estate sold, the mortgagee himself eventually becoming a 
henami purchaser. As long as the old proprietors remained, 
the Santals were well treated, but after the advent of Bengalis 
and other land speculators, no consideration wars shown to 
them. The new landlords were non-resident ; the3' rack- 
rented the ryots, and the latter in despair gave up their leases 
and were replaced by strangers. 

Another device which worked much mischief among the 
Santals was the execution of bonds, by which the debtor 
promised to work out his debt by personal service and the 
payment of an exorbitant rate of interest. The Santal thus 
became a kamiya, i.e., the bond servant of his creditor. The 
effects of this system may be realized from the remarks of 
Mr. (later Sir) William .LeBleming Bobin^on, i.o.s.j who in 
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1858 secured its abolition in the Santal Parganas. ** It was 
called Kamiotee, but it is not peculiar to Sonthalia or the 
Sonthals. Yon will find it nearly all over the country, 
I believe, in one form or another. But in Sonthalia it was 
very bad, A man borrowed money and gave a bond to work 
it out, binding himself to work for the lender, whenever he 
was required, without pay. The lender of course required 
his services at harvest and the other busy seasons of the 
year, when the debtor could have got work and pay else- 
where; and w^hen work was slack, the lender of course did 
not require his slave’s services. He could make nothing 
elsewhere; all he got when working was food, and sometimes 
a bit of cloth once a year. As interest was taken in advance, 
the debtor could never work out his debt; the interest was 
never less than 25 per cent., often much more. The son, 
daughter or other nearest relation of the debtor used in case 
of his death to be considered liable, and if suits were brought 
against these bonds in the old Munsiff’s courts, they used to 
give decrees for their due execution, no matter how old the 
debt or who was working it out at the time. I have had a 
bond brought to me in which Es. 25 was originally borrowed 
by a man who wmrked his lifetime, his son did ditto, and I 
released his grandson from any further necessity ; it had been 
running on for over thirty years, if I remember rightly! ” 
The discontent of the Santals under this system was 
accentuated by the good wages obtained by free labourers. 
The latter went aw^ay to work on the railway, which w^as 
then under construction, and returning wdth their savings 
were able to deck out tlieir women in simple finery and feast 
their fellow villagers. 

Last, but by no means least, there was another influence 
at work, viz., the Santals’ yearning for independence and for 
recognition as lords of the soil — a motive which inspired them 
with the idea of establishing a kingdom for themselves under 
their own Snbahs or chiefs. 

The grievances of the Santals had for some time produced 
a spirit of unrest, which resulted, in 1854, in a number of 
maliajans' houses being attacked at night. These outrages 
were treated as ordinary dacoities, and their perpetrators were 
caught, tried and convicted, protesting bitterly that their 
oppressors were not even rebuked. In January 1855 two 
gang robberies were committed by Santals, but Government 
ordered fihe release of the convicted robbers, as it appeared 
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that the crime was due to the oppression of usurers. It seems 
probable that this act of clemency was regarded by the 
Santals as a confession of weakness. However that may be, 
in July 1855 a revolt broke out among the Santals, who found 
leaders in four brothers named Sidu, Khanu, Chandu and 
Bhairab, inhabitants of the village of Bhagnadihi, a short 
distance south of Burhait, which had suffered much from the 
Hindu usurers. All four were . landless men, and Sidu and 
Khanu, who were the leading spirits, had long been brooding 
over their real or imaginary wrongs. They now gave out 
that they had witnessed a divine apparition and been charged 
with a divine message. The story ran that a Thakur or god 
appeared to them in the form of a white man, dressed like 
a native, with ten fingers on each hand. He wrote in a book, 
which he gave the brothers, together with 20 pieces of paper 
in five batches. He then ascended upwards and disappeared, 
after which two men appeared, each with six fingers on each 
hand, and having told them the purport of the Thakur’s order, 
likewise vanished. Bor some time the god appeared to the 
two brothers every day : at one time as a flame of fire, with 
a book, some white paper and a knife; at another in the form 
of a solid cart wheel. A shrine was erected consisting of a 
mound of mud crowned by a cart wheel , at which the villagers 
were instructed to present offerings of grain and milk, and 
to sacrifice kids and buffaloes. Here the worshippers were 
shown the slips of paper and the book (which proved to be 
none other than the Gospel according to St. John), and were 
told that in them were written the orders of the god. The 
new^s of the miracle spread far and wide, and messengers w^ere 
sent to all the manjhis of the Damin-i-koh, bearing a branch 
of the sal tree, which, like the fiery cross of the Highlands, 
was a signal to the people to gather together. 

On the appointed day, the 30th June 1855, at full moon, 
10,000 Santals are said to have met at Bhagnadihi, where 
the Thakur’ s orders to them were announced. Letters are 
said to have been written addressed to Government, to the 
authorities at Bhagalpur and Birbhiim, to some police 
(law gas, zamindars and others, informing them of these 
orders. The Santals, it is said, disclaimed any intentions of 
opposing the Government, and declared that their new god 
had directed them to collect and pay revenue to the State, 
at the rate of two annas on every buffalo-plough, one anna 
on each bullock-plough, and half-anTanna on each cpw-plougli 
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per annum. The rate of interest upon loans was to be one 
pice in the rupee yearly. The Santa;ls were further enjoined 
to slaughter at once all the tnahajans m 
the traders and zamindars and all rich Bengalis from their 
country, to sever their connection with the Damin-i-koh, and 
to fight all wl‘)o resisted them, for the bullets of their enemies 
would be turned to water. Whatever may be the truth of 
this story, thei'e is no ti’ace of any letters containing this 
proclamation having been received bj^ the authorities. Tt 
appears, ho^^'eve^, tliat Khanu and Sidn proclaimed them- 
selves lords of the country under the title of Suhahs, and 
appointed miibsi, (Jarofjas and other subordinate officers. 

Tlie daroqa of Diglii or Biirio Bazaar having heard of the 
gathering, set out with a following of barkandazes to arrest 
the foil]’ brotliers, instigated, it is said, by some Hindu 
money-lendei's, w'lio feared for themselves and bribed him 
to bring a false charge of dacoity against them. When he 
met the SantaLs assemfded at Pachkutia, a little north of 
Barhait, they refused to disperse, and directed him to levj- 
a tax of Es. 5 on every Bengali family in the neighbourhood, 
dffien, on his angrily ordering the arrest of the brothers, they 
fell on him with their battle-axes and cut off his head. After 
this murder, the Santals set out on the war trail. The 
Collector of Bhagal]nir and Mr. Pontet were at the time at 
'Rajrnahal, where tliey took shelter in the old Sangidalaii or 
palace of 8hah Sluija, then the house of the Raihvay 
Engineer, Mi*. Vigors. This /was barricaded and fortified , 
and they and the railway officials held it against the attacks 
of the rebels until troops arrived. Wlien the news of the 
outbreak reached Bhagalpur, the Hill Rangers were called 
out and advanced to Pialapur, but they wei’e beaten off the 
field by the Santals, in spite of the latter being armed onl>' 
with bows and arrows. The Santals were left mastei's of 
the country and ravaged it from Oolong on the wnst to 
Rajrnahal on the east, and nearly as far as Raniganj and 
Haiiithia on the south.. 

Tiie first move against them was made by a detachment 
of 400 men of the 7th Native Infantry, which, on the Tltli 
luly, advanced from Berhampore undei* Mr. Toogood, the 
^^fagistiute of Murshidabad. The rebels had marched east- 
ward and after killing a. sazawal known as Tvhan Sahib, had 
fired the house of the Raja of Ambar at Kadarnsair, a few 
miles south of Pakam*. They next attacked an indigo factory 
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at tlie Raine place, biit/ were tlie plncter, 

IMr. (\ Masoyk, who, woth tw^o eompanions armed with 
fowlino’ pieeeR. fired at them from a boat in the middle of a 
millah. NewR of the attack was sent to liis brother at Dnllian, 
and the (dvil authorities sent np IdO police, who forced the 
rebels to retreat. Unable to effect their purpose, the Santals 
moved on, destroyinp some railway works and sacking' 
Pakaiir, and tlien fell on Paisa in Birbhum. Tlie troops 
arrived nf Uadamsair shortly after the Santals had left, and 
pursued them tu T?alsa, too late, however, to save it from 
heiny sack(aL Tliey inarched on the same night to 
l\ra]i(‘sli|:air, where thev signally defeated the rebels next 
morning fJnly ISthp Sidii, Khami and Bhairab were 
wounded, th ouch not mortally, and 200 other Santals killed 
and wounded. Thandu and I\hanu met another reverse at 
Raghunathpnr not long afterwards; and at Maheshpiir, which 
was garrisoned by a detachment of the 7th Native Infantry, 
file Santals failed in an attack on the Baja’s house, which they 
wanted as a residence for their S'Hha/i.. A few days later the 
tmops, after ovinwniing a faint resistance, forced the passes 
in the hills, and on the 24th July took Burhait, the Santal 
capital: wliile Ridu was treaclierously handed over to the 
Phagaipur ti'oops by some of his followers. 

Towards tlie end of July all the ti'oops available had been 
mobilized and placed under the command of Brigadier- 
(leneral filo\d, who liad ah-eady acquired some fame os the 
founder of Darjeeling, and subsequently tarnished his reputa- 
tinn by his failure to suppi'ess the mutiny at Dinapore in 
ISf)?. Tolonel Bird v*as shortly afterwards appointed to the 
speeial ('ominnnd of the troops employed in the Bankura and 
Bii'Iiluim disfricts. General TJoyd was not, however, given 
full and independent onthority ; for though he was at first 
informed iliot Government placed the conduct of the operations 
^mtireiy in his hands, an order issued on tlie 30th July stated 
that ‘ it was not intended that the military should act inde- 
pendently of the civil power, hut that only the nature of the 
military tperations sliould ])e entirely in tlie hands of the 
military rommanders.” There were consequently misunder- 
stiindings lietwcen the civil and military officers, and the 
Govertior of India also refused to permit the Lieutenant- 
Governor to [iroclaim martial laW', Within a month, ho-wever, 
the country to the north, tow^ards Bhagalpur, had been cleared 
ami the iiasurgents driven southw’'ards, and in the >south quiet 
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had been restored to some parts. But there were still 

30.000 men in arms, and after each reverse they took refuge in 
the jungle, from which it was difficult to expel them during 
the rains. 

The local Government now issued a proclamation offering 
a free pardon to all who would come in and submit wnthin ten 
days, except ring-leaders and persons proved to have com- 
mitted murder. The offer was treated as a confession of 
weakness, and in September the rebels showed renewed 
activity. By the end of that month the « whole country from 
Deoghar to the south-western border of the. district was in 
their hands. In one direction an army of Santals moved 
through the district three thousand strong, and in another 
their number amounted to seven thousand. The beginning of 
cold weather, however, enabled the troops to take the field 
with greater effect, and on the 10th of November martial law 
w^as proclaimed, i.e., it was directed that any one taken in 
arms in open hostility to Government , or opposing its autho- 
rity by force of arms, or committing any overt act of rebellion, 
should be tried by Court Martial and, if convicted, immediately 
executed. A large force now swept through the country, to 
which little resistance was offered by the Santals, who, 
unable to break through the cordon of troops, in some places 

12.000 to 14,000 strong, were weakened by hunger and disease. 
The combined effect of the proclamation and of the activity of 
the troops was soon apparent. Driven out of the open 
country, the Santals were forced back to the jungles, and a 
number of their leaders w'ere captured, including Khami, who 
was taken prisoner near TJparbanda, north-east of Jamtara, 
by the sardar ghafiml of Kunjra. Eventually, on the 3rd 
January 1856, quiet had been so far restored, that the Govern- 
ment of India were able to suspend the further operation of 
martial law. There were a few outbreaks after this, but the 
rebels were thoroughly broken and cowed ; and by the end of 
the cold weather the rising was at an end. 

The rebellion was mai'ked throughout by scenes of 
inhuman cruelty, e,g., slow roasting of men, torture of 
children, the ripping up of women, the drinking of blood, etc. 
Villages were burnt, property pillaged, and the country 
devastated. The most brutal oixtrages were committed on 
the Bengalis, whom the Santals regarded as their real 
enemies. When a wafeajan fell into their hands, they first 
put off his feet with their pharsas or battle-axes with the taunt 
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that that was 4 anBas in the rupee, then cut off his le.sfs at 
the thi^h to make up 8 annas, then cnt him in two at his 
waist to make up 12 annas, and finally took off his head to 
complete the IB atmas, shonting P i.e.. a full 

quittance- A similar savage sense of humonr w^as displayed 
by them in chopping up the body of a zanrindar into 22 pieces, 
one for each of his ancestors. They themselves de(da)’od that 
they warred against the Bengalis and not against the Engiish, 
and there is a stor^' that they sent parwanas informing some 
indigo planters that as they were cultivators like themselves, 
they would not be molested, if they stayed in their factories 
and supplied them with rasad. Unfortunately for these 
claims, there are authentic cases of their murdering defenceless 
Europeans as well as burning down their bungalows and 
destroying railway works. In one case two unfortunate 
European ladies were cut down when trying to escape, and in 
another an old planter and his three sons were murdered near 
Teliap.arhi, when they tried to defend a village against one 
of the Santal bands. The natives all fled, and the elephant 
carrying the father and one young man ran into a jhd ; the 
Santals then scaled up its side and spilt open their heads, 
while the other two sons fell pierced by arrow's. 

At the same time the Santals showed a certain chivalry 
in the struggle against the troops. Although it was their 
custom to use poisoned arrow's in shooting and hunting, they 
did not use them against the soldiers. There is, at least, one 
instance of their giving fair warning before making an attack, 
for having captured a dafc rimner and looted his mail bags, 
they spared his life on condition that he went to Suri carrying 
a branch of the mP tree wdt^ on it , to show- that 

In three days they would attack the town. They also showed 
the most reckless courage. In one case 45 Santals had taken 
refuge in a mud house and refused to surrender. Yolley and 
volley was fired in, and at every volley quarter was offered; 
but each time the Santals answ^ered with a discharge of 
arrows. At last, wuen tlieir fire slachened, the troops entered 
the huts and found only one old man alive. A sepoy called 
on him to lay down his arms, wdierenpon the old man rushed 
on the sepoy and cut him down with his battle-axe. The 
general character of the struggle has been vividly described 
by Major Jervis, wdio commanded some of the troops. It 
was not war; they did not iinderstand yielding. As long as 
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their national drum beat/the^^^^ w party would stand, and 
allow themselves to be shot down. Their arrows often killed 
onr men, and so we had to fire on them as long as they stood. 
When their drum ceased , they wnnld move off for a quarter of 
a mile; then their drimis began again, and they calmly stood 
till we came np and poured a few volleys into them. There 
was not a sepoy in the war who did not feel ashamed of him- 
self/’ The conduct of the Pahariah was very dissimilar. 
They followed the Santal bands at a respectable distance, and 
waited until the latter had driven away the peaceful inhabi- 
tants of the villages. Then they rushed in, and taking 
advantage of their absence and of the Santals pursuing, 
seized everything they could lay hands on and speedily retired, 
leaving to the Santals all the fighting and but little of the 
plunder.* 

The Government and the public alike had been taken by 
surprise by the rebellion, and while it raged, the most 
drastic measures for pacifying the Santals were proposed. 
It Was remarked, for instance, by a writer in The Friend of 
India : — “ It is only by striking terror into these blood-thirsty 
savages, who have respected neither age nor sex. that we can 
hope to quell this insurrection. It is necessary to avenge the 
outrages committed, and to protect the cultiv of the 
plains from a repetition of them. The Santals believe that 
they can enjoy the luxury of blood and plunder for a month 
without a certainty of retribution. It is absolutely necessary 
that this impression should be removed or obliterated, if 
Government would not in these districts sit on bayonet points. 
To achieve this end, the retribution must be complete, leaving 
no calculation of chances for future rioters ; striking, that 
none may fail to know and iinderstand ; and tremendous, 
that people may know their lives and happinevss are not held 
of light account. It is to Pegu that we would convey the 
Santals, not one or two of their lingleaders, but the entire 
population of the infected district.” After the close of the 
rebellion milder counsels prevailed. A special enquiry was 
made, and it was recognized that the Santals had genuine 
grievances. 

* This account of the rebeiliou has been compiled from Tha Sonthal 
RebeUiou, Calcutta Review, 1.856; The Sonthal Perqumiahs. Calcutta 
Review, 1860; SonthnJia and the So7ithah, by E. Q[ Man, 1867; and 
The A7inah of Raral Bengal^ by Sir W. W. Hunter. 
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It was decided that a special system of administration 
should be introduced, and Act XXX VIT of 1855 was passed, 
which removed from the operation of the general laws and 
regulations the district called the Damin-i-koh and other 
districts which are inhabited chiefly by the uncivilized 
of people called Sonthals This area was separated from the 
districts of Bhagalpur and Birbhum and formed into four 
sub-districts, viz., Dumka, Deoghar, (including Jamtara), 
Godda and Bajmahal, (including Pakaur), which were known 
collectively as the Santal Parganas. These sub-districts 
were placed under a Deputy Commissioner and four Assistant 
Commissioners, who were given jurisdiction in civil and 
criminal cases. This was followed by the Police Rules of 
1856, originally drafted by Mr. (afterwards Sir) Ashley Eden, 
the first Deputy Commissioner of the district and best known 
as ‘'Yules Rules ” after the name of Mr. (afterwards Sir) 
George Yule, the then Commissioner of Bhagalpur. They 
abolished the Naib-sazowals and their underlings and in their 
stead established a self-governing police throughout the district. 
The main feature of these rules was that in the Santal 
villages, the Manjhi or the village headman was vested with 
Police powers to be exercised in his own village assisted by 
the village chaukidar. The chief Police powers and the 
power of supervision were vested in the Parganait assisted 
by the Deshmanjhi, chaukidar and Gorait. In the hills, 
similar powers were given to the Manjhis under the super- 
vision of the Sardars assisted by their Naibs. In the non- 
Santal villages, where there were no headmen, a sarkari 
mandal, appointed by election, was vested with the Police 
powers of the village headman. A non-regulation system was 
thus introduced, the mam feature of which was direct com- 
munication between the people and their rulers. The three 
chief principles were (1) to have no intermediary between 
the Santal and the Assistant Commissioner ; (2) to have 

complaints made verbally without a wTitten petition or the 
presence of amla ; (3) to have all criminal work carried on 
with the help of the Santals themselves, who w'ere to bring 
in the accused, with the witnesses, to the courts. So success- 
fully was this system worked under the first Deputy Com- 
missioner Mr. (afterwards Sir) Ashley Eden and the 
Commissioner Mr. George Yule, c.b., that during the Mutiny 
of 1857 not only did the Santals take no part in the distur- 
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Sepoy 

MUTINY . 


bances, but it was found possible to enlist a number of them 
to serve as police. (1) 

When the Mutiny broke out , Eohini was the head- 
quarters of the 5th Irregular Cavalry, and there were three 
officers of that regiment stationed there, viz. , the Commandant 
Major Macdonald, the Adjutant Sir Norman Leslie, and 
Dr. Grant. On the Sth June, just a month after outbreak 
at Meerut, these three officers were attacked^ as they were 
sitting at tea outside Major Macdonald’s bungalow, three men 
suddenly rushing on them with drawn s^vords. Sir Norman 
Leslie turned to enter the house to get his sword, but, Ms 
foot slipping, be was cut down at onee.^ two seized 

the chairs on which they had been sitting, and with them 
endeavoured to defend themselves. Both were wounded and 
would have been killed had it not been that their assailants 
suddenly lost heart and fled. The men of tlie regiment 
were called together and their swords inspected, but all were 
found perfectly clean. The men of the regiment had till then 
behaved w^ell, and from the fact that the murderers had worn 
dhotis, it was thought that they were disbanded sepoys, many 
of whom, had been seen in the neighbourhood. It was soon 
ascei'tained, however, through the agency of the lirdi Major 
Imam Khan that they belonged to the regiment. They were 
seized, brought to a drum-head court martial, and sentenced 
to be hanged. Major Macdonald, in spite of the fact that his 
head had been cut open, and that a rising of the sepoys might 
at once follow, whs equal to the occasion. 

To quote his own account — One of the prisoners wvas of 
a very high caste and influence, and this man I determined to 
treat with the greatest ignominy by getting a low caste man 
to hang him. To tell the truth, I never for a moment 
expected to leave the hanging scene alive, but I determined to 
do my duty, and well knew the effect that pluck and decision 
had on the natives. The regiment was drawn out : w^ounded 
cruelly as I wh.s, I had to see everything done myself, even 
to the adjusting of the ropes, and saw them looped to run 

(l) Tlie village Police sy-steni under YuIe^s Rules was not disturbed 
till i863, wlien a regular Police system was introduced in the Deoghar 
subdivision only, as that tract was found to be a non-Santal region in 
which the Santal Rules of 1B5G could not be properly worked. Act V 
of 1861 which was extended to the district in 1863, however, ceased to 
operate in 1872 as it was not included in Regulation I of that year; 
but it was subsequently re-introduced by Grovernmeut notification of 
23rd February 1880,. 
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easy. Two of the culprits were paralyzed with fear and 
astonishment, never dreaming that I should dare to hang 
them without an order from Government. The third said 
that he would not be hanged, and called on the Prophet and 
on his comrades to rescue him. This was an awful moment; 
an instant’s hesitation on my part, and probably I should 
have had a dozen balls through me: so I seized a pistol, 
clapped it to the man’s ear, and said with a look there was 
no mistake about — ^‘ Another word out of your mouth, and 
your brains shall be scattered on the ground.’ He trembled 
and held his tongue. The elephant came up, he was put on 
his back, the rope adjusted, the elephant moved, and he was 
left dangling. I then had the others up and off in the same 
way. And after some time, when I dismissed the men of the 
regiment to their lines, and still found my head on my 
shoulders, I really could scarcely believe it,” 

Subsequent events proved that there was at that time an 
organized conspiracy in the regiment : that many knew of the 
plot to assassinate their three officers and only waited its 
fulfilment to rise en masse. The prompt action and bold 
front of Major Macdonald had, however, such an effect on the 
regiment, that it remained quiet till the middle of August, 
when the 5th Irregulars at Bhagalpur mutinied and marched 
on to Eohini. There they were joined by their comrades of 
the regiment, and after having .extorted Es. 12,000 from the 
people of the place, the whole body marched off to Bausi, the 
headquarters of the 32nd Native Infantry. The mutineers 
hoped that the latter would join them; but they had been 
forestalled, for a messenger, at the risk of his life, brought 
news of the mutiny to the Commandant Colonel Burney, 
arriving just half an hour before the troopers. The authori- 
ties at Deoghar were similarly warned by another messenger, 
who walked 80 miles in 30 hours. Dumka itself, at which 
there was a troop of the 5th Irregulars, was saved by the 
forethought of Babu Syamalal Nand Mukherji, who had the 
treasure and prisoners sent off to Suri. The soivars after these 
failures proceeded westward by rapid marches. 

After this nothing worthy of record occurred till the 9th 
October, when a detachment of the 32nd Native Infantry 
at Deoghar suddenly broke out into mutiny, murdered their 
commanding officer, Lieutenant Cooper, and Mr. Eoland, the 
Assistant Commissioner, and having plundered the bazar, 
marched off to Eohini, and thence to the west, following the 
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same route as that taken by the 5th Irregulars. /‘ Some 
the circiuostances attending: this outbreak/ wrote the 
Theutenant-Oovernorj Sir Frederick Halliday, '/ are w^orth 
recording as illastrating the unaccoxintable conduct which has 
on many occasions been displayed Iw the sepoys during the 
outbreak. Lieutenants Cooper and Raniiie and Mr. Roland/ 
the Assistant Coniinissioner, were all surprised in the same 
t'lingalow, wlucli the sepojs completely surrounded. Lieu- 
tenant Cooper was an officer who implicitly trusted his men, 
was constantly with them in ffimiliar intercourse, and , 
appeared to be an object of sineere attachment. Mr. Roland 
was an utter stranger to them : whilst Lieutenant Rannie, 
thougii of coui'se u'ell known to the men, took no particular 
pains to please them. Yet him they specially spared, calling 
out to him by name to come out of the bungalow and allowing 
him to leave the place immolested , wdiilst they ruthlessly 
murdered their friend Lieutenant Cooper and the stranger 
Mr. Roland, of whom they could know nothiag had or good 
The subsequent history of tl)e district is almost entirely 
administrative and is associated with the iianjes of successive 
.].)eputy Commissioners. Air. Ashley Eden, w'ho drew up tlie 
police rules known as Yule’s Rules after the Commissioner, 
was succeeded in 1856 by Mr. (afterwards Sir Rivers) 
Thomson, and the latter by Sir Wiliam Robinson, who held 
office from 1858 to JS60, and in tliese lew years succeeded in 
carrying through a number of reforms, including tlie abolition 
of the kamiija system already referred to. His administration 
has been described by Air. Oldham in his preface to the first 
edition of the Santa! Parganas Manual as follow's : — “ No local 
officers carried out such sweeping reforms, aiid so well thev 
were established that it is liard to realize now the state of 
things which preceded them. His efforts were chiefly directed 
against the different forms of servitude by debtors, which was 
so prevalent and easy to eniorce; but he attacked every system 
by which the powerful, ilie more instructed, or the* cunning 
couJ<] get the belter of the poor and ignorant.’’ He was the 
author of a simple Code of Civil Rules wliicli was subse(|uentlv 
superseded by a revised set of rules in 1863 and later bv 
Afr. Barlow's rules of 1873"^. He was succeeded in I860 by 
one of tlie uncoveiianted assistants, Air. Browiie Wood who 
heH oftee till 1873. During these 13 years, the district 

lastL siibseqneDtly revised in 
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began to relapse to the Eegulation system owing to a ruling 
of the Advocate-General in 1868, which tied the hands of 
the officers, and enabled the zamindars, while keeping within 
the letter of the law, to enhance rents freely, turn out village 
headmen at their pleasure, and replace them by strangers, 
who rack-rented the Santals and drove them from the lands 
they had cleared. Further, the Civil Procedure Code (Act 
VIII of 1859) compelled the courts to decree debts and the 
extortionate rates of interest demanded by the mahajans. 
Effect thus ceased to be given to an order issued by 
Mr. Commissioner Yule j limiting the rate of interest to 25 per 
cent, which had proved of great benefit to the people. The 
readmission of professional lawyers into the courts had also 
tended to place the Santals at a disadvantage in litigation with 
their landlords, as the latter were generally able to secure the 
best men to conduct their eases. 

Great discontent ensued and came to a head in 1871, 
when there were unmistakable signs of imrest among the 
Santals of the Dumka and Godda subdivisions. Earge parties 
gathered to make tumultuous appeals to British officers or 
collected in the jungles in great hunting parties, giving out 
that they intended going in a body to Dumka and other head- 
quarters, and perhaps even to Bhagalpur, to obtain redress 
of their grievances. Their excitement naturally alarmed the 
Bengali inhabitants of the district, who still retained a vivid 
recollection of the atrocities committed on them during the 
rebellion of 1855. In the Dumka bazar prices fell 50 per 
cent in a few days, and a general stampede seemed imminent. 
The state of panic among the Bengali population may be 
gathered from an incident which occurred in pargana 
Sultanabad. A tiger having killed a bullock in the village 
of Hatliimara, close to Maheslipur, the Santals turned out 
and beat their kettle-drums to scare away the animal. The 
sound of the kettle-drums, which was the usual summons to 
an armed gathering in 1855, was believed by the Bengalis to 
be the first signal for an outbreak, and 500 or 600 of them 
fled, with their families, cattle and goods, to the Murarai 
station of the East Indian Eailway, declaring that the Santals 
had risen and were following them with the object of looting 
the country. The Eailway District Engineer stationed at 
Eamput Hat thereupon proceeded with a body of volunteers 
to Murarai to meet an enemy who never came, and soon 
discovered the groundlessness of the panic. The Deputy 
5 61 Eev. 
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Commissioner also reassured the fugitives, and Maharaja Q-opai 
Singh of Maheshpur took measures to allay the fears of the 
people, so that in two or three days the alarm subsided. 

An enquiry was instituted^ and it was shown that the 
Santals had real grievances. There had been extensive rack- 
renting, ejectment of village headmen, seizure of rent-free 
lands of village priests and others, breaking up of the village 
community system so much cherished by the Santals, and 
other acts of oppression by zamindars. The then Lieutenant- 
Governor, Sir George Campbell, considered that it would be 
almost impossible to define by an exact law the rights to which 
the people had an equitable claim, and that the only satisfactory 
course would be to put the whole matter in the hands of an 
able and judicious officer, acting on general principles laid 
down for his guidance. It was decided therefore that a rough 
settlement of the Santal Parganas should be carried out by 
a Settlement Officer untrammelled by detailed laws, who would 
record the rights of all parties as determined by himself. 

This object was secured by the enactment of Eegulation JII 
of 1872 “ for the peace and good government of the Santal 
Parganas This Eegulation reaffirmed the exemption of the 
district from the operation of all Eegulations and Acts not 
specially extended to it. It limited interest on debt to a rate 
not exceeding 24 per cent per annum and to an ultimate 
amount not exceeding the principal and it excluded compound 
interest.. It enabled the Lieutenant-Governor to order a 
settlement of the whole or any part of the district and provided 
that during settlement operations the jurisdiction of the 
ordinary civil courts should be suspended. The Settlement 
Officers were to be appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor, who 
was to make rules for their control and guidance and might 
reserve an ultimate power of revision over all their proceedings. 
The decisions and orders of Settlement Courts were to have 
the force of civil court decrees and were to be final except 
as regards “ the rights of zamindars and other proprietors 
as between themselves ” in respect of which a suit was 
allowed after settlement to the Courts established under Act 
VI of 1871 (later, Act XII of 1887) ordinarily empowered to 
deal with suits exceeding Es. 1,000 in value. Under the 
provisions of this Eegulation, Mr. Browne Wood, who was 
appointed Settlement Officer, made a settlement of the whole 
district between the years 1873 and 1879, defining and recording 
the rights and duties of landlords and tenants, and, where 
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hefce^sary, fixing fair rents. One of the results of this settle- 
ment was to preserve the Santal village community system, 
under which the village community, as a whole, holds the 
village lands and has collective rights over the village waste. 
These rights, which have not been able to survive elsewhere 
in Bengal, were recorded and saved from encroachment. The 
settlement also established on a firm footing the status of the 
headman, and restrained the zamindars from interfering with 
the management and internal economy of the villages. 

From 1873 to 1879 when Mr. Wood was employed in 
carrying out the first settlement of the district, Mr, John 
Boxwell officiated as Deputy Commissioner. During his time, 
in 1874-75, there was a ceyain amount of unrest arising partly 
from the excitement attending the settlement operations and 
partly from the Khar war movement. Disaffection manifested 
itself by a spirit of resistance to the payment of rent and by 
attempts to form a kind of political organization. Two 
ringleaders, named Bhagirath Manjhi and Gyan Parganait, 
were imprisoned, and as a further precautionary measure, 
additional police were sent to the district and a wing of the 
4th Native Infantry from Bhagalpur was stationed at Dumka. 
Mr. Boxwell w^as somewhat more than the able and judicious 
officer contemplated by Sir George Campbell’s remarks. He 
held office for nearly six continuous years and only vacated 
it for furlough and promotion; and five years later in April 
1884, his successor, when surrendering his charge, had to 
admit that in the administration of civil justice, he had been 
solely guided and lighted by Mr. Boxwell’s example and 
expositions and that no case had arisen or apparently could 
arise under the Santal system, the principles for dealing with 
which had not been elucidated by Mr. Boxwell. Probably 
no other officer so well adapted for carrying out Sir George 
Campbell’s views, could have been selected. Not only did he 
thoroughly grasp and appreciate them but he brought to their 
fulfilment both qualities and attainments of a high order. To 
the people he was a veritable Avatar, and he set himself to 
study and master the Santal tongue. The next Deputy 
Commissioner was Mr. W. B. Oldham, c.i.e., who held office 
for five years from 1879 to 1884. It was during his time that 
in 1880-81 there was a revival of the Kharwar movement, 
which gave much trouble during the preparations for the 
census, interested agitators seizing the opportunity for a tribal 
administration. The Subdivisional Officer of Dumka was 
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besieged in his tent by a howling mob for a whole night, the 
subdivisional bungalow at Jamtara was burnt down, and 
Mr, Gosserat, the officer in charge of the census of the Damin- 
i-koh, was surprised and taken prisoner at Katikund. 
Objection was taken to the numbering of houses and of the 
people^ and to the record of their names, while the fact that 
the final enumeration was to be carried out at night lent colour 
to representations that Oovernment meditated some widespread 
policy of violence.. It was, therefore, thought necessary to 
dispense with the final nocturnal enumeration; and in order 
to overawe the Santals, a body of military police was posted 
in the district and a field force of 4,500 cavalry and infantry 
was sent up under Colonel (afterward General Sir Thomas) 
Gordon. Troops were marched tlirough the district, and these 
measures proved effectual in preventing any further 
disturbance. 

After the completion of the census operations of 1881 
Mr. Oldham, with a view to improve the administration of 
the district and to break up the clannish feeling among the 
Santals to which the disturbances of 1880-81 were attributed, 
submitted proposals for the extension of the Police system on 
the model of that existing in the Beoghar subdivision to the 
zamindari portions of the subdivisions of Godda, Pakaur and 
Eajmahal. His proposals were fully approved by Mr. G. N, 
Barlow, Commissioner, and Mr. Munro, Inspector-General 
of Police. The proposals were approved by Government in 
letter no. 2701-J., dated the 31st July 1882, and a police- 
station at Bajmahal with independent outposts at Sahibganj 
and Barharwa, a police-station at Pakaur with an independent 
outpost at Maheshpur and a police-station at Godda with 
independent outposts at Mahagama and Pareyahat were 
established. It was during the time of Mr. Oldham that the 
obligations and duties of the Ghatwals of Tappa Sarat 
Deoghar governed by Eegulation XXIX of 1814 were investi- 
gated and distinct orders of Government were given regarding 
their liability and its enforcement. Mr. Oldham was succeeded^ 
after a brief interval by Mr. Carstairs who held office from" 
June 1886 to Marcli 1900 with short intervals of leave. It 
was during his time that Eegulation II of 1886, the Santa! 
Parganas Justice Eegulation V of 1893 which was subsequently 
amended by Eegulation III of 1899 and the Santal Parganas 
Eural Police Eegulation III of 1900 were passed into law 
and it was declared by Government in Mr. Nolan’s letter 
no, 86-T.E., dated the 6th October 1887, that occupancy rights 
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were not saleable except where expressly so recorded at the 
settlement. With the passing of Eegulation II of 1886 
applications for settlement revision began to come in from 
numerous proprietors, A programme covering 724 square 
miles comprised in 1,432 villages of the Deoghar, Jamtara, 
Duinka and Godda subdivisions was eventually drawn up and 
Mr. John Craven, Deputy Collector, was appointed Settlement 
Officer under the control of Mr. Carstairs in October 1888. 
Mr. Craven completed the first revision operations by May 
1892. His second revision programme included estates 
situated in subdivisions Dumka, Godda, Jamtara, Pakaur and 
Deoghar and the operations were closed in the autumn of 1894. 
Then the settlement of 87 villages in the Pakaxir portion 
of the Damin-i~koh was carried on by Mr. B. McL. Smith from 
December 1895 to March 1897. In submitting this report 
Mr. Carstairs wrote as below : — ^ 

“2. That which gives the work reported on its chief 
interest and importance is the fact that the Paharias had 
hitherto been permitted by Government to occupy such parts 
of their hills as they occupied free of rent, and now of their 
own accord applied for settlement. There are others in the 
same position in the subdivisions of Godda and Pajmahal, 
who we hope, will be seeing how the settlement works come 
forward and apply for settlement also.'’ 

The settlement of the whole district excluding the Diara 
tract and the Sauria Pararia hills of Godda and Eajmahal by 
Mr. (now Sir) H. McPherson and Mr. H. LI. L. Allanson 
from 31st October 1898 to September 1910 began during the 
time of Mr. Carstairs to whom the settlement is greatly 
indebted for his assistance in framing the rules of settlement 
in which his long experience of the district was of the greatest 
value, ‘‘ All these officers ” writes Mr. (now Sir) McPherson 
were loyal interpreters of the principles of administration 
which found expression in Act X'XXVII of 1855 and Eegulation 
III of 1872. If Mr. Wood and Mr. Boxwell were the makers 
of the settlement and the Santal system Mr. Oldham and 
Mr. Carstairs may well be styled the ‘ guardians ’ of the same. 
Mr, Oldham had Mr. Barlow for his Commissioner through- 
out his incumbency, but in Mr, Carstairs’ time there were 
frequent changes in the Commissionership and all holders of 
the office were not permeated with an equal amount of 
sympathy for the non-regulation system. Mr. Carstairs had 
to do many a battle for the principles on which the 
administration of his district was founded ”, 
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With the settlement operations of Mr. (now Sir) 
H. McPherson and Mr. H. LI. L. Allanson for the period 
from 1898 to 1910, the Deputy Commissioner most closely 
associated was Mr. G. H. Bompas who held office from 31st 
October 1900 to 1st February 1906. During his tenure of 
office many important questions connected with the adminis- 
tration of the district and of the Damin-i-koh were passed 
in rewew, the discussions raised by the settlement operations 
resulting in three important amendments of the Santal 
Parganas Settlement and Eent Eegulations, viz., Eegulation 
n of 1904, III of 1907 and III of 1908. He also introduced 
the system of grain banks into the Damin and subsequently 
into the Wards estates. Mr. Bompas was succeeded by 
Mr. H. W. P- Scroope who remained in charge till 1st April 
1910. He continued towards the settlement operations the 
same interest and co-operation as was shown by his prede- 
cessors. It was during his time that special measures were 
taken in regard to the sabai crop of the Eaimahal Paharias. 
The next Deputy Commissioner was Mr. Allanson who after 
completion of the settlement operations succeeded Mr. Scroope 
and held office till the 14th October 1912. It was on the 
recommendation of Mr. Allanson which was strongly recom- 
mended by Mr. B. H. C. Walsh, c.s.i., who was Commissioner 
in 1912 that the settlement of the unsettled Paharia hills 
of Godda and Eajmahal was sanctioned by Government in 
December 1912. The settlement was carried on by Mr. S. S. 
Day, Deputy Collector, on the lines indicated by Mr. Allanson 
during the period from December 1912 to March 1916 resulting 
in a rent demand of Es. 6,624 a year due to Government. Most 
associated with the settlement of the Paharia hills was 
Mr. F. G. Eowland and also Mr. H. E. T. S. Perrott who 
was Deputy Commissioner from 11th December 1913 to 3lBt 
March 1917. Mr. Perrott was succeeded by Mr. E. Lister, 
Mr. E. E. J. E. Cousins and Mr. Tanner each of whom was 
in charge of the district for short periods.* Mr. Tanner was 
succeeded by Mr. A. C. Davies who held charge of the district 
from 7th December 1920 to 31st August 1922 and was made 
the Settlement Officer of the Eevision Settlement Operation 
of the whole district with the exception of the Sauria Paharia 
hills of Godda and Eajmahal. The operation covered a period 
of nearly 13 years from 1st September 1922 to 18th February 
1935. Mr. Davies was Settlement Officer for only 2^ years 
and the other officers who were placed in charge of” this 
revision settlement were Mr. J. W. Houlton, Mr. B. G. Blunt, 
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Mr. P. J. Scotland and Mr. J. P. G-antzer. It may be noted 
here that the Deputy Commissioners were not associated with 
this revision settlement. The Commissioner was in general 
charge of the operations and the Director of Land Eecords 
and Surveys was an advising officer intervening beween the 
Settlement Officer and the Commissioner. 

Mr. E. E. Eussell succeeded Mr. Davies and was in 
charge of district from 19th October 1922 to 24th Eebruary 
1926. Mr. Eussell made a thorough enquiry into the position 
of village headmen and the possible ways of improving it. 
All his recommendations were approved in Government , 
Eevenue Department, letter no. 384 — ■IIIP-3/24-E.T,, dated 
the 11th July 1924, and Eegulation VII of 1925 was pro- 
mulgated, Eule 8 A was added to the Santal Civil Eules and 
the form of annual quittance receipts to be granted by the 
zamindars to the Prodhans was prescribed. The Santal Civil 
Eules were revised during the time of Mr. Eussell. Mr. Eussell 
was succeeded after a brief interval by Mr. E. S. Hoernie 
who held charge of the district from 1st April 1927 to 16th 
October 1932 with short intervals on leave. Santal Civil Eules 
39 and 41 were revised during his time. Mr. Hoernie was 
succeeded by Eai. Bahadur S. C. Muhharji who held charge 
of the district from 17th October 1932 to 3rd November 1936. 
It was during , his time , that- the Santal Parganas Justice' 
Eegulation. V of 1893 was amended by Eegulation IV of 1933 
which provided empowering Magistrates of the first class sub- 
ordinate to Depiity Commissioner to exercise powers under 
section 30, Criminal Procedure Code, and also to hear appeals 
that lie to the Deputy Commissioner. Eegulation III of 1872 
was also amended by Eegulation I of 1934 prohibiting decrees 
being passed by any court for the sale of the right of a raiyat 
in his holding or any portion thereof and also empowering the 
Local Government to make rules regulating the cutting, 
removal and sale of sahai grass, timber and other forest produce 
in and from the Sauria Paharia hills,. Eai Bahadur Mukharji 
was succeeded by Mr. V.'''E. Davies, i.c.s., on the 3rd 
November 1936. 
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CHAPTER III. 


1872 

1881 

1891 

1901 

1911 

1921 

1931 


1 , 269 , 18.5 

1 , 667,966 

1 , 763,775 

1 , 809,737 

1 , 882,973 

1 , 798,639 

2 , 061,472 


THE PEOPLE. 

Statistics of the population as recorded at each census 
are given in the margin. The census 
of 1872 which was the first census of 
the district and of 1881 were attended 
by considerable difficulties. In 1872 a 
number of wild rumours were afloat in 
the Damin portion of the Godda sub- 
division, e.g., that people were to be 
taken from each village and deported 
to clear jungle in Assam and the Duars, 
that they were being counted in order 
to convert them to Christianity by force, etc. The ryots of 
Boarijor drove the parganait, and the manjhis who were assist- 
ing him, out of their villages, and refused to allow the census 
to proceed. When the Extra Assistant Commissioner arrived 
on the spot, he found about 1,500 people assembled, in real 
terror of the evils which would come upon them if they were 
counted, the men declaring that they were helpless as the 
bare mention of a census was enough to make their women 
and children frantic. It seems, however, that they never 
had any intention of offering a serious resistance to the census, 
for when it was explained that the parganait had only been 
acting under the orders of Government, the crowd readily 
dispersed, with the remark that the sarkar might do what it 
pleased, but they would rather not be counted. Elsewhere 
the census passed off quietly, but primitive methods had to be 
employed for enumerating the people in parts of the Damin -i- 
koh owing to the ignorance of the people and the fear of 
alarming an easily excitable population. The Santals have no 
written language of their own, and there were comparatively 
very few of them who can write Hindi or Bengali. Recourse 
was had therefore to their own national method of counting, 
viz. , by tying knots on a number of strings, which were 
coloured differently, so. as to distinguish males from females 
and children from adults. 
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In the Damin portion of the Eajmahal subdivision such 
coloured strings were distributed through the parganaits or 
heads of communes to the munfte or village headmen of the 
Santals, and through the Paharia sardars to their naibs and 
manjhis. These strings were of four colours — black for male 
adults, red for female adults, white for boys, and yellow for ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 
girls. The people were counted by the manjhis, and their 
numbers recorded by tying a knot for each person on the string 
representing the proper sex and age. Within the portion of 
the Damin-i-koh attached to the Godda subdivision , the 
Santals and Paharias were similarly enumerated by means of 
knotting different coloured strings representing the males, 
females, and children separately. In some villages three 
people were told off to keep the reckoning, which was done 
by so many seeds or small pieces of gravel, one person keeping 
a reckoning of the men, another of the women and a third of 
the children. This enumeration is known to have been in- 
complete, and in 1881 there were outbreaks which vitiated 
the results, the final nocturnal enumeration being omitted. 

The first reliable census was that of 1891, but even in that 
year the enumeration was the occasion of wild rumours in the 
Eajmahal subdivision, c.g., it was stated that Government 
was numbering the people to enable it tp send them as coolies 
to Assam, that enhanced rents were to be levied, and that all 
Santals except the Kharwars were to be made Christians. 

An army of 4,500 men had to be drafted into the district to 
prevent a general rising. ■ 

The census of 1901 showed a net increase of 55,962 persons Census of 
or 3.2 per cent.— a surprisingly small rate of growth for a 
healthy district with a prolific population. This result was 
attributed to the large scale on w-hich emigration had taken 
place : it was, in fact,, estimated that about 182,000 persons 
left the district during the previous 10 years, and that but for 
this the increase of the population would have been at least 
10 per cent. 

The conditions prevailing in, and the results of the census 
of, 1911, 1921 and 1931 are thus summed up in the Bihar and 
Orissa Census Eeports of 1921 and 1931. 

‘‘ Between 1901 and 1911, there were three consecutive Census of 
years of bad crops in 1905, 1906 and 1907 as the result of 1911. 
which the Dumka and the Godda subdivisions were on the 
verge of famine in 1908 and were only saved by a good crops 
of lac. The recorded net e^cooss of births over deaths for 
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these ten years was 191,000 and the rate of growth of the 
population was again prevented by emigration. The census 
of 1911 showed a net increase of 73,236 persons or 4.05 per 
cent. The increase occurred throughout the district except 
in Dumka and Godda, where the distress of 1908 had been 
most acute and from which there had been most emigration. 
The greatest increase was in the Eaimahal subdivision where 
plague had emptied the town of Sahibganj and where in 1911 
a large labour force was collected at the quarries from which 
stone was being supplied to the Sara bridge.” 

OF ‘‘From 1911 to 1917 events followed a fairly normal 
course, good seasons alternating with indifferent ones and the 
general state of public health being fairly satisfactory except 
for one or two severe outbreaks of cholera. But in 1917, the 
sudden rise in the cost of living was beginning to make itself 
felt, and the people had little in reserve to fall back upon when 
the crops failed altogether in 1918. Famine had to be declared 
in 1919. While in Dumka and Godda also the distress was 
acute. Nor was any effective resistance offered to fierce on- 
slaught of the influenza epidemic which raised without inter- 
mission in this district until well on in 1919. During these 
two years, out of 149,000 deaths reported, 130,000 were 
attributed to fever. At the census of 1921 it -was found that 
the population of the district had decreased by 4.46 per 
cent since the previous census. It is significant, however, 
that in spite of the misfortunes which characterized this 
period the flow of emigration from the district was checked, 
the number of emigrants recorded in 1921 being less by 23,000 
than it had been 10 years earlier.” 

OF ‘‘ Public health in 1921 had not yet attained the excep- 
tionally high level which it reached in the subsequent years, 
but it showed a distinct improvement over what had gone 
before. The outturn of both the principal crops — rice and 
maize — was well up to normal : So the new decade may be 
said to have opened well. For the next nine years there was 
no serious check in the progress registered by the district. 
Bumper rice crops were obtained in 1922, 1924 and 1928. 
The only year in which the outturn of the crop was seriously 
deficient throughout the district was 1927, when it amounted 
to only half the normal yield. But an unusually good maize 
crop compensated to some extent for this disappointment. In 
the Godda and Eajmahal subdivisions, the harvests of 1923 were 
poor. Fairly severe outbreaks of cholera were experienced 
for three successive years commencing in 1927 and small-pox 
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was in evidence from 1926 to 1928. For the rest, the district 
enjoyed remarkably good health, the survival rate was well 
over 10 per mille in eight out of 10 years.” For the district 
as a whole the rate of increase recorded at the 1931 census 
was 14.29 per cent. 

The following tables show the main figures of the last 
two decades : — 



Popnl&tion. 

Percentage of Tarnation. 

Mean flensltj 
, 19S1.' ; 


1921 to 1931. 

1911 to 1921. 

■ 1- 

2 

8 

4 

5 

District total ... ... 

2,061,472 

-b 14*29 

-^4*46 

376 

Deoghar subdivision ... 

346,946 

+ 19*32 

—6*13 

364 

Dumba subdivision 

466,157 

+ 17*97 

--4-89 

319 

Dumba outside Damin ... 

421,736 

+ 18*31 

—6*49 

345 

Dumka Damia 

44,422 

+ 14-92 

+0*95 

184 

Godda subdivision 

387,801 

+ 14*03 

—6-76 

456 

Godda outside Damin 

298,217 

+ 15*54 

—6-94 ^ 

537 

Godda Damiu 

89,684 

+9*28 

— 6*2l1 

304 

Jamtara subdivision 

243,856 

17*31 

+ 0*91 

352 

Kajmabal subdivision ... 

331.136 

+ 8*46 

—6-93 

413 

Bajmahal outside Damin 

131,862 

+7*97 

-7*01 

626 

Rajmabal Damin 

199,274 

+ 8-80 

—6*88 

338 

Pakaur subdivision 

276,574 

-^7*75 

—0*73 

894: 

Fakaur outside Damin ... 

197,177 

+6*51 

—2*4 

455 

Pakaur Damin •«« 

79,397 

+13-80 

+4*2 

294 


It is on the south and the west that growth was most 
rapid. Deoghar subdivision showed the biggest increase of 
all-nearly 20 per cent. One circumstance which probably con- 
tributed to this result was the progress of settlement operations 
in this subdivision at the time of census which led most people 
to stay at home in order tp press their claims before the 
settlement authorities. 
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SANTAL PARGANAS. 


Density of The Santal Parganas alone amongst the districts of the 

Population. Nagpur Plateau, can boast of having more than two 

million inhabitants. In size this district is smaller than 
llanchi or Plazaribagh, but it is a good deal more thickly 
populated than either having a mean density of 376 persons 
to the square mile. The Damin-i-koh a vast Government 
estate occupies about a quarter of the total area of the district. 
In this tract the aboriginals enjoy special protection. The 
Damin is more sparsely populated than the rest of the district 
consisting as it does largely of hills and jungles where the area 
available for cultivation is limited. The density is highest in 
that portion of the Rajmahal subdivision which falls outside 
the Damin. This is in the extreme north-east corner of the 
district bordering on Bengal. 

Migration. There is no doubt that by the beginning of the nineteenth 

century the Santals had established themselves on the plateau 
of Chota Nagpur. Hazaribagh, Palamau and Singhbhum 
appear to have been their special .strongholds at that time, 
but they were already beginning to make their way towards 
the district which is now known as the Santal Parganas. It 
wa.s on the middle part of the century that their migration 
to this particular locality took place on a grand scale, and it 
has been suggested that many of the persons shown as 
immigrants into the district at the census of 1901 were the 
survivors of those who had taken part in that movement. 
But by that time they were already on the move again. 

“ The Santals ”, wrote Mr. (now Sir Edward) Gait in 1901, 

” are spreading north and east, and the full effect of the move- 
ment is not exhausted in the districts that adjoin the Santal 
Parganas, but makes itself felt even further away, in those 
parts of Dinajpur, Eajshahi and Bogra which share with 
Malda the elevated tract of quasi-laterito known as the Barind. 
These wanderings of the Santals have hitherto been confined 
to a laterite soil, and they are said to be averse to the pay- 
ment of rent. In what direction they will spread when they 
have finished their work of reclamation in the Barind it is 
impossible yet to conjecture. The future alone can show 
whether they will then accept the inevitable and settle down 
as permanent rent-paying cultivators, or move further afield, 
overcoming their dislike to alluvial soil, or retrace their steps 
and rove once more in the infertile uplands of the Chota 
Nagpur plateau.” 

The table below shows the strength and distribution of 
the Santal tribe in Bihar and Orissa and in Bengal at the 
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time when the above words were written, and the variations 
that have occurred at each subsequent census : — 


Actual number of Santals. 


Percentage of total 
population. 



1931. 

1921. 

1911. 

1901. 

1931. 

1921. 

1911. 

1901. 

Bibar and Orissa 

1,712,133 

1,477,471 

1,407,346 

1,298,347 

4-0 

3-9 

3-7 

3-6 

Santal Par- 

754,804 

676,459 

688,149 

670,536 

36'8 

37-7 

35*0 

37*1 

Purnea 

46,995 

34,995 

21,022 

6,843 

2*1 

1-7 

1-1 

0-4 

Bbagalpur .. 

30,799 

33,603 

25,249 

26,632 

1*4 

1-6 

1-2 

1-3 

Monghyr . . 

26,742 

23,080 

20,479 

19,758 

1*2 

11 

1-0 

1-0 

Hazaribagh. . 

129,103 

98,788 

93,269 

78,879 

8*5 

7-7 

7-2 

0*7 

Manbhum .. 

282.316 

238,747 

232,296 

195,400 

15*6 

15*4 

15*0 

16*0 

SInghbhum. . 

108,890 

94,381 

88,241 

77,363 

11*7 

12-4 

12-7 

12-6 

Feudatory 

Estates. 

309,504 

261,791 

247,264 

211,937 

C-7 

0*6 

6*3 

6-4 

Elsewhere . . 

22,981 

16,777 

11,377 

11,500 

•09 

•07 

•05 

•05 

Bengal 

i 796,656 

712,040 

670,689 

570,272 

ro 

1-5 

■1-4- 

1-3 

Binajpur . . 

130,328 

120,211 

110,244 

74,101 

1 7*4' 

7*0 

6-5 

4*7 

Malda 

72,145 

72,140 

I 66,520 

52,126 

6-8 ; 

7*3 

0-6 

. 6-9 

Bogra 

5,351 

7,182 

6,826 

4,533 

•5 

•7 

*6 

*5 

Bajsbabi . . 

25,591 

1 21,300 

14,145 

4,858 

1-8 

1-4 

1-0 

*3 

Jalpaiguri . . 

27,859 

^ 28,988 

22,641 

10,895 ! 

2-8 

2*6 

2*6 

1-4 

Bixbhum . . 

64,079 

57,180 

66,087 

47,738 

6*8 

6*7 

■6*0 

6-3 

Burdwan . , 

101,622 

79,099 

60,978 

1 40,533 

6-0 

6-6 

.:.,4'S 

3-0 

Bankura 

114,677 

104,912 

115,017 

105,722 

10*3 

10-3 

10*1 

9*5',; 

Midnapur . . 

169,750 

152,761 

161,532 

148,391 

; j 

5*7 

5-7 

5*3 

Hooglily 

38,013 

34,963 

22,992 

9,966 

i'' ^3'4'' 

3*2 

2-1 

•9 

Mursbidabad 

22,726 

18,401 

14,393 

12,566 

1*7 

1*5 

1*0 

•9 

Elsewhere .. 

24,710 i 

19,913 

15,314 

23,308 1 

•07 

•00 

•05 

•08 


During these thirty years the total strength of the tribe in 
the two provinces combined has increased from 1,869,074 to 
2,508,789. This represents an increase of over 53 per cent 
in a single generation — a rate of growth just double that 
achieved by the population of this province as a whole, and a 
striking indication of the hardy, prolific character of the 
tribe. 

The first decade of the century witnessed an acceleration 
of the outward stream of migration from the Santal Parganas. 
At the census of 1911 the number of persons born in that 
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district and enumerated elsewhere was no less than 821,38$, 
an increase of 95,000 over the figure recorded ten years 
earlier. Not all of this vast army of emigrants were Santals, 
but it is safe to say that a great majority of them were. Nor, 
although condition during the decade had been generally 
favourable for a rapid increase of population (particularly on 
the Ghota Nagpur Plateau, where the average rate of growth 
was 14 per cent) , there was an actual decline in the number 
of Santals enumerated in their home district. The flow into 
the Barind was still strong, the districts of Dinajpur and 
Eajshahi being the recipients of most of the fresh emigrants 
to this part of Bengal. Further to the north-east the tea- 
garden districts of Jalpaiguri and Darjeeling absorbed a sub- 
stantial overflow, while some 69,000 Santals were found still 
further afield in the province of Assam. But this decade siw 
also the beginning of a new movement into the purely 
alluvial tracts of Purnea and Hooghly districts. Moreover, 
the Santals were then showing signs of retracting their steps 
in a westerly direction. The increase in their numbers during 
this period ^910-11) in Manbhum, Hazaribagh and the Orissa 
States is too great to be ascribed entirely to natural growth. 
In the two first-named districts the coal fields were the main 
attraction, and the partiality of the Santa! for labour of this 
kind was responsible also for a marked rise in Burdwan 
district. 

During the next decade the eastward current of migration 
was very much less pronounced. The total number of 
emigrants from the Santal Parganas in 1921 was less by about 
23,000 than it had been at the previous census, and, despite 
the ill health and economic distress of 1918-20 which pre- 
vented the population of the province as a whole from 
registering any progress, the number of Santals residing in 
the Santal Parganas was greater at the end of the decade than 
it had been at the beginning. This circumstance is the more 
remarkable because agricultural scarcity had compelled many 
who would not otherwise have left their homes to emigrate 
to the tea-gardens of Assam, and over 84,000 Santals were 
enumerated in that province in 1921, as compared with 59,000 
in 1911. Very few fresh emigrants found their way into the 
Barind, but the thrust into Purnea and Hooghly continued, 
and there was a temporary movement across the north-western 
border of the district into Bhagalpur. 



The census of 1931 dpes not record the number of persons 
bom in the Santal Targanas and enumerated outside the 
province. Emigrants from that district to other parts of 
Bihar and Orissa are almost, but not quite, as numerous as 
they were ten years ago, but there must have been a heavy 
decrease in emigration to Bengal and Assam. It is signifi- 
cant that in the province of Bihar and Orissa the strength of 
the tribe increased since 1921 by 16 per cent, while in Bengal 
the rate was barely 12 per cent. In practically, none of the 
Bengal districts, except the colliery areas of Burdw^an, was 
the increase in numbers out of proportion to the natural 
growth of the tribe; and, although of course it is not suggested 
that all the Santals who were enumerated in Bengal in 1921 
have remained there ever since and have multiplied in the 
ordinary course of nature, the figures do indicate that there 
are nowadays very few fresh emigrants w^ho are making a 
permanent home in that province. In Assam statistics of 
Santals were not compiled in the 1931 census but there has 
been a decline of just 1,000 in the number of persons speaking 
Santali as their mother-tongue, and it is therefore probable 
that the number of Santals has fallen also. Within the pro- 
vince of Bihar and Orissa there has been a further development 
in the streams of migration to Purnea, Hazaribagh, Manbhum 
and the States. The present indications, therefore, are that 
the movement of this tribe to the north-east has been 
definitely checked for the time being, and that a great number 
of them are settling down in their own district as permanent 
rent-paying cultivators. Such migration as is now taking 
place is not governed by any fixed principle but is the result 
of ordinary economic pressure, and its direction is determined 
by the availability of land (whether laterite or alluvial) and 
the scope for labour of a kind which appeals to the Santals, 
such as work on tea-gardens or in coal mines. ^ 

Among non-Santal immigrants may be mentioned 
Marwaris, Bhojpuris and traders from other parts of Bihar, 
who have come and settled in the district with their wives 
and children. The Marwaris congregate in the towns and do 
a wholesale business, the profession of the others is money- 
lending and shop-keeping. In fact they own almost all the 


*W. G. Lacey, Biliar and Orissa Census Eeport, 1981, Appendbc VI. 
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Towns and 
'tillages. 


shops in the districts, the Bengalis having only a few and the 
Santals and Paharias practically none. 

Five places were treated as towns at the census of 1931, viz., 
Sahebganj with a population of 15,883, 
Year. Population. p,eoghar 14,217, Dumka 9,471, 

1881 ... 6,512 Madhupur 8,965 and Rajmahal 

1891 ... 11,297 3,685. The first four are munici- 

jQQj ^ palities. The largest of the towns is 

Sahebganj and statement in the margin 
1911 ... 14,783 violent ups and downs 

1921 ... 11,880 that have marked the history of 

1981 ... 15,883 this town during the last 60 years. 

Its original development between 1881 
and 1891 was due to the construction of the railway and ever 
since it has been growing in importance as a railway settle- 
ment and a centre of trade. But in 1901 and again in 1921 
there was an outbreak of plague in the town at the census 
time, which caused numerous deaths and indirectly reduced 
the population still more by driving many of the inhabitants 
out of the town. The numbers recorded at the 1931 census 


are no higher than might reasonably be expected in view of 
the 1911 figure. Eajmahal town is nominally the head- 
quarters of the subdivision in which Sahebganj is located, but 
it is no longer of any importance. With a population of only 
3,685, it is the smallest town in British territory. Deoghar 
which has a population of 14,217, is the second large town in 
the district. Deoghar and Madhupur are favourite places of 
residence for Bengali gentlemen. Since 1921, both these 
places have added about 1,900 to their population, but in the 
case of Madhupur, which is much the similar town of the 
two (8,965), the rate of growth represented by this addition 
is more considerable. The headquarters station of the district 
is Dumka, but it is quite a small place with only 9,471 
inhabitants. 


The rural population consisting of 1,999,251 persons live 
in 10,160 villages in the district, 73 per cent being found in 
villages with less than 500 inhabitants and 7 per cent in 
villages with a population of 500 to 2,000. Of the total number 
of villages, 2,007 are uninhabited. The subdivisional head- 
quarters of Godda, Pakaur and Jamtara have got a population 
of 1,935, 4,862 and 3,209, respectively . 
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53 per cent of the population are actual wori^ers and 47 
per cent are non-working dependants. The occupations 
followed by the actual workers are as below : — ^ 

Percent. 

I. Exploitation of animals and vegetation 47.8 
including pasture and agriculture. 


II. Exploitation of minerals .... ... .02 

III. Industry ... ... ... 1.40 

IV. Transport ... .2 

V. Trade ... ... ... 1.0 

VI. Public force ... ... ... «04 

VII. Public Administration ... ... .005 

VIII. Profession and liberal arts ... ... .2 

IX. Persons living on their income ... .003 

X. Domestic service ... .1 

XI. Insufficiently described profession 1.8 

XII. Unproductive occupation ... .... .1 


Of the agricultural population 8,51,900 are tenant cultivators 
and 98,300 are agricultural labourers. The industrial popula- 
tion include 4,400 weavers, 3,100 basket-makers and 4,300 
potters. 

The district is a polyglot one, for aborigines live more or Lan- 
less side by side with speakers of Aryan languaa'es* and in uuages. 
some parts as many as four languages are spoken by different 
communities. The Santali, Hindustani, Bengali and Malto 
are the main languages of the district. 

Santali is spoken by 761,700 persons. It is a Santali. 
language belonging to the Munda family, and is remarkably 
uniform, having been only slightly influenced by the Aryan 
languages. This influence is mainly confined to the voca- 
bulary, and broadly speaking the structure and general 
character of the language have remained Unchanged. 

Santali does not possess a written literature, though tradi- 
tional legends are current among the people. It has been 
reduced to writing by European missionaries, and the Eoman 
character is commonly used in writing it. There are two 
Santali translations of the New Testament, and the Old 
Testament has lately been translated by the Eevd. P. 
Sodding. A grammar by the Eevd. L. 0. Skrefsrud, 
published in 1873, was the leading authority on the language,^ 

A. Grierson, Lingimtic Survey of India, Vol. TY, 30-36. 

§ ^ 61 Rev. 
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up till 1929 Avlien a new grammar by Eev. P. 

0. Boclding. 

The general character of the language may be gathered 
from a sketch given by Mr. J. M. Macphail in SantaMa : 

‘' Their language is the most remarkable possession that this 
people, exceptionally poor in this world’s goods, can boast 
of. It js a triumph of complexity, with moods and tenses 
all its own, a language which is only to be learned by living 
among the people who speak it, but which, once learned, is 
peculiarly expressive and convenient. It is of the agglutin- 
ative or compounding class of languages, consisting of roots 
rather than words, the root; serving as substantive or verb, 
adjective or adverb, according to the necessities of the case. 
It is very rich in terms for all natural objects and for all 
things whicl) touch the common life of the people. There 
are, for instance, more than half-a-dozen verbs in Santali for 
our verb “ to fall. ” There is one which means to fall from 
a standing position, another to fall from a heiglit, another 
to fall forwards, another to fall backwards, etc. Then there 
are an equal number of names for rice, according to the 
various forms in which it is found — seedlings, in the ear, 
husked rice, boiled rice,, etc. But to express spiritual and 
ethical ideas and to denote the imports of recent civilization — 
schools, books, paper, ink, pens, pencils, pins, church, roads 
{except footpaths), bridges, slate, post, magistrate, taxes, 
police, etc., words have to be borrowed mainly from Hindi 
or Hindustani.” 

There are only two dialects, and even these do not differ 
much from the standard form of speech. The first is 
Karmali, spoken by a caste of iron smelters in the south of 
the district, who call themselves Har or men, but are called 
Kalhas by the Santals and Kols by Hindus. The second is 
Mahle or Mahili, spoken by the Mahili caste in the centre 
and soutli of the district, which is closely related to Karmali. 
Among themselves the Mahilis use, to some extent, a kind 
of slang or secret language, substituting peculiar woj'ds and 
expressions for common ones, c.g., pitis instead of paisa and 
leka instead of ana. According to the census of 1931, 8,114 
persons in this district speak Karmali, and 8,643 persons 
speak Mahili. 
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Biliari is returned as the language of 46 per cent of the Bihari. 
population, the dialect in conrmon use beiiig The 

Maithili spoken in this district is influeiieed more or less by 
the Magahi spoken iu the west and partly also by Bengali. 

The result is well marked dM called the Chhika-Chhiki 
Boli, owing to the frequency with which the word chhikai 
meaning ^ he is ” and its congeners are used. The 
Eajmahal Hills separate the speakers of this dialect from 
those who speak Bengali, but in the Deogiiar subdivision 
there is a sin all tract, south and east of the town of Deogiiar, 
where the two vernaculars overlap without combining, 

Maitluli being spoken by people from Bihar and Bengali by 
tliose of Bengal. 

Bengali is the language of T2. 3 per cent, of the popula- Bengali, 
tion and is common in the south-east of the district bordering 
on Bengal. In Jamtara, the language is spoken by 30 per 
cent, of the population and in Pakaiir by 25 per cent. There 
are two varieties in use, -yie., Earhi Boli or the classical 
Western Bengali, and a broken dialect, called Malpaharia, 
which is spoken by the Mai Paharias. 

Malto is almost exclusively spoken by the Maler or Male Malto, 
Paharias of the Eajmahal Hills, from which fact the language 
is also known as Eajmahali. It is a Dravidian language, 
appearing to have a close resemblance to the Kiiriikh language 
spoken by Oraons. It is, however, influenced by Aryan 
tongues, especially in its vocabulary, and there are also traces 
of the influence of Santali. It does not possess a literature 
of its own, but the Psahns, the foijr Gospels and the Acts of 
the Apostles have been translated into it, the Eoman alphabet 
being made use of for the purpose. The chief source of 
information about this Isffiguage is. a grammar published by 
Eevd. E. Droese in 1884. According to the census of 1931, 
the number of persons speaking the language in the Santa! 
Ikirganas wais 67,052, wliereas the Maler tribe better known 
as Sainia Pahaiia in this district wurs returned as having a 
strength of 59,891. 'The excess is probably due to the fact 
that in parts of the district where Bamia Paharias are 
nianerouB, their language is spoken by some of the neigh- 
bours."^ 


* G. A. CU iejvsou, hhiginistiv Snrvey of India, Vol. IV, pp. 446-7, 
and Mr. W. G. Lacey, B. & O, Census Beport, 1931, page 245. 
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Biiidiis number 949,198 or 46.27 of the popdatioii, 
persons following the tribal religion of the primitive tribes 
number 865,128 or 42.17 per cent.,, Muhammadans 223,702 
or 10.9 per cent., while the number of Ghristians is 18,346 
and of Sikh and Jain 98. The table below shows the percen- 
tage of population following the tribal, Hindu and Muham- 
madan religions in the several subdivisions of this district. 




Hind as. 


Subaivi^icii. 

Tribal roligioiu 

i 

Depressed 

chsses. 

Other Hindus. 

Minsliins. 

Deog'hriV 

■ ; . 16 ' ■ 

iS 

54 ' : j 

,12 

Diirnl’a 

j 53 

' ^ ' 1 

18 

so 

4 

GoUU 

Ti 1 

j 

11 

41 

12 

Jainlava 

41 . 

1 

36 

9 

Bajm?!.! al i 

50 

9 

27 

14 

Pakaur 

t'Ao- : . 

1 5 . 

16 

17 


The majority of the Muhammadans are believed to be 
descendants of low' class converts made during the period of 
Mughal rule, and many of them can with difficulty be distin- 
guished from the Hindiiized aboriginals with wliom they live 
side by side. 

The niiiriber of Christians in the district enumerated at 
tlie 1931 census was 13,346 including 329 Europeans and 
204 Anglo-Indians and was distributed among the different 
subdivisions as below ; — 


Deoghar 

■ , 922- 

Godda . . ; 

1,046 

Jamtara 

1,497 

Pakaur 

2,248 

Kajinahal 

3,440# 

Dinnka 

4,193 


Total ... 13,346 

Excluding the Europeans and the Anglo-Indians, the number 

of Indian Christians was 

12,813 of whom 9,963 are Santals 
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and 449 are Saaria Paharias, converts of the several nnssioos 
which are at work in the district. 

The Church Missionary Society is at work in the Godda, 
Pakaiir and Eajmahal subdivisions, and has also established 
a colony for its converts in the Western Duars. Work w^as 
begun in 1862, the first missionaries being the Eevd. E. D. 
Piixley and the Eevd., W,. T. ■ Storrs. There are now five 
stations, the centres of evangelistic, educational and medical 
work, at Taljhari and Barharwa in the Eajmahal subdivision, 
and at Path ra and Bhagaya in the Godda subdivision, and at 
Hiranpur in the Pakaur subdivision. 

The Scandinavian Lutheran Mission has been established 
ill the Dumka subdivision for over 70 years, work being 
started in 1867 by the Eevd. H. P. Boerresen , a Dane, and 
by the Ee\rl. L. 0. Skrefsrud a Norwegian, whose Santali 
grammar is the chief authority on the language. The 
Mission is known as the Santa! Mission of the Northern 
Churches or the Indian Home Mission to the Santals because 
it was the intention of the founders to raise in India all the 
funds required for its support. In accordance with a compact 
with the Church Missionary Society its works in this district 
is confined to the tract south of the Bansloi river. In 1905, 
it took over an independent Mission started in the Jamtara 
subdivision by the late Mr. Heagert who had his head- 
quarters at Kairabani and established two branches of his 
Mission in the Dumka subdivision one at Maliaru about 
5 miles west of Dumka and the other at Dharampur near 
Kiimrabad 8 miles south of Dumka. It has mission stations 
at N arainpur (Birbhum) , Dinajpiir., Malda , Eajshahi and 
Cooch Behar and a colony in Assam where it owns a tea 
garden Q'Tornai Tea estate) . The important mission stations 
in this district are at Benagaria, Kaerabani, Maharu, 
Saldaha, Ilareya, Dumka, Mohulpahari, Dharampur (near 
Kiimrabad)., Chandrapura (near Ivatikund), Karikadar, 
Tilabani (near Asanbani) and Basetkundi (near Mahespur in 
the Pakaur subdivision). 

Other missions are the Christian Women’s Board of 
Missions, a Wesleyan Mission, which established itself in the 
Deoghar subdivision, and the American Methodist Episcopal 
Mission, which started work in the Pakaur subdivision under 
the Eevd. J. P. Meik in 1884. The converts of the latter are 
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mostly HindiJS and Muhammadans, very few being Santals. 
It maintains a boarding school with an industrial branch, at 
which boys and girls are taught poultrj^- keeping, gardening, 
fruit-farnung and carpentry. The Plymouth Brethren have 
stations in the Jamtara subdivision at Tetulbandha and 
Kasitanr in Circle Karinatanr,, Sagjuria in Circle Sierkatia, 
Biidhudih in Circle Gaichhand and at Bhagaya in Circle 
Mihijam. The name of the Wesleyan Mission at Deoghar 
is now changed and the Mission is called the Church 
Missionary Society under the Church of England and it has 
established a girls’ high English school at Beoghar. The 
■Roman Catholic ISfission has recently begun working in this 
district and has erected Mission houses with schools attached 
to them at Guhiajuri on the Dumka-Iiatikiind road and 
Dudhani adjoining Bninka town. The Gnliiajnri land 
measures 4B — ^IIK — 16D and was acquired by the Zamindar 
Mr. T. D. Tjal in August 1932 for settlement with the Mission 
and the Dudhani lands and houses standing thereon were 
purchased the 'Mission from Mr. Halford and Babii H. L. 
Banerji. 

Tribes and Ethuologically the Santal Parganas are one of the most 

CASTES. interesting distrifls of Bihar owing to the variety of races 
found in it. Generally speaking, the hilly country is 
inhabited mainly by Santals, Pah arias and other aboriginal 
tribes; the undulating region by semi-aboriginal races, with a 
smaller portion of aborigines and a fair sprinkling of Aryan 
settlers ; and tlie alluvial strip of country almost entirely by 
: Aiyans.' 

The earliest settlers in the district are believed to be the 
Paharias, one branch of vliom, viz., the IMaler, has been 
identified with the people called Malli by Megasthenes. 
This race found a refuge in the Rajrnahal Hills, and there 
they have to this day retained their peculiar customs. The 
other branch of the tribe, tire Mai Paharias, who are found 
in the south and west, lias become Hindaized, and, unlike 
the Maler, they have no distinct language. Other early 
occupants of the district were the Bhuiyas, who field the 
forest tracts and passes, and owed allegiance to the Khotauris 
or Katauris. Tiie latter seem, to have had their chief seat at 
Kharagpur in the south of the Monghyr district, and to have 
exercised supremacy in the south of^Bliagalpur and the north 
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of this district iintil they were overcome by Eajput adventurers 
from the north of India, who founded the Kharagpur Eaj and 
subsequently became Muhammadans. Eegarding the rela- 
tions of these Khetauris and Bhuiyas, Mr. (now Sir) H. 
McPherson, i.c.s, , writes Katauri domination was 
confined to the region west of the hills, and the Bhuiyas were 
the aborigines of the forest tracts, over whom the Katauris 
exercised sway, and to whom they were closely related by 
blood and inter-marriage. The Katauris had possession of the 
more open country to the north, the Bhuiyas held the forest 

tracts as ghatwals under the Katauris, The Bhuiyas belong 

to the same Dra vidian stock as the hill Maler. They have 
lost their Dravidian tongue and have taken on a veneer of 
Hinduism. Their chiefs make the usual Kshattriya preten- 
sions and calling themselves Surjyabansis disclaim connection 
with their Bhuiya kinsmen. But the physical characteristics 
of all are alike Dravidian , and in Captain Browne’s time 
tl772-7S) the chiefs never thought of claiming to be other than 
Bhuiya. The highest chiefs of the Bhuiyas are called 
Tikaits and are supposed to have received the mark of royalty. 
Inferior chiefs are called Thakurs, and the younger members 
of noble Bhuiya families are called Babiis. Wealth and 
position do not alwuys coincide with birth. The head of the 
Lakshmipur family, for example, is a Thakur, while the 
Patrol ghatival, a much less considerable person, is a Tikait.” 

The number of Khetauris at the census of 1901 w'^as 
leturned as only 1,431, but the similarity of the name (wKicIi 
is also spelt Khetari or Kheturi) wdth Kshattriya and the 
claim of the ^Khetauris to be Kshattriya have, it is believed, 
led to them being regarded as Eajputs in many cases. 
Mr. W. B. Oldham, indeed, wdio has made a special study 
of them, estimates their number at 30,000. The number of 
Khetauris as ascertained, at the census of 1931 is 26,787. 
The Bhuiyas, on the other hand, have a strength of 70,759, 
and are found mainly in the upland country to the west of the 
hills in the Dumka, Godda and Deoghar subdivisions. 

The following table shows the numerical strength 
(according to the census of 1931) of the different castes and 
tribes exceeding 10,000, classified under five heads, viz,. 
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Hindus, Aborigines, Semi-aborigines, depressed classes and 
Muhammadans;—^ 


Hifidm. 

: (a) High, castes— « 

Babhaii (Bbu- 
rnihar Brah- 
man). 
Brahmans 

Kayasthas 

Rajput 


(b) Pastoral and 
Agricultural j 
castes. — 


Number. Pro- 
l>ortion. 


11,027 I -56 

42,668 j 2-08 
10,769 j •52 


AhoriginaU, 
Mai Paharia . . 
Santals 

Sauria Paharia 
Mahli 

K a r m a 1 i, 
Mimda, 
Oraons and 
Kora. 


Dhanuk 

12,228 

1 *59 

Goala 

123,177 

6-00 

Kahar 

19,115 

•94 

Koiri 

18,629 

. *908 

Kurmi 

22,630 

MO 


195,779 


(c) Trading and 
industrial 




castes. — 
Bania 

Hajjam and 
Napit. 

Kamar 

Kumhar 

Panti , . 

Teli 

Barhi, Kandu, 
Kewat' and 
Mali, 


23,497 .M4 

26,412 1*28 

31,233 1*52 

13,146 -64 

54,679 2*66 

20,347 *99 

184,304^1 


Depressed 

classes, 

Bauri 

Chamar 

Dom 

Dosadh 

Musahar 

Raj war 

Dhobi, Hari, 
Mochi, Pasi 
and Turi. 


Semi~abo7'i- 

ginals. 

Bhuiya 

Khetauri 


Muhanvmadans, 

J olhas 
Others 


' Number. , . /Pro- 
portion. 


, 37,437 1-83 

754,804 36-80 

59,891 2*92 

17,687 -87 

9,741 -47 

8,79,560 

23,891 M6 

42,774 2-08 

39,248 1-91 

10,959 *53 

15,739 -70 

10,866 *53 

24,656 1*22 

1,68,133 


70,769 3-44 

26,787 1-305 


125,499 6-12 
98,203 4-8 

223,702 


From this table it will be sppn +bn-<- n 

2 
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new-comers, not being found in tlie district till the end of the 
18th century. Since then, ho’wever, one body after another 
has poured into the district, until they are now found in all 
parts of it, being most nurnerous in the Dainiii-i-koh, where 
they account for nearly two-thirds of the population, and 
least numerous in the Deoghar subdivisions, where, however, 
they account for one-fifth of the inhabitants and are 
numerous than any other caste or tribe. An account of them 
will be given in the next chapter. In this chapter it is pro- 
posed only to give an account of the Pah arias, a race peculiar 
to this district. 

The Paharias are divided into two branches : — (1) the Paha- 
Maler, also known as the Male Paharias or Saiiria Paharias, 
who are found in the north of the Eajmahai Hills, and (2) the 
Mai Paharias, who are found in the south of the hills and 
also in the hilly and wooded country in the south and west 
of the district. The word Maler is generally written Maler, 
but it is written Maler both by Mr. W. B. Oldham, who made 
a special study of them and by the Eevd. E. Droese whose 
grammar is the chief authority on their (Malto) language ; 
and that spelling* will therefore be adopted. The name is 
said to be simplj' the plural of Male, meaning '' he is a man,*’ 
but another theory is that the name is derived from the 
common Dravidian wwd Mala, meaning mountain, so that 
the original meaning of the name wmild be hillmen. The 
origin of the name Sauria is doubtful; it has been suggested 
that it originates in the term Savala Pahar I:)eing applied by 
Hindus to the Eajmahai Hills. The Santais call the Maler 
Mundas, and the Hindus call them simply Paharias. 

A clue to their origin is fou the tradition of the 
Oimons that their original home wa^ in the Carnatic, wdience 
they went up the Narbada river and settled in Bihar on the 
banks of the Son. Driven thence by the Muhammadans, the 
tribe split iiito two divisions. One of these, now represented 
by tile Oraons, ascended the Son into Palamau, and, turning 
enstwj'.rcl along the Eoel, took possession of the north-w^estern 
portion of Chota Nagpur. The other branch, following the 
course of the Ganges, settled in the Eajmahai Hills and vrere 
the progenitors of the Maler. In these hills, hemmed in by 
the Ganges on the north and east, and shut off from the 
outer world by thick forest on the south and west, the Maler 
have remained almost untouched by outside influences to this 
day. They have no characteristic of language in common 
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Maler, 


with the races which surround them, from which too they 
differ in physiognomy, in their social habits, in the way of 
forming their villages and houses, and in their methods of 
cultivation. 

The Maler are now inhabitants of the northern portion of 
the Darnin-i-koh, v/here they occupy the hillsides and tops of 
the hills, having been driven from the richer valleys by the 
more enterprising and industrious Santals. They live in 
village communities, each of which claims as its property 
certain hills, the boundaries of wdiich are not well defined. 
Some of their villages contain 40 or 50 houses, but the 
majority are small, seldom containing more than ten houses. 
Each village has a headman or manj'hi, who is ordinarily a 
stipendiary, receiving an allowance of Es. 2 a month from 
(Tovernment. Besides these, there are headmen called tihri 
mayijhis or tikridars, wdio hold either areas in the stipendiary 
^ullages with a sort of under-headman’s rights or independent 
areas in which they exercise all a headman’s rights. Such 
areas are called tikris (possibly from the Hindi tikri, a patch 
of poor soil) and appear to originate in the tikridars taking 
possession of portions of a hill and clearing them with their 
own labour or with the aid of other ryots. All the village 
communities fall within recognized divisions presided over by 
chiefs called sardars, under whom are sub-chiefs called naibs. 
In some ways they correspond to the Santal parganaits and 
des-manjhis respectively, but they are stipendiaries of Govern- 
ment receiving a monthly allowance, in return for which they 
have to report criminal offences and vital statistics. The 
sardars claim to hold all the villages subject to them, and the 
hills pertaining to those villages, as their own free property, 
subject only to the villagers’ own rights. They claim and 
receive both a fixed yearly due and also a portion of the 
produce or profit derived by the villagers from the hills. 

The Maler support themselves by the jhum or knrao 
method of cultivation, i.e., a patch of land is cleared with 
axe and fire, the soil is hoed and seeds are dibbled in among 
the ashes, the site thus cleared and cultivated being known 
as a jhum or kurao. The process is repeated at intervals of 
five years, with the result that in some long ranges practically 
all vegetation iurs disappeared for miles, the slopes looking 
as if they had been scoured by landslips. The Maler supple- 
ment their crops by the products of the chase, but they are 
not expert archers or hunters. 
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The Maler is short of stature and slight of make, with 
limbs long in proportion to Ms low stature. His complexion 
is a light blown; his nose is not prominent but flat and broad, 
at the base : and his eyes have the peculiar beady look of the 
Dra vidian. His hair is long and ringleted, and he keeps it 
\vell oiled and combed in a knot on the top of his head. 
According to Sir Herbert Eisley, '* in respect of physical 
cliaracteristics the Maler represent the extreme type of the 
Dravidian race as we find it in Bengal. The nasal index 
measured on 100 men of the tribe yields an average of 94,5, 
which closely approaches the proportions ascertained for the 
Negro.” 

Their general manner of life has been well described by AfANNER 
Captain Sherwill, who wrote : — -“ The liill-man is much 
shorter than the Sonthal, of a much slighter make, is beard- 
less or nearly so, is not of such a cheerful disposition, nor is 
he so industrious; his great delight appears to be attending 
the neighbouring markets, wMere, decked oiit with beads, and 
chains, his hair fastidiously combed, oiled and ornamented, 
he will, in company wdth his friends both male and female, 
while away the greater part of the day. ' Labour' is the hill- 
man’s abhorrence, but necessity compels him to cultivate a 
small portion of the land for his actual existeiiee ; beyond 
this trifling labour he never exerts himself. He will never- 
theless fish, or hunt or roam over miles of the forest searching 
for honey-combs, wild yams and other edible roots ; he will 
travel many miles to get a shot at a deer or to secure a j;)eaco:‘k. 

Such labour he considers in the light of amusement, but to 
have to clear away the forest for his crop he considers a great 
hardship ; but clear it he must, and the hill-man generally 
chooses the most precipitous hillsides as the ground best fitted 
for his crops. In these vspots an iron-sod staff or a pointed 
stick hardened by charring is used instead of the ploiigln 
With this implement holes are made in the soil at the distance 
of a foot or less from each other, into which ai'e (]roj)ped a 
mixture of the following seeds, Indian corn, junera, bora 
beans and the seeds of several small pulses. The tali and 
robust Indian-corn and junera form an ample support to the 
twining bora bean, which in its turn affords a l)eneficia,l shade 
to the more delicate pulses at its feet. The heads of the 
Indian corn when ripe are stocked in bamboo granaries of 
various shapes, and v^hich are raised off the ground on posts; 
whilst those required for immediate use are strung up to the 
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roof of the huts, and as required for food are submitted to 
the operation of being husked in a wooden mortar; of the 
meal of this grain a thick and nutritious pasty-pudding is 
made, wlrich forms the principal food of the hill people. The 
junera is treated in the same way, but the bora bean, kam 
rnhur and pulses are beateji out eitber by rubbing with the 
hand or by beating them on a log of wood.’’ The Maler do 
not confine themselves to this vegetarian fare. They eat 
beef, pork /domestic fowls and all kinds of fish, and indulge 
freely in strong drink. 

They are, on tlie whole, lazy and poor, “ Abject poverty 
is no misnomer among the Saorias of to-day ; six annas has 
to suffice many a family for victuals over eight weary days. 
Thriftless to a degree the Saoria garners but to squander at 
a festival, or to become the fortunate possessor of a godling. 
Superstition, and its handmaid Imagination, mould him at 
will, and in the grcn-e or the tree he beholds with terror the 
Jampori (Demno ghost) and invests the inexplicable pov7er of 
the railway train with a capacity for compassing the direst 
evil. He asrcibes an epidemic of small-pox or cholera to the 
advent of inimical spirits by railway. He exorcises them by 
constructing a rude model of a train, wheels it through the 
village, and into the jungle, and desires the invisible passen- 
gers to journey onwards. Such is the Saoria of to-day, and 
such has he been for countless generations.”^ They have 
five territorial divisions, viz., Parte in the centre of the hill 
tract, Mandro on the north, Pubbi on the east, Chetteh on 
the east from Tinpahar, and Dabrni on the south and in the 
Pakaur subdivision. There is no prohibition of inter-marriage 
among these divisions. The dormitory system prevails, f.c., 
the marriageable girls have a house to themselves and the 
youths another. Sexual license, though prohibited in theory, 
is tolerated in practice ; feasts and religious festivals end in 
riotous indulgence. Social affairs are regulated by a village 
panchayat composed, according to old custom, of the Sinyare 
or village headman, the Bandari or village messenger, the 
Kotwari, who is an executive official, and the Giri, who is 
an influential villager. The Bandari performs certain duties 
on ceremonial occasions, such as marriages and burials; and 
either be or the Dernno fie., the diviner) preaches at 


* R B Bainbridge, The Saorias of the Bahnahal HiUs, Memoirs, 
Vol. n, no. 4, 1907. * - 
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ceremonies and festivals, exhorting the younger generation to 
observe the tribal customs and code of morals. 

The following account of certain customs of the Maler is Keligion 
taken from the Saorias of the BafmaJial Hills, by Mr. E. B. 

Ba inbridge (Memoirs of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, VoL II, 
no. 4), to which the reader is referred for fiirthex^ details. 

An interesting account will also be found in Colonel Dalton’s 
Ethnology of Bengal , but this accoimt was based mainly on a 
monograph by Dieutenant Shaw published in the Asiatic^^^ 
Eesearches of 1795. The information, contained in the latter 
was obtained by Lieutenant Shaw from members of the crops 
of Hill Eangers at Bhagalpur and was apparently not verified 
locally. Colonel Dalton himself, it is plain, did not trust the 
monograph entirely, for he states that his account of the 
Paharia doctrines and ethics is an abstract of that communi- 
cated to Lieutenant Shaw by a Bubahdar, who had been a 
protege of Mr. Cleveland, and had received some education 
from him. He adds—'' I suspect the Subahdar was himself 
the ‘ Manu ’ of his tribe., and that many of his precepts were 
inspired by his patron.” 

The religion of the Maler is animism of the type common 
among Dravidian tribes. The deities worshipped by them 
are — Ber or Bern Gosain, Bilp Gfosain, Laihii Gosain, Darmare 
Gosain, Jarmatre Gosain. These gods are not represented 
by idols; no special form of v.nrship is prescribed; there is 
no special day fixed for their worship. They have no priests, 
and sacrifices are not offered to them except wdien the godlings 
of the Saiiria pantheon are worshipped. Laihu, Darmaz'e and 
Jarmatre Gosain"^’ are invisible : the representations of Ber 
Gosain and Bilp Gosain are seen in the heavens as the sun 
and the moon. Jarmatre and Darmare Gosains, although 
separate deities, are regarded as attributes of Laihu Gosain. 

These gods are invoked at all ceremonies. They have power 
to benefit cultivation and also the public health, and they 
possess much greater power than the godlings. There are 
23 godlings, besides several devils and evil spirits wdio have to 
be duly propitiated. Among the latter may be mentioned the 
Jampori, he., the spirit of a dead Demno or diviner, which 
haunts and kills pregnant women. 

As an example of the mode of worship of godlings the 
following is quoted ; — ‘ ' In the case of illness should the 

* Laihu Gosain;— the Creator. Darjnare Gosain = .Divinity of Truth, 
etc., Jarmatre = Divinity of Birth. 
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Uernrio or Charri Beddu advise a puja to Cxurno Naddti, tha 
householder takes rice and water and spiinkles them on the 
patient and in his house, saying : “ If recovery takes place, 

I will sacrifice to tliee 0 Gurno Gosain.’' The year having 
gone by, the date and name of the Tallu Beddu are ascertained 
and pochai is made ready. Two sal treest are selected and the 
Tallu kills a fowl and sprinkles them with the blood. He 
then paints them with sinclm md offers rice, pochai and patki 
taddi {dam). After this the trees are felled and the bark is 
taken oif. They are then carried and placed in front of the 
householder’s dwelling in line on the ground. The height of 
tlie house is measured while the Denino starts his incantations. 
When tiie poles are ready, the Demno gets astride of them 
and he is carried round the house five times. Before taking 
him round, liowever, his body is covered with the red ants 
found on mango trees, in order to ascertain whether the spirit 
has really entered, or whether the Demno is shamming ! The 
bite of this large red ant is excruciating I The poles are then 
taken inside the dwelling, and fixed to, and lashed side by 
side with, the central post of the house on the south. J A mud 
altar is erected and smdur is applied thereon. Offerings 
of rice and malcai are scattered and darn is sprinkled. The 
Demno does not allow the liquor to be wasted; he also eats 
the offerings in his excitement, saying ‘‘ The god comes from 
this path,” and other matters. Then the goat is brought and 
its head is taken oft', the Demno drinking the blood as usual 
from the severed neck. This finishes the puja, and the feasting 
and carousals begin. Men and women dance together, and 
the festival ends in a licentious orgie.” 

The performance of pujas is a frequent occurrence. 
“ Pujas,'’ writes Mr. Bainbridge, “ are offered on the village 
path to models of trains, umbrellas, elephants with three 
constables and two mahautH armed with swords and guns, 
also to leopards and tigers. When a puja is necessary, models 
of these are made and the ceremony takes place on the pathway 
leruling io the village. In case of illness sometimes the Demno 
fixes upon a ti’ain after consulting the oracles. He says : 

Many devils liave come into the village by train : make 
offerings and cast them out.” In the case of the elephant, 
constables and mahauts, the sanae thing is done. Leopards 
and tigers are propitiated, and pujas are offered to prevent 

I One tree for the wife and the other tree for the husband. 

t The Gumo Gpsain puja takes place in February and March, 
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them from entering the village. Puja to the umbrella is also 
offered iu the case of sickness. These ceremonies may take 
place during the course of an illness, and they are performed 
immediately, except in the case of the umbrella as more 
elaborate ari'angements are required, and the ceremony ends 
with a dance. Small-pox and cholera epidemics are often 
ascribed to the advent of many devils by train. The elephant 
is also able to bring a number of devils, and it is said to be 
wise to sacrifice to them. These devils are not described, 
and tlie models of the train and elephant are thrown in the 
place indicated by the Demno, or by one of the village women 
who is in the habit of being possessed by Gurya Gossain 'h 

A girl may not marry her brother, or any near blood Marriage, 
relatives; she may, - however, marry her fourth cousin. A 
man may marry an elder sister and a younger sister, but not 
a younger sister and then an elder sister. He may marry five 
01* six waves, and may rnarry five or six sisters provided the 
eldest sister be willing. The first wife is the chief wife, and 
all others are lier subordinates. All the household property is 
considered to be under her charge; the servants (if any) are 
under her orders. Her sons succeed to a third share of the 
fatlier’s property; the balance goes to the other waves and their 
children. In case of illness or absence of the first wife, the 
second wife occupies her place and is vested wdth her privileges. 

The wives all live in the same house. At night the husband 
sleeps in the centre, and the wives occupy beds on either side. 

In case of his having intercourse with a younger wife, with- 
out the consent of the elder wife, the husband is liable, on 
complaint, to a fine according to circumstances; for the fiirst 
offence a warning is administered. A man may keep as many 
concubines as he can afford besides waves, but can only do so 
with the consent of the chief wife and the girls themselves. 

Marriage betw^een first cousins and second cousins is not 
allowed. When an intrigue between them is suspected, a 
pmicluiyat is called, and, on satisfactory proof of the offence, 
two foW'ls (not capons) and two pigs are taken from the guilty 
parties. They are slaughtered and the blood is sprinkled 
with waiter at all the houses in the village by the Bandari. 

Salt is then brought by the Bandari and mixed with wattu’ in 
a leaf in the presence of the panohayat. The Bandari then 
says : “ If you two come together again, you will die within 

five days of the connection. You are henceforth separate. 

0 G osain ! these two are henceforth separate ; if they come 
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together again, destroy them within five days.” The salt is 
placed on the leaf with the point of a sword or knife, or with 
the claw of a tiger or leopard. The offenders are made to 
drink the mixture by the Bandari. As the delinquents get 
up to go, the Bandari tears two leaves, one for each 
offender, repeating the curse. The girl and her parents keep 
the offspring of such a union. If a boy, he is admitted into 
caste without any special ceremonies, but until marriage he 
is not allowed to eat at performed by the village. After 
marriage he is allowed to do so, if he gives a feast to the 
village. In the case of a girl, she takes her place with other 
women after marriage, but her husband has to feast the 
villagers. 

If a yoanger sister’s husband and an elder sister have a 
liaison, the man is fined Es. 20 and is outcasted; the woman 
has her head shaved and painted with saffron and lime, and 
she is taken all round the village by the Bandari and made a 
public spectacle. The offenders are also told to go away and 
die in the jungle. If they have obtained propert}?- and a fresh 
household godliiig, they are readmitted to caste, after giving 
a feast to the village. The woman does not desert her lover, 
for the payment of Es. 20 expiates the sin so far as she is 
concerned. This money is spent in a feast, at which the 
liver of a pig is broiled, offered with putfei taddi {dam) to the 
ancestors of the offenders with the words : — Grant, 0 
ancestors, that this sin be not put to the account of the village, 
but to the account of tlie offenders themselves.” The liver 
and liquor are disposed of by the 'paneJuiyat. 

There is nothing to prevent a Sanria from marrying a 
woman of another caste. This cannot l)e done according to 
old custom, but in practice the man and woman are admitted 
to caste by means of the usual feast. Wiien they die, however, 
they are not buried in the Paharia cemetery until Ee. 1 has 
been paid for each of them to the village headman. This suxu 
is termed heivah koreh (bewail, offering at a. puja, and korelt, 
togetlier). The children of such unions are Saiirias, are subject 
to no fines and penalties, and pay nothing to be buried in 
the village graveyard. 

The following account of the funeral ceremonies of tlie 
Maler is given by Mr. Bainbridge The dead are buried; 
the ancient custom is interment. After death the corpse is 
washed and oiled by the relatives. It is then clothed in its 
■ best apparel, sindiif is placed on the forehead and chest, one 
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line down the nose and one line down the chest. Bows, 
arrows, all personal propertH^ are brought and placed with 
the corpse. In the case of a woman, all her jewellery is put 
with the corpse; only one article belonging to the deceased 
is retained and produced on days of festival and pujas as a 
‘ souvenir After this, the corpse is carried outside the 
house, and placed with its head towards the west, the feet 
being towards the east. Before taking the corpse outside, 
grain is scattered within and without the house, and, as a 
rule, the path taken by the corpse to the graveyard has grain 
scattered along its length for some distance. There is general 
lamentation. The corpse is carried by four individuals, relatives 
or others. A fowl is killed and is cooked with makai (Indim 
corn) and put in an earthen plate . Gn the way to the graveyard 
the khaUa (bed) is placed on the ground, and air the relatives 
have one last look. From this point all the women-folk return. 
On reaching the graveyard, the grave is dug in depth to the 
height of an ordinary man, the bottom of the grave is laid 
out with poles and leaves, and the corpse is taken off the 
khatia and placed at the bottom of the grave on the poles and 
leaves. Then one of the relatives takes tw'o leaves of the 
bhelua plant {Semecarpus anacardkim) and places them over 
the face of the corpse. Poles are then driven in horizontally 
about lialf-way up the grave so as to make a platform over 
the dead body. After this the grave is filled in. The corpse 
is rifled of its jewellery and brass plates by the bearers. All 
the clothes of the corpse are torn in pieces and buried with 
the body. The grave finally has stones put on the top, and 
the cooked makai and fowl are placed at the four corners of 
the grave, saying : ‘ This is for you, 0 son, or wife; may 

your ancestors eat this and keep you in safety with them.’ 
The party then bathes and returns home. 

A corpse is buried on the day of death. Arrows and 
bows, sticks and bead necklaces are buried; articles of real 
value are brought away. The grave is dug east and west, arid 
the body placed with its head to the west. No prayers or 
mantras are repeated and the Demno is not required to be 
present. < All articles taken away by the bearers are sold, and 
a khassi (goat) is bought by them with the proceeds and eaten. 

When the bearers return they receive a bull, cow, goat, 
pig or fowl, according to circumstances. The animal is killed 
outside the village, and cooked rice is provided by the relatives 
of the deceased. The party eats, and, after eating, the leaves 
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used as plates are collected by the Bandari, who places ^ 
wattle screen thereon; he then sits on it with two other per- 
sons — five persons may sit bnt not more; everyone is brought 
forward and asked : * What claims have you against the 

deceased and what suspicions have you regarding his death? ' 
Claims not put forward at this time receive no recognition 
afterwards. Suspicion as regards witchcraft, or death by 
poison, also must be put forward at this time. This being 
done, the Bandari collects the leaf plates and carries them, 
with the receptacle in which they are carried, and places them 
on the spot where the dead body was put down in order to 
enable the relations to have a last look. There are no 
ceremonies in respect of purification in the case of death. 
Death does not render the relatives unclean. During five days 
the near relatives of the deceased abstain from eating food 
cooked with oil and turmeric. After five days an animal is 
killed on behalf of the deceased within the village. The same 
day the bearers kill the animal purchased by them with the 
proceeds of property taken from the deceased. This animal 
is killed, cooked and eaten by them outside the village; the 
bearers and relatives and all the villagers, women and children, 
sit outside their houses, and makai rice and meat are given 
in hhelua leaves to everybody. Pochai is also given. Before 
feasting, some broiled liver, pochai and makai rice are placed 
by all the guests at the spot where the body was first laid 
down. These things are placed in hhelua leaves, and the rela- 
tives take precedence in making the offering. The deceased is 
called upon by name to accept the offerings made, and he is 
told of all that has been done for him; then everyone begins 
the feast. After this the elder sit and repeat a homily to 
the relatives, which may be translated as follows : ' Be not 

sorrowful, his days are ended and he has now been taken by 
the Laihu Gosain (Maker).’ After the lapse of a year invita- 
tions to another feast are sent to all relatives, and these 
relatives bring offerings of rice and pochai. 

The Gharri Beddu ties a stone to a string, or balances a 
bow, and sits facing the east, holding the string and the stone 
suspended. He says, ' 0 Ber Gosain, in whose name shall 
the drums be beaten to please the deceased? ’ Names are 
repeated until the pendulum or bow oscillates. The drums 
are beaten, according to the measure for this ceremony, by 
the individual thus selected. The Gharri Beddu then asks : 
* Who shall kill the goat to please thee, 0 deceased Eama? ’ 
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^he name being ascertained, the Demno, who is present, is 
given some pochai inside the house, and he comes outside 
and everyone follows him. Straw is placed for him and he 
sits thereon. He takes a quantity in his hands. He washes 
his feet and hands, and then sits and calls to the deceased 
waving the straw in his hands : ‘ Oh come, these things are 

for thee; come, oh come! By the gocllings and demons, by 
the rocks and the jungles, by all the powers of darkness and 
light, come, 0 Bama, come to the feast provided for thee/ etc. 
This incantation has to be seen; it is indescribable. The Demno 
becomes more and more excited, his limbs tremble and his 
voice comes from him in gasps and yells until, on a sudden, 
he says : ‘ I am here! I am Bama! 1 ' Then his relatives 

fall on him, and, weeping and laughing, dress him in 
saffron-stained garments. The Demno asks for things required 
by him, brass plates, and money too, if he has taken the 
trouble beforehand to find out where it is hidden. He says, 
‘0 mother, where is mj thalUa, or money : bring it, mother. 

I and my ancestors are very poor, and I wish to take it with 
me; bring me so and so, father or aunt or sister ! ’ Everything; 
desired is given without suspicion. He also asks for food, 
and a quantity of each of the different kinds of food provided 
is heaped on a plate, and placed in the Demno’s hands; being 
Bama, he eats and drinks and throws pieces of food over 
his shoulders to his deceased relatives calling them by name ! 
While he is eating, the goat is killed and some of the blood 
is sprinkled over the food; while the blood is being sprinkled, 
the Demno seizes the goat, and, placing his mouth to the 
severed neck, drinks the blood. He also eats the mixture 
in his plate. The deceased’s relatives have all placed something 
in the plate according to request, or, according to their own 
wishes. The Demno’s mouth and face are smeared with 
blood. He yells and groans : he is truly an appalling spectacle I 
The opportunity is taken by the deceased’s relatives to 
ask questions as to why he left them, etc., etc., and these are 
answered according to the ingenuity of the Demno, or they 
are met by requests for articles I Menstruating females are not 
permitted to feed the Demno. Having satiated himself with 
blood, the Demno says : ‘lam now going back, I have eaten 
and drunken, and I am going back to Ber Gosain or Laihn 
Gosain Saying this, he falls down in a fit, rigid, and, to 
all intents and purposes, dead! Water is then poured over 
him and uncooked rice is thrown on him. This brings hirn 
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back to consciousness. He then takes water, and, aitei? 
striking the near relatives with his matted locks, he sprinkles 
the water on the assembled crowd, saying : ‘ All sins are 

washed away.’ He now throws away the straw. The articles 
collected by him, while personating the deceased, become his 
own property. Having been given to the deceased, at his 
own requests, no one dares to touch them except the Demno 
and his personal companions. All parties then adjourn to 
the feast, which lasts all night to the beating of drums. 
Dances are given by the girls and men, and the feast lasts 
as long as the pochai and food hold out. Before the guests 
leave, the nearest male relatives of the deceased on the father’s 
and mother’s side offer a piece of broiled liver and pochai 
and rice to Ber Gosain, saying : * Let not such a feast be 

given again in his house, let such feasts be given again only 
on occasions of rejoicing and festival! ’ This ceremony is 
called a77Lte (Malto), and bhauj, farewell (Hindi). Then the 
relatives and guests give money or other gifts to their hosts; 
and the hosts present two pigs or more to their guests. These 
are shot with arrows, and, after being cut up, the guests 
divide the meat, leaving one share to the hosts, and then take 
their departure after a general shaking of hands in the English 
fashion : the shaking of the right hand is a very old custom 
amongst men and women. 

These ceremonies apply to men, females and boys, but 
not to infants unable to speak. Such infants are buried 
outside the regular graveyard, and the bearers, before re- 
entering the village, are sprinkled with water by the Bandari. 
He also breaks an egg by casting it into the jungle, saying : 

‘ May the disease which killed the child not attack the 
villagers.’ A man or woman dying of small-pox is not buried. 
The, body is covered with thorns, or wood, and left in the 
jungle in a hole ! The five days’ ceremony does not take place. 
When the, village is free from disease, the feast and rejoicings 
described .above take place. In such cases only clothes go with 
the corpse; and on the amte day the bearers get an extra 
share of the feast. In cholera the same customs are followed 
and the village is under taboo. In neither case is the corpse 
placed on the ground for a last view on its way to the jungle. 
In ease, of death by accident or snake-bite the usual ceremony 
is observed. In case of death by tigers, or other wild animab, 
the same customs are fol^u^ed if the body is found; if mot, 
the usual feast takes place after the lapse of a year. 
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** The Paharias do not employ Brahmans or Hindus as 
priests. In the case of a Paharia suffering capital punish- 
ment, or dying in a far country, the bhauj always takes place. 
The Simlong (Pakaur) and Chandana (Godda) Paharias burn 
their dead sometimes, but this is comparatively a new custom. 
It is inaccurate to say that the Bemno is not buried. He is 
buried except when he dies without relatives; but anyone dying 
without relatives is left in the jungle. In the case of a chief 
a house is built over the grave, but this house is not repaired 
and gradually disappears. On the horizontal stakes at the 
bottom of the grave, bhelua or sal leaves are laid, and the 
corpse is placed thereon. In some cases the whole corpse is 
covered with leaves.’' 

The Mai Paharias are a Hinduized section of the tribe, 
and differ in many respects from the Maler. They have the 
same slender build, but are darker, and also dirtier. They 
cut their hairs short, and some of them are taller and more 
robust than the Maler. Not only have they taken on a veneer 
of Hinduism, but they have adopted' the language of their 
Aryan neighbours, speaking a corrupt form of Bengali. They 
are also far more advanced in their methods of cultivation, for 
they have learned to cultivate with the plough. They still 
jhum, however, in the South Pakaur and South Godda portions 
of the Damin-i-koh; in the Dumka Damin the practice has 
been stopped for many years by the Forest Department. Like 
the Maler, they cultivate the hill summits, but these often 
consist of miniature tablelands, especially in the south and 
south-western ranges : it is surprising what an amount of level 
surface one finds on them after climbing the steep hillsides. 

They now regard the Maler as barbarians, contemptuously 
calling them Chet (a corruption of the Hindi Chit meaning 
supine), while one branch arrogates for itself the title of 
Kumarbhag, i.e., the princely race, and claims kinship with 
the Eajput family of Sultanabad. There appears to be little 
doubt, however, of their common origin, and in Kunwarpal, 
which is the wildest and least accessible part of the Damin-i- 
koh, they assimilate in polity and mode of cultivation more 
to the Marler in the north than to their brethren elsewhere 
in the district. Here also they prefer to speak the Maler 
tohgufe ihstea;d of the dialect used by the Mai Paharias of 
th^ south' ££nd West. In fact, in this tappa^ which lies on 
the boundary between the two sections of the Paharias, they 
are said to be undistinguishable from the M^ler ih lan^ages 
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habits and appearance. Here the Santals have generally 
gained access to the higher valleys, where they cultivate the 
rich deep soil with the plough, while the Mai Paharias seem 
to have clung to the steep hillsides with their jharna, though 
they also use the plough in the flatter portions ot the hill 
tops. Outside the Damin-i-koh, in the south-west of the 
district and in the Deoghar subdivision the Mai Paharias 
prefer to call themselves Naiya (or the reformed race) and 
Pujahar (or worshippers). Jn this part of the district they 
form the chief labouring class, but many of them have small 
agricultural holdings, and they often hold the post of village 
watchman. Their cultivation in the plains differs in no 
respect from that of their neighbours, though they are still 
addicted to jhuming, which they call kuruahari, it they get 
an opportunity. 

Eegarding the different social characteristics of the Mai 
Paharias, the following remarks of Mr. W. B. Oldham are 
of interest : — “ It is only in Kunwarpal, where they stand 
alone in their hills, preserving, remnant though they are, 
much the same position as when they were a comparatively 
powerful race and first embraced Hinduism, that the Mals 
maintain a position at all proportionate to their claims to caste. 
In the plains, where they are dominated by their more Aryan 
and more purely Hindu neighbours, they retain only the titles 
which connect them with a royal race, and are otherwise among 
the lowest of the low. In the Deoghar subdivision they are 
called Pujahars and Naiyas; the former, J believe, merely a 
nickname evoked by the novelty of a jungle race being seen 
to perform Hindu worship; and the latter designating them, 
in distinction from their old demon-worship, as followers of 
a new creed.”* 

The following account of the religion, funeral and marriage 
customs of the Mai Paharias is quoted from Sir Herbert 
Eisley’s Tribes and Castes of Bengal At the head of the 
Paharia religion stands the sun, to whom reverential obeisance 
is made morning and evening. On occasional Sundays a 
special worship is performed by the head of the family, who 
must prepare himself for the rite by eating no salt on the 
previous Friday and fasting all Saturday, with the exception 
of a hght meal of molasses and milk, taken at sunset after 
bathing. Before sunrise on Sunday morning a new earthen 


* 8om Hhiorical and Ethnical Aspects of the Burdwan District. 
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vessel, a new basket some rice, oil, areca nuts and vermilion, 
and a brass lota of water with a mango branch stuck in it, 
are laid out on a clean space of ground in front of the house. 
The worshipper shows these offerings to the rising sun and 
prays, addressing the luminary as ‘ Gosain,’ that he and his 
family may be saved from any specific danger or trouble that 
is supposed to threaten them. The rice is then given to a 
goat, which is decapitated while eating by a single blow from 
behind. The body of the animal is then cooked and served 
up at a feast, of which the neighbours partake; the head alone, 
which is deemed prasad, or sacred, being carefully reserved 
for the members of the family. 

‘‘ Next in honour to the sun are Dharti Mai, mother earth, 
her servant, or as some say sister, Garami; and Singhbahini, 
who bears rule over tigers, snakes, scorpions and all manner 
of noxious beasts. To the earth goats, pigs, fowls, etc., are 
offered in Asarh and Magh, and buffaloes or goats are sacrificed 
about the time of the Hindu Durga Puja to the goddess 
Singhbahini, who is represented for sacrificial purposes by a 
lump of clay daubed with vermilion and oil and set up in front 
of the worshipper’s house. The village manjhi officiates as 
priest. The Magh worship of Dharti Mai is clearly the festival 
described by Colonel Dalton under the name Bhuindeb, the 
earth god."^ The Mals plant in their dancing place two 
branches of the sal tree, and for three days they dance round 
these branches, after which they are removed and thrown 
into a river, which reminds one of the Karma festivals as 
solemnized by the Oraons and Kols in Ghota Nagpur. On 
this occasion the men and women dance vis-a-vis to each 
other, the musicians keeping between. The men dance holding 
each other above their elbows, the left hand of one holding 
the right elbow of the other, whose right hand again holds the 
left elbow of the arm that has seized him. The fore-arms 
touching are held stiffly out and swayed up and down. They 
move sideways, advance and retire, sometimes bending low, 
sometimes erect. The wonien hold each other by the palms, 
interlacing the fingers, left palm upon right palm, and left 
and right fore-arms touching. They move like the men. 

Two curious points may be added. The man at whose 
instance or for whose benefit the ceremony is performed must 
sleep the night before on a bed of straw; and the dancing 


^ Ethnology of Bengal, p. 274. 
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party, who are greatly excited with drink, shout continually 
hur, bur (pudendum muliebre), a, mode of invocation believed 
to be specially acceptable to the goddess. In this somewhat 
indelicate cry we may perhaps see a barbarous and undraped 
reference to the vis genetrix naturrs so prominent in many 
early forms of belief. 

“ Besides these greater elemental deities, the Mai 
Paharias recognize and propitiate a number of vaguely-defined 
animistic powers, chief among whom is Chordanu, a malevolent 
spirit needing to be appeased at certain intervals with sacrifices 
and the first fruits of whatever crop is on the ground. To the 
same class belongs Mahadana, for whom eggs are the 
appropriate offering. Among the standard Hindu deities Kali 
and Lakhi Mai (Lakshmi) are honoured with sparing and 
infrequent worship, the offerings in this case being the 
perquisite of the village headmen. 

“ Ancestor worship is in full force, and the sacra privata 
of a Mai Paharia household correspond precisely with those 
observed by the Maler tribe. The Lares are known to both 
by the familiar term Gumo Gosain or Deota, the gods of the 
wooden pillar (gumo), which supports the main rafters of the 
house. Around this centre are grouped a number of balls of 
hardened clay, representing the ancestors of the family, to 
whom the first fruits of the earth are offered, and the blood 
of goats or fowls poured forth at the foot of the pillar that 
the souls may not hunger in the world of the dead. As every 
household is guarded by its ancestral gods, so every village 
has a tutelary deity of its own — Laren agri custodem — ^who 
lives in a sal tree within the village. This tree is daubed 
with red lead and worshipped on certain occasions, and may 
on no account be cut down. The tribe have no priests, and 
the head of the household or village, as the case mav be, 
perfoeas all religious and ceremonial observances. Brahmans, 
however, are, to some extent, held in honour, and presents 
are given to them on festal occasions. 

“ The dead are usually burned, and a piece of bone is 
saved from the flames to be thrown away into a river or a 
deep tank the waters of which do not run dry. The relatives 
are deemed impure, and may not eat salt for five days. At 
the end of that time they are shaved, and partake of a feast 
provided by the eldest son. The funeral expenses are a first 
charge on the estate, and after these have been paid the 
balance is equally divided among tie sons, daughters getting 
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no share. Very poor persons, who cannot afford to give a 
feast, bury their dead in a recumbent position with the head 
towards the south, and give nothing but a little salt and 
meal {satin) to the friends who attend the funeral. In 
Buchanan’s time it was the universal custom to bury the dead 
on the day of death. No smidha m performed by the Mai 
Paharias proper, but some of the wealthier members of the 
Kumarbhag sub-tribe are beginning to adopt a meagre form 
of this ceremony in imitation of their Hindu neighbours. 

Marriage is either infant or adult. Girls are rarely Marriage, 
married before the age of ten or eleven , and usually not until 
they are fully grown up. In the latter case sexual intercourse 
before marriage is tacitly racogniz^d, it being understood that 
if an unmarried girl becomes pregnant her lover will come 
forward and marry her. A professional match-maker (sithu) 
is usually employed by the bridegroom’s people to search for 
a suitable wife. When his selection has been made, a visit 
of inspection is paid by the parents; and if the proposed bride 
is approved of, the price to be paid for her is settled by personal 
discussion. Custom ordains that the amount shall be an odd 
number of rupees, not less than five, nor more than twenty- 
five. It must be paid, either in a lump sum or by instalments, 
before the marriage can be celebrated. On the occasion of 
the final payment the bridegroom’s parents send by the sithu 
some bajra beer and a sari for the bride, which is made over 
to her maternal uncle to be kept till the day of the wedding. 
Particular inquiries were made regarding the reason for thus 
selecting the maternal uncle as a sort of trustee for the bride's 
pecuUum, but no definite result wSfS arrived at; and this 
usage, undoubtedly one of great antiquity, seems only to be 
explicable as a survival of female kinship, a system of which 
no other traces are met with in the tribe. 

Shortly after the bride-price has been paid, the sithu 
is again sent to the bride’s house, this time bearing an arrow 
wound round with yellow thread tied in as many knots as 
there are days to the date proposed for the wedding. The 
bride’s people make their preparations accordingly, undoing 
a knot a;S each day passes. On the day before the bridegroom 
arrives and is lodged near the bride's house. Early next 
morning a big feast is given,, after which the brid^room 
takes his seat facing the east in a sort of arbour of sal branches 
built for the- purpose. Here he is joined by the bride, dressed, 
like, him, in a new cotton wraf^per dyed yellow with turmeric. 
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who sits besides him while the maidens of his company comb 
out her hair. A sal leaf cup is oifered to the bridegroom, con- 
taining red lead, which he daubs on the bride^s forehead and 
the parting of her hair. The girls who combed the bride’s hair 
take her hand, dip a finger into the red lead, and make seven 
spots on the bridegroom’s forehead. This final and binding 
rite is received with a shout of applause, which is the signal 
for the Dom musicians in attendance to beat the drums for a 
dance. Towards evening the wedded pair go off to the bride- 
groom’s house, where the whole party spend the night in 
dancing and drinking. 

“ Polygamy is permitted, and, in theory at least, there are 
no restrictions on the number of wives a man may have. 
Practically, however, the poverty of the tribe and their hand- 
to-mouth fashion of living set strict limits to the exercise of 
this right, and few Paharias indulge themselves with the luxury 
of a second wife, except when the first happens to be barren. 
A man may marry two sisters, but he must follow the order 
of age, and if already married to a younger sister, may not 
take an elder sister to wife. 

“ A widow may marry again. She is expected to marry 
her late husband’s younger brother if there is one; but if 
he does not wish to marry her, any member of the caste not 
barred by the prohibited degrees may have her on paying a 
bride-price of Es. 2 to her late husband’s relatives. No 
ceremony is required, nor is sindur used. The husband merely 
gives the woman a new cloth and takes her to his house. A 
wife may be divorced with the sanction of the caste council 
or panchayat for adultery or persistent and incurable ill-temper. 
As a rule arrangements of this sort are effected by mutual 
consent, the parties tearing a sal leaf in two before the 
panchayat as a symbol of separation. The seducer of a married 
woman is required to repay to her husband the sum which 
she cost him as a virgin. Divorced wives may marry again 
in the same manner as widows, and for the same bride-price, 
which is paid to their own, not to their late husband’s, 
relations.” 

It does not appear that the Paharias are a dying race. A 
report submitted in 1836 by Mr. Dunbar, then Collector of 
Bhagalpur, shows that Cleveland estimated their number in 
all the hills at 100,000; while he himself basing his calculation 
partly on personal knowledge and partly on the registered 
number of houses, estimated their number in the demarcated 
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tract alone at about 50,000. These figures must be regarded 
as conjectural, but it is perhaps not an unfair assumption that, 
like other early estimates of population, they were in excess 
of the actual numbers. The total number of Paharias in the 
district returned at the several census operations was as 


below ^ 

1872 

• • ^ 

Maler or 
Sauria 
Paharias. 

68,335 

Mai Paharias, 
Naiyas and 
Pujahars. 

18,000 

Total. 

86,335 

1891 


111,592 

( 7,837 -i 

( 17,068/ 

136,497 

1901 


47,066 

41,048 

88,114 

1911 

..... 

62,734 

38,553 

101,287 

1921 


55,600 

39,972 

95,672 

1931 

. » .j 

59,891 

37,437 

97,328 


This is nearly 5 per cent of the total population of the district. 
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CHAPTER 


THE SANTALS. 

The traditions of the Santals represent them as a race 
wandering from one country to another until they found 
their present home in Ghota- Nagpur and the adjacent districts. 
Starting with the creation, these traditions tell us how the 
first human pair came into existence, how they fell into sin, 
t.c., had sexual intercourse with one another, after having 
been taught to brew and drink tondi by Lita, and how they 
begot seven sons and seven daughters, who ended in marrying 
one another, whereupon the human race greatly multiplied, 
but also became very wicked. This happened while they 
were living in Hihiri-pipiri. They then came to a land called 
Khoj-kaman, where God called upon them to return to Him; 
but they would not. Thereupon He decided to exterminate 
the race, sparing only one holy pair — whether the first pair 
or some other is forgotten — who were ordered to enter a cave 
in the mountain of Harata. They obeyed, and then for 
seven days and seven nights it rained fire (or, as some say, 
water), so that all the rest of mankind and all animals were 
destroyed. After the rain of fire ceased the pair came out 
and a new human race sprang from them. They lived for 
some time close to Harata, but moved from there to SasaU' 
beda, i.e., a flat riverside land (beda) with turmeric (sasan)- 
Here the race was divided into nations and tribes having the 
same tribal names as the children of the first pair with five 
more added. From Sasan-beda they came to Jarpi. As they 
wandered on they encountered a high range of hills, in trjdng 
to cross which they nearly lost their lives. It was so high 
that it was long into the forenoon before they saw the sun — 
proof, be it noted, that they were travelling east. Here they 
started worshipping Marang Burn (the big mountain); till 
then they had worshipped only God. Through the Sin pass 
and Baih pass they came to Aere, from there to Kaendc: 
thence to Chae (Chai), and finally to Champa. 

In Champa they lived in prosperity under their own kings 
for a long time. At first they dwelt in peace with the Hindus, 


^-This chapter was, originally compiled witji the help of the Bevd, 
P. 0. Bedding of Mohulpahari, 
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because they had helped Eama against Eavana, but later on 
they had fights with the Hindus and am themselves. In 
Champa several races (the Mundas, Birhors, Kiirmis and 
others), separated from what was, according to the traditions, 
till then the common Kharwar race. From Champa they 
came to Tore Pokhori Baha Bandela, where the people after 
twelve days* or twelve years’ discussion— tradition has for- 
gotten which— decided to give up certain old customs and to 
adopt new social customs. Thence they migrated to various 
places, e,g,y Sikhar and Sant, and at length came to their 
present homes. 

On the basis of these traditions several theories have been 
put forward to account for the origin of the Santals. The 
Eevd. I:. O. Skrefsrud has conjectured that they lived 
successively in Persia, Afghanistan and Chinese Tart ary, and 
entered India from the north-west, that they settled in the 
Punjab and made their way thence to the Chota Nagpur 
plateau.* Colonel Dalton believed that the Santals came 
from North-East India, and fonnd their way to the Chota 
Nagpur plateau and the adjoining highlands by the line of 
their sacred stream, the Damodar river. In support of this 
theory he cited certain remarkable coincidences of custom 
and language between the Santals and some of the aboriginal 
tribes on the north-eastern frontiers of India, from which he 
inferred a connection in the remote past. This theory of a 
north-eastern origin was also accepted by Sir William Hunter 
in the A7inals of Rural Bengal, Colonel Waddell, again, 
regards the Santal tradition of their wanderings as a record 
of actual tribal progress from the central alluvial valley, of the 
Ganges south-westward to the hills, under pressure of the 
Aryan invasion of the valley from the north.”! 

With reference to this theory Dx. A. Campbell writes : — 
” The theory which seems to me caj)able of proof is that 
the Santals, or rather the people of whom they are a portion, 
occupied the country on both sides of the Ganges, but more 
especially that in the north. Starting from the north-east, 
they gradually worked their way up the valley of the Ganges till 
we ^find them in the neighbourhood of Benares, with their 
headquarters near Mirjgapur^ Here the main body, which had 
kept the northern bank of the river, crossed, and, heading 

*lntToduciion to Grammar of Santali Language, 1873, 

^The Traditional Migration of the Santal Tribe, Indian Antiqnaiy, 
1893. 
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southwards) came to the Vindhya hills. This obstruction 
deflected them to the left/and they at length found themselves 
on the tableland of Chota Nagpur.’' Dr. Campbell further 
believes that the traditions point to a remote past and not 
to recent migration inside the Chota Nagpur plateau. 

Efforts,” he writes, ” have been made to identify the 
countries, rivers, forts, etc., mentioned in the traditioUsS of the 
Santals with those of similar names in Chota Nagpur. 
Localities have in many instances been found bearing tradi- 
tional names, and the inference has been drawn that it w^as 
here that the traditions of the Santals took their rise, and 
that their institutions were formed. But only a slight know- 
ledge of these traditions is necessary to show that they belong 
to a much more remote period than the location of the Santals 
in Chota Nagpur, and to countries separated from it by many 
hundreds of miles.”* 

This latter theory is not accepted by Sir Herbert Eisley, 
in whose opinion the legend of the Santals does not appear 
to deserve serious consideration as a record of actual wander- 
ings. ” A people whose only means of recording facts 
consists of tying knots in strings, and who have no bards to 
hand down a national epic by oral tradition, can hardly be 
expected to preserve the memory of their past long enough 
or accurately enough for their accounts of it to possess any 
historical value. If, however, the legends of the Santals are 
regarded as an account of recent migrations, their general 
purport will be found to be fairly in accord with actual facts.” 
The same authority then proceeds to point out that it is 
clear that there was once a large and important Santal colony 
in parganas Chai and Champa in the Hazaribagh district, 
and that there is some evidence that a fort of theirs was taken 
by the Muhammadans. ” If the date of the taking of this 
fort by Ibrahim Ali were assumed to be about 1340 A.D., 
the subsequent migrations of which the tribal legends speak 
would fill up the time intervening between the departure of 
the Santals from Chai Champa and their settlement in the 
present Santal Earganas. Speaking generally, these recent 
migrations have been to the east, which is the direction they 
might prima facie have been expected to follow. The earliest 
settlements which Santal tradition speaks of, those in Ahiri 
Pipri and Chai Champa, lie on the north-western frontier of 
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the tableland of Hazaribagb and in the direct line of advance 
of the numerous Hindu irnrnigr ants from Bihar. That the 
influx of Hindus has in fact driven the Santals eastward is 
beyond doubt, and the line which they are known to have 
followed in their retreat corresponds on the whole with that 
attributed to them in their tribal legends/'* 

On this subject Mr. Bodding writes It is as yet very 
difficult to say anything definite as to the origin of the Santals, 
or rather of the race to which they belong. They have had 
no written records of their own. To come to a conclusion, 
therefore, we have to examine and rely upon other materials. 
These are their traditions, their customs/ their language, 
their anthropological features and what may be found in 
foreign records. As to their traditions, it is possible to accord 
them too high a value; but I feel sure no one who has got a 
true knowledge of them will be inclined to despise them. It 
is true they contain much phantastic stuff, apparently 
borrowed from foreigners. When you hear part of the story 
of the creation , you are reminded of myths of the same kind 
prevalent, c.g., in Southern Burma. Much is childish. But, 
on the other hand, it is difficult to avoid the impression that 
below the surface there are remnants of true facts. 

** The traditions have been handed down from gum to 
chela from generation to generation. They differ in minor 
details, but all have certain fragments of songs in common, 
which record the main events. The traditions have a prac- 
tical interest for the people; they are repeated by the gurus 
on certain occasions, of which I shall only mention the so- 
called chacho-chhatiar, the ceremonial feast when a young 
person is formally taken into the tribe and given the rights 
of a Santal. One indispensable part of the ceremony is that 
a guru recites the traditions, beginning with the creation and 
ending with how they came to their present home. It will 
be seen that in this way the traditions are always kept up 
to date, and that they possess a real living interest for the 
people, enough to give them more than a mythological value. 

“ I am inclined to believe that the Chai and Champa 
mentioned are to be found in Hazaribagh and on the Chota 
Nagpur plateau, and from this point it is not difficult to 
verify the wanderings of the people as told by the traditions. 
As to what lies before that time and those places, it is difficult 
to pronounce an opinion. It cannot at best be anything more 
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than a dim recollection, the more so when it is borne in mind 
that the Santals, shortly after leaving Champa, dBliberately 
gave up old and adopted new social customs. I am inclined 
to think that the skeleton of the first part of the traditions 
refers to the remotest antiquity, but that the facts have 
possibly been mixed, so that details belonging to a later period 
may have been fitted on to an earlier one. That part of the 
traditions refers to the people’s existence outside India seems 
beyond doubt. 

Before leaving the traditions I may mention three 
statements found in them. They may mean nothing or hide 
the solution of the problem ol the origin of this race. The 
first is the very beginning of the traditions, which says : — 

‘ Towards the rising of the sun is the birth of man.’ The 
second is the statement (meritioned later in the section on 
mythology) that after the pair of swan (hans hasil) had got a 
boy and girl out of their eggs, and had fed and kept them for 
some time, they became very anxious as to where they should 
place them. They implored God to help them, and he 
recommended them to fly out and seek a place for the two 
human beings. They went forth towards the setting of the 
sun and found Hihiri Pipiri, reported this to God, and were 
ordered to take the boy and girl there, which they did 
carrying them on their backs. The third is that the old 
traditions say that man was born on the ocean. The tradi- 
tions elsewhere declare or imply that the migrations have been 
towards the east, excepting perhaps the wanderings to 
Khoj-kaman and Sasan-beda. 

As a general rule the customs and institutions of a 
people will give some hints as to their previous connections, 
and this is al^o the case with the Santals. But, as already 
mentioned, they have at a certain time (probably in our loth 
century) deliberately discarded some old social customs and 
adopted new ones, doubtlessly under Hindu influence, and got 
some Aryan sociaf customs altered to suit their convenience. 

I should not be surprised to find that they have at some time 
had regular Hindu teachers. Still a great many of the original 
customs are preserved, and the handling of the adopted ones 
also is origihal. It is quite true that many of their customs 
point to the east, much further even than Assam, and others 
perhaps to the north. The matter has, however, not been 
sufficiently investigated as yet to give us a right to base more 
than hypothesis on what we know.. 
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** Another sonrce of knowledge is the language, and a 
careful study yields wonderful results and brings to light 
unimpeachable facts. The Santal language has a pure non- 
Aryan skeleton, with very few exceptions a pure grammar, 
and an often rich vocabulary of Words denoting everything 
which can in any way be observed with the senses, names of 
the body and parts of it, etc., in short, all which is their own 
by nature. But when it conies to words which denote most 
things that appertain to civilization, complex states of mind, 
abstract thought, etc., or names for social functions and 
relations brought about by marriage, not to mention law 
terms, we find most of them have been borrowed from their 
neighbours. All these additions with very few exceptions are 
of Aryan origin, and belong to one or other of the Aryan 
vernaculars of North India. The most recent additions com© 
from Bengal,, or even Assam, being importations by returned 
tea garden coolies ; previous to that we have appropriations 
from Bihari and other forms of Hindi, A good many words 
must have been borrowed far to the west ; their peculiar form 
is a sure sign that the ancestors of the Santals must have been 
living much further west than Chota Nagpur, 

On the other hand, there are a few linguistic features 
in the Santal language which may perhaps find an explanation 
in trans-Himalayan languages. As far as I know, some 
phonetic peculiarities of the Santal and other Munda 
languages are not found further west than the present habitat 
of these races, but are, on the contrary, met with eastwards. 
The linguistic relatives of the Santals are at present to be 
found to the east, specially in Southern Burma and on the 
Malay Peninsula (Mon-Khmer and other languages) ; and a 
conviction is gradually establishing itself that these peoples 
belong to a large race living mow eastwards so far as the 
Pacific islands, and having their westernmost * friends ’ in 
India. It is not as yet more than a hypothesis ; but what is 
known distinctly points in that direction. There is, of course, 
a possibility that what is found common in all their languages 
is borrowed from a now unknown common source. 

“ We then come to the anthropological question. The 
Santals have been classified as belonging to the Dravidian 
race, and this classification has been based on anthropological 
measures; linguistically there is. absolutely no connection 
between the two, except a few words borrowed. The features 
are very much alike, and the anthropological measurements 
^ ' . 61 Bev, 
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gi^e Vety similar results. But a good many races in this 
world would in that case have to be classified as Dravidians. 
Both may have a common origin in the unknown past; but 
apart from these measurements we know nothing to connect 
the races with any certainty. Besides, the Dravidian type, 
although the prevalent one, is by no means the only one found. 
Several Aryan t5^pes are met with, and a Mongoloid one is 
not very uncommon. Other types may be found, but too few 
to be taken into account. All this proves mixture of blood 
at some time or other. What T would especially draw atten- 
tion to in this connection is the Mongoloid type, and types 
resembling what is found in Assam, Burma and further on. 
To obtain sure results, however, it is necessary to have exact 
measurements of all types, not only of the Dravidian one. 
There is a possibility that they may have been a Dravidian 
tribe, which for some reason or other gave up their old 
language and adopted a new one ; we find instances of a 
similar nature even among the Kharwarian tribes. But there 
is no trace of this having happened, and I think it is safest 
to await further investigations before adopting such a theory. 

“ Finally, we have what outsiders have recorded and 
connecting points in the history of other better known races. 
There is not much more than what is mentioned in Sir H. H. 
Bisley’s excellent work (Tribes and Castes of Bengal), and 
what has been recorded here further down in this chapter. 
It all refers to a recent or comparatively recent time. I think 
it may be ascertained that the ancestors of these races were 
living west of Benares about the commencement of our era — 
I am accepting the theory that the Cheros originally belonged 
to the Kharwars. The fact that the Raniayana tells us about 
the help of Hanurnan should not be overlooked, but be com- 
pared with the statement of the traditions that the Eharwars 
helped Eama. 

“ When all this is summed up, the result is rather 
meagre. We may be fairly sure that the ancestors of the 
race to which the Santak. belong were living on the Chota 
Nagpur plateau about six hundred years ago, and that they 
had at that time been living there for many generations. 
Their traditions and their language make it likely that they 
have reached this place from the west (south-west) ; and it is 
not improbable that about two thousand years ago they were 
on both sides of the (ranges west of Benares, 
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If we are to accept the traditions of the people these 
either affirm or pre*siippose that, since the time when the 
human race was split up into nations, they have always been 
wandering in a more or less easterly direction — a direction 
which now-a-days also is followad by them in all their 
migrations. This would imply that they came into India 
froni the north-west. I must confess that I personally was 
long of this opinion, and I have not given it up altogether ; 
but I am more and more getting my eyes opened to the fact 
that the Santal and .Munda peoples have their connections 
towards the east. It is possible that the Santals and other 
Munda tribes have come from the east into India, that they 
at first advanced far to the west, and that after some time 
they were forced by the invading Aryans to retrace their 
steps ; hut it is also just as possible that they are the last 
remnants and laggards of a race which came from the west 
and has spread to the east and south. As far as I can see, 
it is not possible to pronounce a more definite opinion at 
present.’’ 

Whatever may have been the original habitat of the race, ^he 
there is no doubt that within historic times they were settled Santas 
in the Ghota Nagpur plateau and in the adjoining districts of 
Midnapore and Singhbhum, and that they began to make 
their way northwards towards the close of the 18th century* 

The earliest mention of them appears to be contained in an 
article entitled “ Some Extraordinary Facts, Customs and 
Practices of the Hindus ” by Lord Teignmouth (Sir John 
Shore;, which was published in the Asiatic Eesearches of 
1795. In this article they were designated “ Soontars and 
described as a rude unlettered tribe residing in Eamgur 
(Eamgarh), the least civilmed part of the Company’s posses- 
sions, who have reduced the detection and trial of persons 
suspected of witchcraft to a system.” The first mention of 
the Santals in this district occurs in Montgomery Martin's 
Eastern India (compiled from Buchanan Hamilton’s manus- 
cripts), which contains two references to them, in one of 
which their name is spelt ” Saungtar,” while in the other 
a printer’s error has converted it to ” Taungtar.” The first 
is : — ” It is only in Lakerdewani that some impure Taungtes 
have been permitted to work the cow, and the most violent 
opposition was at first made to such an atrocious innovation ; 
but the obstinacy of the barbarians prevailed, chiefly, I believe, 
because they were thought powerful in witchcraft, and because 
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disputes with such people were considered as dangerous.*^ 
The second is The tenants of Behar in general transact 
their own business with the agents of the zamindars, and it is 
only among the rude tribe called Saungtar, and in the 
Bengalese parts of the district that a kind of chief tenant is 
employed to transact the whole affairs of the community.’' 
These passages, as Mr. (now Sir) H. McPherson, i.c.s., 
points out , are interesting as they illustrate three peculiarities 
of the Santals, viz., their contempt of Hindu prejudices, their 
superstitious belief in witchcraft, and their communal system, 
all of which survive in undiminished strength to the present 
day. 

Further information about the Santals at this early time 
has been obtained by Mr. (now Sir H). McPherson from the 
unpublished manuscripts of Buchanan Hamilton, in which it 
is stated The Saungtars are a tribe that has a peculiar 
language. So far as I could learn, about e500 families are 
now settled in the wilder parts of the district. This, however, 
is a late event, and they came last from Birbhum in conse- 
quence of the annoyance which they received from its 
zamindars. The original seat of this tribe, as far as I could 
learn from them, is Palamau and Eamgarh. They are very 
expert in clearing forests and bringing them into cultivation, 
but seldom endure to pay any considerable rent, and whenever 
the land has been brought into full cultivation and the custo- 
mary rent is demanded, they retire to the wastes belonging 
to some other zamindars, A whole village always moves at 
once, and their headman (manjhi) makes a bargain with the 
new landlord for the whole, agreeing to pay a certain sum 
for as much land as they can cultivate. At first they pay a 
trifle, but this is annually increased until the full sum becomes 
due. If any attempt is made to take more from any individual 
the whole run off. The manjhi levies the assessment on the 
individuals according to the stock which each possesses. The 
office of manjhi is considered hereditary; but if the people of a 
village are discontented they apply to the zamindar and say 
that they will no longer pay their rents through such a man, 
but wish to have such another person appointed their manjhL 
Their is no distinction of family rank between the nianjhis and 
their inferiors — all eat in company and intermarry.” 
Buchanan Hamilton then proceeds to give an account of their 
religious beliefs, which need not be quoted here. 
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The first extract given above will be snfficient to show that 
by the end of the first decade of the T9th century the Santals 
had settled in considerable numbers in Lakerdewani, i.e., 
Hand we and Belpatta, two tracts lying outside the hills. 
They had made their way there from Birbhnm, where they 
appear to have been brought in to clear the country. 

‘ Birbhum ’ is meant no doubt that portion of the district 
now included in subdivisions Deoghar and Jamtara.'*^ 
According to Sir William Hunter The Permanent 
Settlement for the land tax in 1790 resulted in a general 
extension of tillage, and the Santals were hired to rid the 
lowlands of the wild beasts which, since the great famine of 
3769, had everywhere encroached upon the margin of cultiva- 
tion. This circumstance was so noticeable as to find its way 
into the London papers, and from 1792 a new era in the 
history of the Santal dates.’* f By 1818 the Santals had 
made their way further north into the forests below the hills 
in the Godda subdivision, and even into the Damin-i-koh; for 
Mr. Sutherland, writing in that year, noticed their presence 
in tappas Dhamsai and Jamni Harnipur and also in tappa 
Sarmi of pargana Handwe, and in tappas Marpal and Daurpal, 
which are included in the Dumka portion of the Damin-i-koh. 
By 1827 the Santals had got as far as the extreme north of 
the Godda subdivision, Mr. Ward when demarcating the 
Damin-i-koh finding three Santal villages in Patsunda and 
27 villages in Barkop. His first impressions of the Santals 
are interesting. There arc,” he wrote, “ within this 
described line two or three villages established by the race of 
people called Santars. These people are natives of the 
Sighbhum and adjacent country; their habits and customs 
are singular ; they axe of no caste, extremely hardly and 
industrious, and are upon the whole considered an extraordi- 
nary race of beings. They emigrate from their own country 
to those districts which are known to abound most in forests, 
and where tliey are welcomed by the zamindars, who invite 
them to settle. From choice they select the most wild spots, 
and so great is their predilection for the wildest places, that 
they are seldom known to remain at one station longer than 
it takes tp clear and bring it into cultivation. They take 
‘ pattahs ’ from the zamindars, the terms of which are 

* Page 30 of Mr. (Now Sir) H. McPli^rson’^ Final Beporij of 
S. P. Settlement 1898-1907. 
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getxerally one rupee per annum for every plough used and the 
'nmzer ’ of a kid. They are quiet and peaceably disposed, 
and so much liked by the zamindars for the great use they 
are of in clearing forest lands, where from the nature of the 
climate others could not be established, that they generally 
.meet with the best treatment.*’ 

It will be noticed that in the above extract Mr. Ward 
ref^red to Singhbhum as the place of origin of the Santal 
immigrants he met, and from depositions which he took it 
appears that they had left and were still leaving Singhbhum 
because of disturbances there. The part of Singhbhum from 
which they migrated was probably Dhalbhum, in which the 
Santals are still very numerous, and its neighbourhood. It 
is not known what were the disturbances alluded to, but the 
account of the Santals in Midnapore, of which Dhalbhum 
then formed part, given (in I8'20) in Hamilton’s Hindmtan 
may help to explain the circumstances which would lead them 
to emigrate. Some parts of these jungles are occupied by a 
poor miserable proscribed race of men called Sontals, despised 
on account of their low caste by the inhabitants of the plain 
country, who would on no account allow any one of them to 
fix himself in their villages. The peasantry in the vicinity, 
by way of distinction, call themselves good creditable people, 
while itoey scarcely admit the Sontals within the pale of 
humanity; yet the latter are a mild, sober, industrious people, 
and remarkable for sincerity and good faith. The zamindars 
give them no leases, yet on the whole treat them well; for such 
is their timidity that they fly on the least oppression, and are 
no more heard of. Notwithstanding they hold their lands on 
sich easy terms, and scarcely ever have their verbal tenures 
violated, they are said to be naked, half-starved, and appa- 
iBuitiy in the lowest stage of human misery ; a result we should 
not have expected from the character above assigned them. 
Their villages are generally situated between the cultivated 
plains and the thick jungles, in order that they may protect 
the cro]^ of their more fortunate neighbours from deer and 
wild swine. In some instances they have known to till their 
knds with ccmsiderable success, and raise good crops of rice 
and {hcdai)\ but all that their vigilance can preserve 

from the ravages ol wild beasts is extorted from them by the 
r apacity of the money-lenders. To these miscreants the 

* W. B, Oldham, Ethnical A^cta of Brirdwan District, 
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SoLtals, who have biit a slender knowledge of the valne of 
money, pay interest at the rate of 100 per cent, for their 
food, and nearly 150 per centum for their seed; so that when 
their crops are ready, little or nothing remains for them- 
selves.*’ 

Buchanan Hamilton’s information was that disputes with’ 
the Birbhum zamindars drove the Santals into Hand we and 
Belpatta, and the date of their settlement there may be 
placed between 1790 and 1810. It was probably a later 
influx (between 1816 and 1830) which brought the tribe to 
the notice of Mr. Sutherland in 1816 and of Mr. Ward, the 
demarcator of the Damin-i-koh, between 1826 and 1833. 

These poineers were soon followed by large numbers of their 
tribesmen, who between 1836 and 1851 flocked into the 
Damin-i-koh, where they cleared the jungle and received 
land on easy tanms. According to Captain Sherwill, there 
were no less than 83,265 Santals in the Damin-i-koh alone 
in 1851. The marginal table shows 
their strength in the whole district afr^ ^ ^ 
each census except that of 1881, when 
the figure returned (9,148)' was obvi- 
ously incorrect. The total number of 
Santals in Bengal at the 1931 census 
was 796,656, the most numerous being 
in Midnapur (169,750), Bankura 
(114,577) and in Burdwan (101,532). In Bihar, the Santals 
can be found in large numbers in Manbluim (282,315), 
Hazaribagh (129,103) and Singhbhum (108,890). 

The name Santal, spelt in one way or another fe.g., Origin 
Sonthal), is an English form adopted from Hindi, which oi'name. 
corresponds with the form Saontar used by the Bengali- 
speaking peoples. Both names are only applied to the tribe 
by non-Santals, and the Santals do not use them in speaking 
about themselves except as a concession to foreigners; then 
they prefer the form Saontar. Both Santal and Saontar have 
the same origin, according to phonetic law and practice in 
the different languages. The Santals themseles state that 
they got this name through foreigners commencing to call 
them so whilst and because they were living in Saont (Sant, 
as they pronounce the name of the country), which has been 
identified with the modem Silda pargana in the Midnapore 
District. Etymologically there is nothing against this, al 
being a suffix used in Hindi and other Aryan languages to 
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form possessional adjective from substantives, and ar doing 
the same for the Bengali word. 

Mr. W. B. Oldham, is of opinion that the nance 

is an abbreviation of Samantawala. Samanta, he says, is 
another name given to the Silda pargana, whence the immi- 
grant Santals discovered by Mr. Ward in 1828 deposed that 
they had come. As in Bengal all trans-frontik Pathans, 
even if Khorasani or Baluch, are called Kabuli, or as in the 
Santal Parganas all Hindustani money-lenders, even 
Marwaris, are called Bhojpuria, because the first and most 
conspicuous of their kind came from Bhojpur in Shahabad, 
so would so remarkable a people as the Santals on their first 
appearance in Burdwan and Birbhum be called after the place 
whence some of them were known to have come.” In regard 
to this latter theory it may be mentioned that the Silda 
pargana is known locally as Samantabhui, but by the Santals 
(who elide the m) as Santbhui, the tradition being that the 
country was so called because it was conquered by a Samanta 
Eaja, i.e., a general of the Emperor of Delhi. There are, 
moreover, signs of a fairly old Santal settlement in the 
pargana, and round about it a dense population of Santals 
accounting for over one-third of the inhabitants. There is 
also a tract called Samantabhum or Santbhum in the Bankura 
District, which the Santals claim to have colonized, and legend 
relates that, it was held by 12 Samanta brothers, a number 
which will recall the 12 Santal sects. 

Eegarding these theories Mr. Bedding writes: — r"* That 
Sant and Saont are to be derived from the (originally Sanskrit) 
word Samanta seems to be very probable. As a matter of 
fact all the forms (Sant, Saont,, Saot and Sat) are easily 
derivable from this according to common Aryan phonetic 
laws. There is no doubt that the word itself is of Aryan 
origin. If a translation of the word is sought, the original 
meaning would be something like ” bordermen,” but as they 
have probably got the name in the way mentioned, the mean- 
ing implied by the users of the word would not be that; they 
are * Saonters.’ ” 

The Santals call themselves simply Har, meaning man, 
and state that they were formerly called Kharwar. It is only 
since 1917, that a Santal has learned to tell a stranger what 
his name and sept is. Prior to that, as a rule, he would 
fxmply say ‘‘ Manjhi ”, 
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The Santal is a man of medium stature, but muscular Physical 
and sturdily built, wiry and capable of great physical 
endurance. His complexion is dark, varying from brown to 
an almost jet black colour. The latter is very rare, while a 
light-brown complexion is -by no means infrequent, and would 
be much oftener in evidence, if the Santal did not expose his 
body to sun and air as he does : the Mongoloid types are 
generally fair coloured. He is beardless or nearly so, but has 
coarse and sometimes curly hair on the pate. It was formerly 
the custom for all Santals to wear long hair gathered together 
in a knot, but now-a-days it is very seldom that one sees a 
man with long hair; if it is long, there is generally a small 
comb fixed on the left side. The cheek bones are somewhat 
prominent, the nose is generally broad and depressed, the 
mouth is large, and the lips are full and projecting. Accord- 
ingly to Sir Herbert Eisley : — “ In point of physical 
characteristics the Santals may be regarded as typical 
examples of the pure Dravidian stock. The proportions of 
the skull, approaching the dolichocephalic type, conclusively 
refute the hypothesis of their Mongoloid descent.’* Paces of 
a Mongoloid type are, however, sometimes seen; and 
Mr. Bedding has observed spots in the pigment of the skin 
of Santal children, which, in size, position and colour, 
resemble certain peculiar blue spots found on Mongol children, 
which are said to be a distinct race-mark not found outside 
the Mongolian peoples."^ He remarks: — “ The theory of 
Mongolion descent is not tenable, but there cannot be any 
doubt that Mongolian blood has been introduced, either by 
Santals taking Mongolian wives, or Santal women having 
illegitimate children by Mongolian men. I have no doubt 
that a good many of the Aryan types among the present-daj^ 

Santals are caused by Santal women having illicit intercourse 
with Aryans. The Santals are not what they were in tliis 
respect.” 

In the work of reclaiming land and clearing new jungle Oeneeal 
the Santals have few equals in India, but, as a rule, they chaeac- 
care little for cultivating in flat lowland tracts. A country 
denuded of forests does not attract them; and, writes Colonel 
Dalton, ” when, through their own labour the spread of culti- 
vation has effected this denudation, they select a new site. 


^Mongolian Bace-marhs among the Santah, J, A, S. B., 1904^ 
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"however prosperous they may have been on the old, and retire 
into the backwoods, where their harmonious flutes sound 
sweeter, their drums find deeper echoes, and their bows and 
arrows may once more be utilized/ V This roving spirit has 
now been definitely checked probably owin^* to the security 
^iven by the settlements under Regulation III of 187*2 and 
the Santals in the district cling tenaciously to their lands. 

As regards the quality of their cultivation, a few, and 
those only who live in the vicinity of Hindu agricultural 
villages, have learnt to take proper care of their lands. Ror 
instance, they will not, as a rule, weed or manure their paddy 
fields. The only bit of land they manure is the large, 
a plot of land as a rule adjoining the house-site, where they 
grow Indian corn. The Santals are gradually becoming better 
cultivators and they are now cultivating all kinds of vege- 
tables, but they are still somewhat happy-go-lucky in their 
habits. They love a roaming life with hunting and fishing, 
with pleasures of sorts and the least possible labour except 
when the w^'ork has in a way become an cacquired instinct. 
The paddy fields and outlying upland fields (called second- 
class lari land) are used only for one crop; from their larges 
they generally gather two; otherwise their fields lie fallow for 
six to eight months of the year. 

It is well known that the Santals excel in the art of 
clearing Jungles and otherwise reclaiming land for cultiva- 
tion, but as agriculturists they are less expert and still have 
much to learn. The most primitive {certainly the oldest) of 
their implements is a wooden bar used for digging out roots, 
making holes in the ground, and so on. formerly it was 
made of hard wood throughout, but now-a-days a fiat piece of 
iron is fixed at one end. Their plough is made of a log 
bent of wood, with an iron plQpghshare fixed in a groove on 
the front upper portion. The handle may be one of several 
shapes, and there is a beam wbereby the plough is attached 
to the yoke. They have also a hoe or pick-axe with one 
narrow or more or less pointed blade. The nearest approach 
to a spade among them is an implement called a kudi. The 
blade of this implement is slightly curved or concave, and an 
iron shaft some four inches high is fixed vertically in the 
middle of one end of it. Through the top of this shaft the 
handle runs parallel with the blade,, being only a very little 
longer than it, The kudi Js worked towards, not away from, 
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the Bser. All these imn irnplements are made by semi- 
hiiiduaized blacksmiths, but the use of more modern foreign- 
made implements is now being gradually introduced. To 
level and carry earth they have a kind of large wooden shovel, 
called a karha, drawn by bullocks. It consists of a flat wood 
three to five feet in length, ten to fifteen inches broad, and 
some three inches thick, tapering towards the edge. A handle 
is fixed in the middle, and at (or near) each end of the karha 
a ** comb ” is cut, i.e-, a part of the wood is cut away leaving 
a big tooth-like projections. The shaft is fixed to the karha 
at one end with a ring, and the other end terminates in the 
yoke. Sometimes chains are used in lieu of a shaft. When 
worked, a man keeps the shovel more or less upright by 
means of a handle, and the earth is thns dragged along. On 
reaching the place where the earth is to be deposited, he 
Jets go the handle and the karha automatically turns over 
forwards, emptying out the earth, and the bullocks then drag 
the karha hack to the starting point. There are several 
varieties of these “ shovels but the principle on which they 
worked is the same. There is a similar implement, called 
raksa, which is used for levelling the surface of a rice-field. 
This is longer and narrower, and two holes are cut through 
the wooden board, through which the yoke chains are passed. 
The argom or clod-crusher, is an implement used for levelling 
the earth after ploughing or sowing. It is a piece of wood 
some six to nine feet long and six to eight inches broad and 
tiiick. Usually it has a beam to which the yoke is fixed, but 
sometimes there are two beams and sometimes none at all; 
in the latter case the chains are run through holes in the 
wood.* 

The Santals are a musical people, one of their favourite 
instruments being a flute with six holes for stops and one 
for blowing. Now-a-days these flutes are generally bought 
from low caste Hindus, but some Santals still know how to 
mate them. They have also some small pipes, made by 
themselves. Another instrument of their own manufacture 
is a one-stringed fiddle with a hollow breast as they call 
it, <>overed with a piece of fkin, often of an iguana or some 
teige nsnake. When playing, the operator keeps it in front 
of him, with the string turned away. Other varieties of 


*Mr. W. G. Lacey, Census Eeport of Bihar and Orissa 1931, 
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stringed instmments include a hollow piece of wood or a 
pumpkin, covered at one end with a bit of sMn through which 
a double string is run. It is kept in the left arm-pit and the 
left hand stretches the two strings with a small piece of wood 
tied to them. It is said to produce a marvellous sound, and 
its use is confined to the disciples of ojha when they go 
begging. Similar in tone and employed for the same purpose, 
is a bamboo instrument (often an old flute) to which pins 
are affixed, and to these again two strings. At the middle 
point of the bamboo an empty hollowed-out piece of a 
pumpkin is tied. When this is played, the pumpkin is held 
against the stomach and the playing is done with a wooden 
pin. They have a dancing drum of earthenware, covered at the 
ends with skin and strengthened with leather thongs running 
round the body; this drum is conical in shape. Their kettle- 
drums are many and varied j and some of their other instru- 
ments appear to be designed for the sole purpose of produc- 
ing noise as a means of giving vent to their high spirits. 
They have cymbals also and a ntunber of wind instruments, 
including one made from the horn of a buffalo. An interest- 
ing point to note is that their flutes and horns are always 
made in pairs with the same pitch. This serves a double 
purpose, for if one instrument is lost or stolen the owner is 
able to identify it, while they have resorted to this practice 
in their fights with other tribes and people. 

Socially, they are a jolly, cheerful people, contended vsnth 
their lot, so long as they have enough to eat and drink, and 
to spend on religious and social ceremonies. “As he is 
unfettered with caste, the Santal enjoys existence in a far 
greater degree than does his neighbour, the priest-ridden and 
caste-crushed Hindu. The Santal eats his buffalo-beef, his 
kids, poultry, pork or pigeons, enjoys a hearty carouse 
enlivened with the spirit pachwcd, and dances with his wives 
and comrades to express his joy and thankfulness. ’’'t Hard 
drinking is a peculiar failure of the Santals, who enjoy noth- 
ing so much as a carouse; but so far the physique of the race 
does not seem to be impaired. Their fondness for drink may 
be gathered from the attitude of an old Manjhi, who asked 
whether the God of the Christians would allow old people to 

I85/ ^ thr<yugh the Rajrnahal HiUs, J. A. S. B., 
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drunk: twice a week. When he heard the horrified answer 
of the missionary, he simply replied. Then teach our 
boys and girls, but leave us alone.'’ Eice is their chief food, 
but they are able to live on all sorts of roots and vegetables; 
when food is scarce, they will have recourse to other fare. 
They will, for instance, eat two kinds of snake (the dhamin 
and rock-snake), a few kinds of rats, one kind of frog, one 
lizard, etc. The lizard is considered excellent eating; but 
the rest are generally only partaken of by children, especially 
shepherd boys. Though living mostly on vegetables they 
enjoy animal food when they can get it, and nothing so much 
as pig curry. Except at certain sacrifices, they never eat 
cows, bullocks or buffaloes, unless they die from disease or 
have to be killed because they have broken a leg, etc., or are 
too old to be used as draught cattle. They rather enjoy 
chewing the tough meat, but certain kinds of meat they 
abhor, e.g., horse-flesh. 

The Santal's bow is generally made of bamboo, but some- 
times of some other resilient wood. As a rule, the string 
is of hemp, though bamboo is not infrequently used for the 
purpose. The string is always fixed permanently to one end 
of the bow; at the other (upper) and it is tied loosely. Here 
there is a loop, and when the bow is to be used this loop is 
slipped on to the end. Until this is done, the bow is more 
or less straight and could not be used. The Santals have a 
large assortment of arrows, suitable to special different 
purposes. They are mostly made of sar grass — sar being the 
Santali word for an arrow. G-enerally the arrow has cut 
feathers fixed to its end, which help to steady its flight; an 
arrow without feathers is called naked. To shoot birds and 
small animals a blunt arrow is used, with a piece of wood 
some three inches long fixed to the point. For other animals 
they employ arrows with iron heads, which vary greatly in 
size and shape. I have seen ”, says Mr. Sodding, ” some 
twenty different arrow heads On© variety, designed for 
shooting fish, has for its head a curved blade instead of a 
point. There is also a special kind of bow with which they 
shoot off, not arrows, but small stones. Of spears they had 
formerly several kinds, but these are no longer found. 
Battle-axes of different shapes are still to be seen in a few 
houses, but they are now used for sacrificial purposes only. 
The Santals have a number of other hunting implements, 
fishing nets, etc., all of which go to show that they have 
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studied the nature and habits of wild animals, birds, and sO 
forth, and have fashioned thedr implements accordingly. 
They indulge in a curious practice of keeping certain hairs 
claws, etc., of tigers and leopards which they have killed, 
and even of eating their flesh, in the hope that they will 
thereby assimilate some of the qualities of these animals. 
They are not head-hunters, and no case is known in which 
the distinctive note also serves to advertise the whereabouts 
of the player. Dancing drums, too, are made in pairs. 
Mr. Bedding considers that the flute, the horn and the fiddle 
are probably the original Santal instruments.^ 

Their food may be divided into two main classes, niz,, 

(1) cereals, prepared as bhaty with curry of some kind added, 
and (2) other food eaten raw or roasted, but without cereals. A 
list prepared by Mr. Bodding gives the following details : — 
Cereals (19 kinds) besides a large number of varieties of rice; 
vegetable curries composed of (a) leguminous plants (14), 
(h) cultivated vegetables (18) and (o) leaves of wild plants 
and trees (59); mushrooms (24); resins (10); fruits (wild or 
cultivated) (65); tubers (25); all domestic animals, except 
dogs, horses and cats, and wild animals including tigers, 
leopards, jackals, foxes, five kinds of rats, etc., (30); snakes 

(2) ; lizards (1); tortoises and crocodiles (6); birds, with the 
eggs of every bird eaten (72); fishes (at least 30); wild 
grains, fruits, etc., eaten during times of scarcity (21); oil- 
seeds and kernels (16); and the ordinary Indian spices. A 
gourmand could not wish for more miscellaneous material, 
and it is not certain that the list is quite complete. 

As will be mentioned later, it is probable that the social 
system of the Santals was originally communistic; and if 
their traditions are to be believed,, they were formerly a self- 
contained nation having very few social relations with other 
races. It is possible to trace, even, at the present time, a 
distinct idea^ among them that a Santal has a right to possess 
and appropriate any part of nature not previously in the 
occupation of anybody else. Land is common property till 
it has been held under a title, or, at least, trampled round.’’ 
All forests and forest produce are considered free to all, if 
they have not been definitely occupied by others. Any wild 
^mal is also lawful prey, but belongs to the man who first 

. haoey, i.c.s., CeE^^s‘-Eeport of^Bihar and 
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wounded it, not to the man who Mils it, although the latter 
and the village headman get portions of the animal as 
determined by custom. Eiver fish belong to anybody, and 
if a man dams up a water-course or has a natural pond, he 
does not enjoy the fish alone, but on some day or other invites 
the villagers and neighbours to catch all the fish there. 
They give the owner of the water-course a small share, and 
the bigger fish are also divided; the idea of public property 
is thus apparent. This does not of course apply in the case 
of fish stocked in a tank, a very recent innovation with the 
Santals. As soon as anyone takes possession of anything 
with the consent of the village, he is treated as the owner. 

It is possible that the same feeling may partially explain 
the sexual relations of the people. As long as the girls are 
not owned by anybody, it does not much concern anyone 
what is done with them or what they do as long as they are 
not spoilt.’* But if they are anybody *s property, it is 
different. If anything goes wrong, it is the male who suffers; 
the female is regarded more or less as a domestic animal — ^ 
formerly she might even be killed. It is a curious fact that 
the adulterer is called a thief in their legal phraseology ; further 
that the people say that in olden times theft was unknown 
among the people, the only exception being that they might 
occasionally kill and eat by stealth a stray goat or sheep. 

Under such conditions it will easily be understood that 
the Santals in the old days did not and could not have any 
regular business transactions among themselves or with 
outsiders. They did not use money, and did not buy or sell, 
but bartered. They grew or made or found what they 
needed. They manufactured their own salt, wove their own 
cloths, and made their weapons., implements and utensils. 
If any one wanted a cow or a wife, they were obtained by 
barter. The old gurus say that the Baske sept started a 
kind of bartering business; and it is curious that to this day 
a mixed mustard oil, used for culinary purposes, is never 
called anything else than “ barter oil.’* 

As the forests have been thinned and the Santals have 
come into contact with other races, their circumstances have 
greatly altered i They have got money, and now understand 
its value. It may almost be said that up till the beginning 
of the twentieth century they knew the worth of a pice, but 
not of a rupee. They hanker after the fineries of others, 
and will give away their substance to obtain them. IJnder 
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the mfluence of Hindu caste ideas they are gradually develops 
ing into a kind of cultivator caste, whose real occupation is 
agriculture of an inferior kind, and whose leisure time is 
spent in idleness. There is no doubt that the Santals are 
not as yet equipped to take up the struggle with outsiders; 
if they are not helped, they will go to the wall. Their ideals 
are in the past, not in the future; and another great draw- 
back is that they are liable to hopelessness as to their future 
as a people. But let them see a thing succeed, and they are 
quick enough to adopt it. The Santals are at the same time 
rigid formalists. They do not go outside the old forms and 
regard any omission or aberration therefrom as serious faults. 
This love of ceremonial formalism is another obstacle to their 
development. As to personal characteristics, the Santals are 
easy-going and, on the whole, easily contented. The most 
frequent causes of strife are, on the one hand, land disputes 
and sexual relations, and, on the other, their belief in witch- 
craft. The men are more peaceable than the women, who, 
besides having a quicker wit and a more fluent tongue, know 
very well that if a man complains against his wife, he has 
to pay any fine that may be imposed. 

Generally speaking the Santals, with their reckless 
gaiety, their bluntness and simple honesty, and their 
undoubted zest for all out-door amusements and particularly 
for hunting, are a very attractive race to an officer accus- 
tomed to deal with other races in Bihar. They are, on the 
whole, truthful, law-abiding and honest people; their word 
is their bond, and a knot on a string is as good as a receipt. 
Their manners are straightforward, simple and independent, 
and the women in particular show a certain native freedom, 
without, however, being bold or brazen. An amusing 
instance of this freedom has been quoted. On every market 
day a number of Santal women used to frequent the garden 
of a former Assistant Commissioner, plucking his flowers 
and making themselves quite at home. They would then 
walk into his house and deck themselves before the looking- 
glass in his dressing-room, thinking no evil and fearing none. 
The Santals are, however, not industrious,, and if anything 
contrary to custom and habit is required, or if they suspect 
that evil spirits are at work, they do not display much 
endurance. Cases, for instance, are known of people attacked 
by fever dying in a very short time through fear. Their 
food and exposed life may account for much, but it seems 
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to be a fact that they have not the power of resisting disease 
that Europeans possess, and old people are comparatively 
few. 

The Santals have a large number of different dances I>ances. 
and, with two or three exceptions, these are very decent to 
look at ; but excluding a couple of war-dances , the associa- 
tions of the dance are always doubtful. Except at festivals 
they never dance during the daytime, but at night; and the 
dances give the two sexes an opportunity for illicit inter- 
course. In the Santal mind, therefore, dancing is always 
associated with sensuality. ‘Mt often happens,’’ writes 
Mr. Sodding, that Europenas who have no idea of this, and 
who enjoy the plastic movements of the people, call for 
Santals to dance before them. I believe it would be wise to 
leave this item out of entertainments, because the people, 
as a matter of fact, draw the conclusion that, when a 
European wants to have such an exhibition, the cause is that 
he has inclinations in the. same direction as the Santals. 

This does not advance the British prestige. To give another 
example. It has been customary at a certain 7nela to have 
races for Santal women. With the w^ay in which a Santal 
woman puts on her cloth it is unavoidable that when running 
she is partially uncovered- I have heard of a case where the 
husband divorced his wife because at such a mela she exposed 
herself running and ran against his special wish.” 

The tradition of the Santals is that the parents of man- Internal 
kind were Pilchu Haram and Pilchu Budhi, who sprung from 
two eggs laid by a wild gander and goose. Pilchu, it may be 
explained, means ” original;” haram, an old or elderly man, 
or a married man; and budhi, an old woman or a married 
woman; while haram budhi is used to denote a married 
couple, or a pair living together as husband and wife, except 
those recently married. The traditional names do not mean 
more than that the human race sprung from one pair, hatched 
from two eggs laid by a pair of swans or geese. Ham is the 
name for the gander, hasil for the goose; but the words, 
which are of Aryan origin, may also mean swans. This first 
pair had seven boys and seven girls; the names of about half 
of these are mentioned in the traditions, and are also pro- 
bably of xAryan origin. When they are married and had 
children, the seven parents (and the gTand-parents) decided 
that henceforth brothers and sisters should not marry. They 
3 61 Rev. 
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therefore divided themselves into seven exogamous septs, 
called (1) Hansdak, (2) Murmn, (3) Kisku, (4) Membrom, 
(5) Marndi, (6) Saren and (7) Tudu. When the first race 
was exterminated in Khoj-kaman, only one righteous pair 
being saved in the cave of Harata, the new race which sprang 
from this pair was again divided into seven exogamous septs 
with the same names as the original septs, to which five more 
were added, viz., Baske, Besra, Paunria, Chore and Bedea : 
the last sept has been lost. These names are all sept names, 
not nomvna propria. 

There is a diffuse kind of traditional story relating how 
the sept names were given after a big hunt, but they are 
really totemistic in origin. Each sept (paris) has a pass- 
word peculiar to itself and is divided into a number of sub- 
septs (khiint). No Santal may marry within his father’s 
sept or any of its sub-septs, or into his mother’s sub-sept; 
but he may marry into her sept, a Santal proverb saying — 
“ No one heeds a cow track or his mother’s sept.” The pass- 
words, which specially belong to the original septs (nij- 
Hansdak, nij-Murmu, etc.) and frequently are unknown to 
other sub-septs, are generally names of ancestors, chiefs or 
other important persons or places, forts, etc. They refer to 
places and persons in Champa, and are thus of no very great 
antiquity. 

The basis of the Santal communal system is the village. 
A Santal will never settle alone in an uncultivated area; when 
they have found a place, which by a curious mixture of 
common sense and superstition {e*g., omens) they judge to 
be good, they go there in a body and settle with a leader and 
his assistants. The first leader becomes the village headman, 
the others his subordinate officers. The village headman 
(manjhi) is primus inter pares, being chosen by the village 
people to administer the rights, rules and ceremonies of the 
Santal village community. No public sacrifice, no festival, 
no ceremony, such as a marriage — in short, nothing of a public 
character— can be properly done without the manjhi partici- 
pating or taking the initiative. If a village has got a head- 
man of another race as a pradhan, the Santal will have for 
themselves an official called handi manjhi^ i,e,, literally a 
” liquor chief,” who performs all the duties of a Santal village 
chief except collecting rent and doing work demanded by 
Government or landlord. Everything of a ceremonial kind 
rati^fied by handi. 
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The headman is the representative of the village both in 
its external and internal relations. For his trouble he gets 
fche honour of the post and some material advantages, which 
formerly included rent-free land, certain portions of the 
animals killed in sacrifice, etc. If there is anything affecting 
the village interests, he calls the villagers together to discuss 
and settle it; or he may summon them to sit in judgment if a 
villager has complained to him. The village is here repre- 
sented by the more hor (literally five men), a term which 
probably originally signified the headman and the four other 
village officials, but now always includes any adult male 
belonging to the village. They try as far as possible to settle 
all internal disputes, and it is considered very '' bad form ” 
for anybody to take a case outside the village boundary. 
With proper control the system works well ; for though the 
Santals take an unconscionably long time over a case, they 
end as a rule in doing justice. 

If there is any dispute with anyone belonging to another 
village, the people of both yillages meet together and try to 
decide the case. If they cannot manage to do this, or if one 
or both of the parties are dissatisfied, they can, or rather could, 
appeal to the par g ana, who is the head of a number of villages 
and generally also a village headman. When he sits in full 
bench to do judgment, his panchayat consists of the village 
headmen of his circle and other influential men in the neigh- 
bourhood — in fact, any male adult belonging to the place may 
be present. The pargana pronounces judgment, as also does 
the manjhi, but they will not, as a rule, do so without first 
being sure pf having a majority for their verdict. As the 
manjhi has an assistant in the village, so the pargana has an 
assistant in his circle called the des-manjhi. The traditional 
perquisites of a pargana are one rupee, half a seer of ghi and 
four scores of Indian-corn cobs annually from each village 
under him; those of the des-manjhi half this amount. Both 
have, as a matter pf duty, to give a feast to the village chiefs 
when the.se things are paid to them. The village panchayat 
system works veiy well among the Santals; the same cannot 
be said about the parganas, many of whom abuse their 
position*. 

Above the village headman and the parganas are the 
people themselves. During the hot weather the Santals have 
big hunts, in which every male who can possibly get away 
will try to participate. The convener of the feunc is called 
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dihri, a Paharia word used by them for priest.^ The dihri 
is a common Santal who acts as the priest, scarificer and 
master of the hunt. He sends round wmrd by means of a sal 
branch, notifying the date and place of the hunt and also the 
place where the people are to spend the night. They reach 
this spot at sunset, after the hunt is over, cook their food, etc., 
and then take up, under the presidency of the dihri, any 
matter which may be brought before the people in council 
assembled. Here the manjhis and parganas are, if necessary, 
brought to justice; and if any one has to be excommunicated, 
his case is dealt with. Any matters, great or small, may be 
brought forward by anyone; if a case cannot be finally decided, 
it is kept in abeyance till next year’s hunt. 

The people themselves are the final authority ; the officials 
are only their representatives appointed to perform certain 
duties, to keep order and to represent tliem generally. 
Custom has made these positions practically hereditary, and 
has also established a kind of ownership in land. But there 
are many traces of the commimal system, of which two may 
be mentioned. In Magh (January-Pebruary) the village 
people gather together after a sacrifice; the headman, taking 
the lead, resigns his post to the village people ; all the other 
officials also resign their posts to one anotlier as representing 
the village, and the villagers surrender their land to the head- 
man, saying that they will keep only their old house-sites 
and their huts — a figurative expressipn for their wives and 
their own bodies, connoting personal freedom. After a few 
days everything is pro forma given and taken back again. 
Again, if a man leaves his village, he cannot, for instance, sell 
his house, for the timber of it belongs to the village : lie f^annot 
sell his land to outsiders, for it lias to be taken up by a 
fellow-villager. 

In the Damin-i-koh the parganas (also called parganaits, 
though the latter is not a Santali word) have an official 
position, the area within the jurisdiction of each forming the 
administrative unit or revenue division known as a 
“Bungalow.” They are appointed by Government and 
exercise the powers of a Sub-Inspector of Police. They are 
generally responsible for the good behaviour of the manjJris 


■*^6/* tile Khon dehuri. This is s curious resemblance, and it is 
not the only one. A sub-sept of the Santals, called Buru-beret-Marndi, 
have a peculiar sub-sept sacrifice, which has many points of resem- 
blance with the old Jvhond human sacrifice, but the Santals sacrifice 
a cock. 
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or village headmen within their respective Bungalow areas 
and for the punctual payment of rent to Government by the 
village headmen. For this they were formerly remunerated 
by a commission of 2 per cent on the collections of the 
manjhis subordinate to them. This rate of commission has 
been enhanced ns below, with effect from 1924-25 and is 
payable to the parcfanait when the rent for the whole 
Bungalow is fully collected : — 

Es. 

5 per cent for the first ... ... 2,000 

4 per cent for the second ... 2,000 

3 per cent for the third ... ... 2,000 

and 2 per cent for all further collections. 

They are also bound to see that crimes are reported and that 
roads, embankments, boundary pillars and staging Bungalows 
are kept in proper repair. Under them, in the Damin-i-koh, 
are cles-manjhis, who are their assistants, and chakladars, 
who act as their messengers. Outside the Damin-i-koh there 
are no pargauas (pafganaits) except in Ambar and Sultanabjid 
in the Pakaur subdivision. Eegarding these parganaits, 
Mr. Allanson writes “ Unlike the adjoining Damin-i-koli 
Estate, these pcirganas are under the jurisdiction of the 
ordinary police. The Damin parganaits and 'manjhis have 
well defined police duties. But the parganaits of Ambar and 
Sultanabad have no longer any place in the district 
administration, though no doubt their important position as 
heads of the Santal tribal organisation enables them to be 
used by local officers as the ofldcial representatives of their 
community, as presidents of panchayats or arbitrations, or 
as an enquiring and reporting agency in petty disputes. The 
parganait is a tribal head of a group of villages, and no doubt 
wherever Santal villages are found, the parganait is a 
necessary element in their social life. But ordinarily outside 
the Damin, the settlement records of Santal tracts contain 
no reference to the parganait. But in these two parganas, 
even the serial arrangement of villages is based on parganaiti 
jurisdiction ’h Each headman pays annually Es. 1-12-0 for 
the parganaits, annas 14 for the des-manjhi {parganait" s 
assistant) and annas 7 for the chaUadar (messenger). In the 
non-police tract of Dumka and Jamtara there are sardars 
under Eegulation IV of 19M) who exercise powers of officers 
in charge of police-station within their respective circles. In 
the police tracts of Godda and Eajmahal, there are sardars 
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under the thana officers, but they have no powers like the 
non-police tract sardars of Dumka and Jamtara. They are 
middlemen between the village headmen and the tliana 
officers. In the Deoghar subdivision, the Ghatwals under 

Eegiilation XXIX of 1814 are bound to perform the duties of 
the sardars. 

The manjhi is also recognized officially. He is not only 
the fiscal head of the village collecting the rents but is its 
police officer, being bound to report crimes. Through him 
the villagers, as a body, deal with the proprietor, the latter 
being merely a rent-receiver, who has properly no part m 
the internal economy of the village, though he frequently 
makes his proprietary rights felt. In virtue of his office the 
manjhi is, in the Damin-i-koh, given by Government a com- 
mission of 8 per cent of the collections, while in the 
zamindari estates he retains IJ per cent of them, viz., one 
anna in the rupee from the ryots and another from the 
zamindar. He is appointed by the Deputy Ccmmissioner 
with the consent of the villagers and may be dismissed by 
him for misconduct; otherwise the office is by custom here- 
ditary, descending from father to son, except where the son 
is palpably unfit, ilccording to the Santal institutions, the 
manjhi is chosen by the villagers, and if they are dissatisfied 
they can get him dismissed and another man installed. At 
the present day the Deputy Commissioner has the right to 
appoint and dismiss; but it is only in exceptional cases that 
he will act counter to the wishes of the village people. 

The headman is not always known simply as a mmijhi, 
but also as pradhan and mtistajir. These three names are due 
to a difference of origin. The rmnjhi was the head ryot of 
an aboriginal or semi-aboriginal community, wffio had social 
as well as official functions to perform. The mustajir was 
the person to whom a proprietor leased a cultivated village 
or a piece of jungle for reclamation on i/ara or i,e., at a 

rent fixed for a term of years with the right to collect what 
he could from the ryots. Such a mustajir might be foreign 
to the rest of community or be an ordinary aboriginal head- 
man. The title pradhan is a modern one used for all village 
headmen in the settlement records. 

In his official capacity the manjhi is assisted by a sub- 
headman called a pamnik, the Santal form of paramanik. 
The paranik is the principal assiSant and representative of 
the manjhi, by whom he is originally chosen, when a 
village is founded. If the man/M should abscond or die 
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having no male issue or brothers in the village, the old rule 
is that the parardk should be manjhi. In his social functions 
the manjhi is assisted by the jog-nianjhi, who acts as custom 
monim to the young people of the village, as the name 
implies, jog being of Sanskrit derivation and meaning prac- 
tically more^. His duty is not to prevent sexual intercourse 
between the two sexes when unmarried (except w^-hen they 
are non-marrigeable relatives), but to see that no scandal 
arises. If a girl becomes pregnant, the jog-manjhi Ims to 
find out who is responsible. If he does not , the village people 
take him to the 7nanjhi[s cow-shed and tie him with a buffalo’s 
rope to a pole, scold him and also fine him. If he knows the 
young man, he brings him before the panchayat; who will 
deal with the culprit. During the Sohrce testhhl the village 
boys and girls live for five days and nights with the jog-manjhiy 
who is responsible for their behaviour. At the birth of a child 
and at marriages he is master of the ceremonies ; he is fxlso 
in a w\ay responsible when the village youths attend certain 
night festivals which are always accompanied by revelry. 
Formerly the jog-manjhi w^as stricter and had a very 
important position in the village. Now-a-days he has less 
authority, but the young people still use him as a safe 
depository of their secrets. If a girl has a liaison, she may, 
as a precaution, tell the jog-manjlii of it in confidence and give 
him lumdi to purchase his silence. The young men also try 
to bribe him. The jog-nianghi has an assistant called jog- 
paranik, wdio officiates when he is absent. 

The last secular village official is the gorait^ or as he is 
styled by the Santals the godet who acts as the manjhi s 
orderly, calls the villagers together at his command, and also 
collects sacrificial fowds for the village sacrifices. The godet 
has a peculiar reputation among the Santals, because he is 
prone to misuse his position for his own benefit. They call 
him marang manjhi, i.e., the great chief, and there are many 
instances of godcts having ousted a manjhi or even a pargana. 
If a paranik becomes manjhi, it is considered proper that the 
godet should become paranik. The n^eke is the village 
priest wdio performs all the public sacrifices to the national 
godlings; and the kndani nmke (kudam means the back of a 
thing) is a subsidiary officer. Whenever the jicpM performs a 
sacrifice, the kudam nkdte has to offer rice dipped in his own 
blood (drawn by pricking with a thorn) to Pargana Bonga 
and the boundary bongas. He does the same when the 
villagers go hunting, in order to bring them luck and to ensure 
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their Bafe return. This double set of village priests may 
perhaps point to different origin. 

Every village official formerly held some land rent-free 
(man) , its area varying with the importance of the official and 
the size of the village. The manjhi had four shares, the 
paranih three shares, the jog-manjlii two shares, and all others 
one share. The manjhi' s man land was originally half a reh 
of rice land with a corresponding amount of higher land, about 
sufficient for one plough. It has now been assessed to rent, 
but is held by the pradhan as such, he., by virtue of his 
position. When a man ceases to be manjhi it passes to his 
successor, not his heirs. The man land is now a kind of 
security for the zamindar, ensuring the realization of his rents. 

The panchayat or committee of village elders is a 
cherished institution among the Santals. The indigenous 
officials of a Santal village described above are ex-officio 
members of the panchayat; and every village has its council 
place (the manjhi than) where they assemble to discuss the 
affairs of the village and its inhabitants. All petty disputes, 
both of a civil and criminal nature, are settled there, but if 
the matter to be settled is of an immoral and shameful 
character, they go to the end of the village street or some 
other convenient place where they need not fear hurting the 
feelings of their womenkind. Those that are of too weighty 
a nature to be decided by the village assembly are referred 
to a panchayat consisting of five neighbouring manjhis under 
the control of the parganait. If this special council is unable 
to decide any matter, it is brought to the notice of a Govern- 
ment officer, but this is not the old custom. The panchayat 
also disposes of all disputed social questions, such as disputes 
about marriage and inheritance, and punishes the guilty. 
This system of self-government constitutes a fair bond of 
union amongst the Santals, wlio look with great suspicion on 
any measure calculated to destroy it. 

For the excommunication of a man from Santal society 
formal outcasting which the Santal call bitlaha is necessary^ 
and the act can only be performed by order of the people in 
council asseiiibled. Outcasting is resorted to for breaches of 
either the endogamous or the exogamous law of the people, 
i.a., for sexual intercourse with a non- Santal or with a relative 
whom Santal law has placed in the pi-ohibitory table of 
kindred and affinity. If any one commits such ^an offence, 
the chief of the village in question, calls his neighbouring 
colleagues together and informs them. If the charge is 
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believed to be true, they warn the people of their respective 
villages not to eat or drink with the offenders and not to enter 
into marriage relations with them. The villagers cannot 
proceed further, and nothing more is done till the annual 
national hunt takes place in the hot weather. Here the 
matter is brought forward ; if the people hold that ihe case is 
not proved, those who started the rumour are very severely 
punished. If it is proved, the people’s assembly gives an order 
for outcasting, and they proceed to carry it out the day after 
the hunt. The far cj ana of the district and some other 
influential man are generally Gommissioned to superintend the 
operations, winch are as follows. 

In the early morning the males meet with flutes, drums, 
bows and arrows a short way beyond the end of tlie village 
street where the man lives. The young men compose 
extempore obscene songs in which he is mentioned by name 
and his sin satirically dilated on, while drumirhng is kept up 
so loudly that the din is heard for miles around. At a sign 
from the leader, the crowd with wild yells and uplifted hands, 
holding a bow or some oilier article, rush to the village 
drumming and blowing their flutes and singing obscene songs 
as they enter the street. If, however, the headman of the 
village meets the people at the street entrance with water in 
a lota, the people will stop singing. When they reach the 
liouse of the offender, they take a pole, bamboo or the like, to 
wliicli ihev have tied a short charred bit of firewood, a worn- 
out broom and some used up leaf-plates, and fix it at the 
entrafice to the courtyard. In the courtyard the people break 
the fireplaces, pots, etc., while the young men strip and 
<'onmHt nuisance in and round about the house; one case is 
known in which it was upwards of two weeks before the place 
dried up properly. The scene is utterly revolting; so all 
women take good care to be outside the village when it takes 
place. The Santals are apt to carry these bitlaha operations 
to excess. This was evident from some recent cases in Godda 
subdivision. These cases require vigilance and prompt action 
on the pai1 of Government officers. 

Tlie ])ersons outcasted are debarred from eating with 
others, and especially from getting their children married, 
and have to suffer a good deal, but not so much as might be 
expected. In addition to the offenders themselves, the 
parents on both sides should be outcasted; and if anyone 
receives the outcastes in his house, the whole household will 
suffer ill the same way. The villagers have also to a certain 
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extent to suffer with the oiitcasted ones, and therefore harass 
them in many ways so as to make them either run away or 
take steps to be taken into society again. Persons outcasted 
because they have had sexual intereourse with people of 
another race are not taken into society again, but leave the 
village. If relatives within the prohibited degrees have sexual 
intercourse, they will generally if they fear detechon, clear 
out before oiitcasting takes place and settle in a place where 
they are not known. This usually happens with people who 
have little property; most outcasted people who remain in 
their homes are well-to-do. Only the well-to-do can afford 
the luxury of being taken into society again. This is done 
by an act called jam jati Hi terally eating so as to give jat, i.e., 
eating one’s way back to the race). The procedure is as 
follows : — 

The outcaste first gives up his old ways— this is a sine 
qua non — then he provides the necessary funds. When he 
knows he has sufficient, he tells the manjhi, who again 
informs the pargana of the district, and the latter makes it 
known to the parganas of twelve other districts, he., virtually 
the whole country-vside. A day is fixed for the ceremojiy, 
and the person who is to be readmitted prepares for a big 
feast. When everything is ready, the outcasted man goes 
out to the end of the village street with a twisted cloth round 
his neck (to show symbolically that he is willing to be led) 
and wm,ter in a lota; he must look very miserable and down- 
cast, The most venarable pargana present says to his collea- 
gues and the village chiefs: ‘‘ Come, let ns comfort him; 
it is a pity to see him.” He then lead them to the repentant 
sinner, who says: ” Father, I have sinned grievously; I 
acknowledge my transgression. Have pity on me.” The 
venerable pargana — formerly it was the privilege of a man of 
the Murrau sept — takes the lota from the hands of the man, 
woi'ships (i.c,, bows to) the sun, and says to the outcaste : 
” Since you have acknowledged your transgression, we do now 
take and carry all that for you.” He then takes a little of 
the water and rinses his mouth with it, and passes the lota 
voxxnA to all the leading men, who do the same. 

After this they enter the village and the courtyard of the 
outcaste who personally washes the feet of the leaders of the 
people. AH then sit down in rows to eat, leaf plates being 
put before them; the outcaste serves them all personally, 
gives' them rice and curry, and puts five rupees on the plate 
of every pargana and on that of the manjhi of the village. 
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and one rupee on the plate of every other manjlii. After the 
feast the old pargana bb^jb : ‘‘ From to-day we have taken 
this man into our society again ; all pollution has been washed 
away. From to-day we shall drink a cup of water of his; 
we shall also smoke his tobacco pipe ; we shall give him our 
daughters in marriage and also take his daughters for our 
sons; we have made everything clear and pure as percolated 
river water and spring water. If after to-day anyone talks 
about this matter or speaks evil, we shall fine him a hundred 
rupees and a feast for a hundred more.” Thereupon they 
dig a small hole, in which they bury a lump of cow-dung and 
put a stone on top, thereby symbolizing that the matter is 
buried for ever. Thus the man becomes a Santal again . 

The Santal village consists, as a rule, of a long straggling Villages. 
street with houses on either side. A village has also very 
frequently some tolm or hamlets, which are practically small 
separate villages, but all are under one manjhi, though the 
paranik will live in his separate tola. The dwelling-houses 
are built in several ways. The old way is to bring nine poles 
and fix them in the ground, three at either side of the site 
selected and three in the middle to support the roof. The 
roof is made with rafters of sal wood, over which bamboo 
saplings, climbers, etc., are tied, the whole being thatched 
with jungle-grass. Then the walls are made by fixing thin 
poles of any suitable material in the ground, tying them with 
cross saplings, finishing the whole off with a plaster of clay 
and cow-dung, and glossing it over with white earth. The 
roof of this kind of houses is two-sided; another kind of 
roof is four-sided, in which case there are only two central 
poles. The sept and sub-sept to which a man belongs deter- 
mine whether one or other of these two kinds of roof is used 
for the dwelling-houses that have a hhitar. If there is no 
bhitar, any roof will do. Now-a-days the walls are 
frequently made of mud dried in the sun, and well-to-do 
Santals often build houses of a better kind, like those they 
see built by prosperous members of other races. 

Inside every dwelling-house a Santal partitions off with 
a low wall a small compartment in one corner; this is the 
so-called hhitar the place where the ancestors are worshipped 
and also the orak bonga. Only certain persons outside the 
family are permitted to enter this place, and never any 
women other than those belonging to the house. In front 
of the house the caves of the roof are generally elongated so 
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aR to form a kind of verandah. Well-to-do' people, as a rule, 
have in front a partially walled-in vei^andah, which sometimes 
runs round the tAvo sides. The floor of the house is alw-ays 
more or less raised above the ground, the space being filled 
up wi til eartl) firmlv beaten down. Every house has one 
door, generally low" but wuth a comparatively broad opening. 
The door itself is made, like the walls, of wattle and daub, 
and is tied wuth, loops to the door-post on which it swings. 
It is seldom that a lock is used; generally the door is shut 
with a wooden bar. If the inmates go away for some time, 
they pjffix a thorn branch to the door. More modern houses 
have door-frames with wooden doors and padlocks. 

The verandah is a receptacle for all kinds of miscellaneous 
articles. Here too the Santals generally keep their dhenki 
(rice-busker) and their hand mill (jante ) — at least till they 
have some other house to set them up in. Inside the house 
itself they keep their paddy and other cereals, packed either 
in straw bundles (called bandi) or in gourdes or earthen- 
ware pots, as well as their clothes and valuables. Generally 
the fireplace (made of earth, with one or more openings) is 
also here. Except wiien it is cold or raining, they do not live 
much inside the house; it is not pleasant, being filled with 
smoke and dark, as it has no window, but only one or two 
tiny smoke-holes. When it is cold, however, they seem to 
enjoy being smoked. The food is preferably prepared and 
also eaten inside, to ensure safety from the evil eye and other 
dangers. It is customary, especially in the modern mud- 
walled houses, to have a kind of narrow platform running 
round the sides and back of the house, which serves to 
strengthen the foundation. People may sit on this ledge; 
otherwise, one part of it is used for putting water-pots on. 
The latter are always kept outside, either here, or on a special 
structure (formerly always of wood) put up somewhere in the 
courtyard. 

As soon as convenient and necessary, a Santal will build 
one or more other houses round a square courtyard, which 
all the houses face, the only exception being the pig-sty, 
which is situated at the side or back of the houses and often 
has ils door to the village street. A Santal door never opens 
direct on the village street though it may face it, but then 
there is the courtyard betw^een the house and the street. The 
second house erected is usually a cowshedi, built in the same 
way as a dwelling-house, but frequently without solid walls. 
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On the third side may come a house, with or without a hhitar, 
which is used for general purposes, as a kitchen, a married 
son*s quarters, etc. On the fourth side there may be a second 
cowshed or goatshed, or a dwelling-house. Finally a kind 
of wall may be put up joining the several houses, with an 
entrance from the street and an exit towards the fields, but 
this is considered advanced civilization. The courtyard is 
kept clean by smearing it wdth cow'-diing. In the middle a 
pigeon-shed is frequently erected. It should be remarked 
that a Santa! often changes his dwelling-house site. If 
members of the family suffer much from fever or die from 
some infectious disease, it often happens that he gives up his 
old house altogether and builds a new one in some other place 
in the village? or moves away to some other village. 

In the main street is the manjhitfian, which consists of Manjhu 
a small mud mound, wdth a thatched roof over it, which is pnd 
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supported by five posts, one in the centre and four at each 
corner. Occasionally the nianjhitJian is built with mud 
walls; and in some villages there is only a small mud mound 
with a central post. The latter seems to be indispensable. 

At the foot of the central post is a stone or roughly carved 
piece of wuod, which is sacred to the spirits of former 
manjhis, more especially the spirit of the first manjhi, 
although the Santals’ ideas on the subject seem to make it 
possible to infer that it is the spirit of the manjhiship in 
general. Frequently a second stone or head is seen beside 
the principal one; this is said to represent the wife of the 
old manjki, and some say the one is for Pilchu Haram, 
fprobably the original manjhi), the other for Manjhi Haram. 

From the roof is suspended an earthen pot containing w^ater 
for the spirits to drink. Here sacrifices are offered by the 
villagers, and here, as already mentioned, the elders meet to 
discuss village affairs and settle disputes. 

On the outskirts of the village is the jaher or sacred 
grove. It should consist of trees belonging to the primeval 
forest, and a cluster of trees is always permitted to stand 
round it; but only five trees are essential, viz., four sal trees 
and one malma tree. Three of the sal trees must stand in 
one row ; at the foot of each tree is one stone for each of the 
following gods: — Jaherera (the lady of the grove), Moreko 
and Marang Burn. A fourth sal tree standing anywhere near 
has a stone for the Pargana Bonga, and at the foot of a mahua 
tree is a stone fpr the Gosainara, The stones are said to be 
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put in their places at the command of the gods themselves^ 
who speak by the months of persons who are possessed by 
them for the purpose. This is done at the foundation 
of a village, or when, as may happen though very seldom, the 
villagers for some reason give up the old and establish a new 
jaher. The gods ot the jaher are national deities worshipped 
by all Santals; and the sacrifices are performed by the village 
n(Bhe. 

Mytho- The Santal’s tradition about the creation of the world and 

LOGY. the origin of mankind is as follows. In the beginning there 
V7as only water, and below’' the water earth. Thakar Jiu 
created certain animals and fishes and then decided to create 
man. He made a pair of earth, but when lie was going to 
give them souls the Day horse came and kicked them to 
pieces. Thereupon Tliakur decided first to make birds, and 
made the goose and the gander. He took them in his hands, 
and they looked most beautiful. So he breathed on them, 
and they became living beings and flew up into the air, but 
as tliey could nowhere find a resting place they came back 
and settled on Thakur’s hand. Then the Day-horse came 
dowm along a gossamer thread to drink water ; wdiilst he was 
doing this, some froth fell down from his mouth. It became 
foam, and the goose and the gander went along, using it as 
a boat. Then they implored Thakur to give them food, 
and he galled successively on several animals (the alligator, 
the prawn, the hoar fish and the crab) to bring up earth; but 
none p£ them succeeded, for the earth melted. Finally he 
called for the earthworm, who promised to do what was 
wanted if only the tortoise would stand on the water. This 
having been agreed to, the worm placed one end of his body 
on the back of the tortoise, and putting his mouth down started 
eating earth, which came out at the other end and settled on 
the back of the tortoise, Thakur harrowed this deposit, and 
from the earth thus coagulated mountains were formed. The 
foam above mentioned fastened itself to the earth, and in it 
Thakur sow^ed the seed of sirorn (Andropogon niurwatus) and 
other kinds of seeds. 

The two birds made their nest in the sirom, and the goose 
laid two eggs, on wliich she sat whilst the gander brought 
her food. In the end a pair of human beings were hatched. 
Thakur now ordered the goose and gander to soak a piece of 
cotton, which he gave them, in their own food and press it 
out in the mouths of the children. In this way they were 
geared. When they grew big the birds did not know where 
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to put them. Thakur ordered them to find a place ; where- 
upon they found Hihiri-pipiri towards the west and took them 
there. There they grew up eating the seeds of the stimiu 
hukueli. (Eleiisine cegyptica, Pers.) and sama (Paniaim 
colonum, L.). They were naked, but not ashamed and lived 
in great happiness. One day Lita came to them, announced 
himself as their grandfather, and expressed his pleasure at 
finding them so happy. Still there was one great joy which 
they had not experienced; so he taught them to ferment 
liquor and to brew rice-beer. W all was ready, Lita said 
they should make a libation to Marang Bum and then drink. 

They did so, drank, became intoxicated and had inlercourse 
with one another. The following morning Lita came and 
called out to them; but now their eyes were opened, they saw 
that they were naked and would not come out. Later on 
they made shirts of fig (Fici/, 5 indica) leaves to cover their 
■ nakedness. . . ; 

The conception of the Creator (Thakur Jiii) in the mind 
of the modern Santal appears to be that of a kind of bird. i 

Tliakur is undoubtedly the same word as thakkura found in 
very late Sanskrit, and the Santal have probably borrow^ed t 

the name from the Aryans. It is a custom of theirs to avoid, ^ 

as much as possible, mentioning anybody’s proper name, and ; 

they may have used this one to cover an older, now forgotten, i 

name. A curious addition to the name of the Creator is Jiu, ^ 

which means spirit. Lita is, according to the traditions, the j 

real name of Marang Burn, and is preserved in the word * ; 

lita-ak, meaning the rainbow. 

The Santals account for the division of mankind into ; 

different communities by a story that all men were brothers j 

until Marang Burn created dissension among them. He 
arranged a race in which different i’epresentatives of mankind ' 

competed for the prizes he offered. The first prize was a 
large supply of cooked beef, the others were neither so large 
nor so good, and the last consisted of a little rice and milk. 

The strongest and swiftest runners carried off the beef and : 

were the ancestors of the Santals; the hindmost, who got only 
the rice and milk, were Brahman^s. This division of mankind i 

into different races took place in Sasanbeda. The traditions, : 

if we are to judge from the expressions used, mix up the 1 

division of the human race into nations and of the ancestors = 

of the Santals into septs. j 

The basis of the Santal religion is the belief that there Beuoiow.I 

are a number of bongos or evil spirits to whom the ills of I 
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human life are due, and that they must be appeased by blood 
offerings. Thakur, the supreme being and creator, howera:, 
is considered good. He gives rain and crops, etc. , and is 
supposed to be well pleased with the Santals as a general rule; 
it is only in times of fairdne that the}' are afraid that he is 
angry. But because he is good, it is not necessary to pro- 
pitiate him. The Santals all acknowledge that in the old days 
they had no bongas but worshipped Thakur alone, and picked 
up tlieir belief in bongas during their wanderings. They now 
frequently confuse the sun (Chando) with Thakur, but, says 
an old gum : ' ‘ Thakur is different ; he cannot be seen l:)y 

mortal eye, but himself sees everything. He has created 
every being and everything; he sustains everything, and he 
feeds us all. It is he who brings us here, and he also takes 
us aw'ay. At the will of a bonga or man we are not born, 
neither do w-e depart. Thakur has„ given us a certain span 
of life; so long as that lasts, nobody can take us away. 
According to our lives here, either good or bad, such will be 
our lot at his command when we go to the other wmid ” 
Altfiough, how'ever, Tliakur is now' often confused with the 
sun, it is adrnited that he is not a bonga, as Chando the 
sun-god is. Thakur is still invoked by the Santal on certain 
occasions, especially in their most solemn oaths, which are 
administered at the annual hunt, when the people have not 
been able to decide who is the rightful owner of any animal. 
Twm arrows belonging to the contending parties are stuck in 
the groimd by the dihri, who invokes Thakur, saying Baba 
Thakur of heaven, by thy grace w'e passed judgment, but 
these two were hot satisfied. Thou fillest the whole heaven, 
Oh Thakur Father! As the judgment did not stand, w'e the 
people are without guilt. Now' thou know'est the case of these 
twm; do thou pronounce judgment !’' The dihri then orders 
the two men to bow to the Day-god and each take up his 
arrow, saying — “ We are not responsible. Now each of you 
take up his ariw. Do not fear us, but fear Thakur.” The 
w'ords Chando bonga samanre are used in the law courts as 
an oath, but it is doubtful if it is a genume Santal oath, which 
generally has some symbolic action connected with it. 

All the bongas except Chando Bonga are considered 
evil and have to be appeased with sacrifices of any of the 
following animals— fowl, sheep, goats or buffaloes-~-the selec- 
tion depending on the particular sept and bonga. The 
sacrificial animal must be an uncastrated male or a virgin 
female, which has not had young or laid eggs, and the crucial 
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pari of the sacrifice is the giving of blood life). Those 
evil spirits which are common to all the Santals — Iheir 
national gods — are supposed to reside in the jaherthan or 
sacred grove, where their shrines consist merely of stones at 
the foot of sal trees. Here they are propitiated by the men 
of the village, the sacrifices being performed by ffite village 
priest called nmke and by his assistant kiidam nceke. The 
former officiates at all the festivals, while the duty of the 
latter is to appease the pargana bongas and boundary 
bongas by scratching his arms till they bleed, mixing the 
blood with rice and placing it in spots haunted by the demons. 

The Santals have a vague idea of life in a future world, 
called Hanapuri, in which they locate both a heaven and a 
hell, the name meaning literally that world,’ ^ as opposed to 
Noapuri or '' this world Their ideas about their state in 
the future world are rather confused, but apparently they 
believe that in heaven the good Santal will live at his ease 
for ever, enjoying the tillage of his land, hunting, eating and 
drinking. Their conceptions about hell, and the punishments 
inflicted there, are curious. Whatever has been a man’s 
besetting sin in this world, he will be eager to commit in 
the next, but without being able to gratify his desire. Those 
who have been addicted to stealing meat will have to walk 
about all day with some rotten meat on their heads; they 
inhale the horrid smell, but cannot eat. Those who die with- 
out paying their debts will be called upon to pay them there ; 
as they have nothing to pay with, they will have their backs 
flayed and salt rubbed into the sore. Their hell is sometimes 
also called ich-kund, which means literally “ excrement 
heap,” or narak kund, i.c., a place where wicked people have 
to live deep in night-soil. The spirits grind the bones of the 
dead, from which the bodies of children are formed. Men, 
however, can escape this task if they say they are preparing 
tobacco for chewing, and women if they are nursing babies. 
The entry of the spirits of the dead into the spirit world is 
facilitated and their comfort secured, if a man’s left arm has 
marks burnt on it between the elbow and the wrist, and in 
the case of a female if her arms and chest are tattooed. It 
is said that if they have no sika (brand mark), a caterpillar 
as big as a log of wood will be plunged into their bosom in 
the other world. The sika is a national emblem with the 
Santals, and the story sounds as if it had been invented to 
encourage the youngsters to stand the pain of getting the sika. 
iO 61 Rev, 
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The belief of the Santals in a future life, where virtue 
•meets with its due reward and the wicked are appropriately 
•punished, is recorded elsewhere. But, says Mr, Bodding, 
one may sometimes hear a Santal speculate whether he will 
become a lizard or a grass-hopper after death, and there are 
tales extant among them which presuppose a belief that the 
soul of a living man may issue through his mouth in the shape 
of a small lizard. Notwithstanding such curious aberrations 
as these, Mr. Bodding is of opinion that the Santals have no 
real belief in transmigration.* 

The head of the Santal pantheon is Marang Burn. Bum 
means a mountain, but as every mountain is supposed to he 
the residence of some spirit, the word has come to be applied 
to a spirit. Thus, Marang Burn means great mountain, bnt 
is used as a nomen appellativum for the spirit of it : his real 
name, according to tradition, is Lita. The Santals have a 
curious legend about him, somewhat like the account of the 
fall of the angels. They say that formerly all the 
were the godets of Groi, i.e., his messengers. One day some 
of them said. “ We are doing all the work ; we want to have 
the power also.“ They tried to fight God, with the result 
that they were driven away from Thaknr. They then came 
and settled down on all the bills and other places on earth. 
Their leader was Marang Burn ; and now they are evil spirits, 
the enemies of God and man, held in great fear but also in 
contempt. 

Other popular deities are Moreko Turuiko (literally the 
five-six), who is worshipped as one deity but is addressed in 
the plural, Jaherera the goddess of the sacred grove, 
Gosainera, Pargana Bonga, who have power over witches, 
and Manjhis Bonga, the spirits of dead manjhis. All 
are malignant and destructive spirits with ill-defined attributes; 
all are worshipped in public in the sacred grove or near some 
water; and in all cases there is no worship without sacrifice. 
Marang Buru is also worshipped privately in the family and 
Manjhi Bonga at the manjhUkan. Here the village priest 
smears red paint on the block of wood or stone in its centre 
and makes a libation of the home-brewed beer called handi. 
A fowl and a goat are beheaded, and their flesh is eaten 
by the villagers. There are also boundary gods called Sima 
Bonga, which are propitiated twice a year at times of sowing 

*Mr. W G. Lacey, i.c.s., Census Eeport of Bihar and Orissa, 1981, 
Appendix yi. ’ ’ 
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and reaping, when sacrifices of fowls are offered at the village 
boundary. Another interesting sacrifice is that called 
Jo^n-sim, which, according to tradition, was originally a 
sacrifice only to the sun ; but in course of time the Santals 
got separate Jom-sim Bongas; so now at the Jom-sim the 
sun (Sing Bonga) receives the sacrifice of a goat, and the 
special Jom-sim Bonga that of a goat or a ram. The Jom-sim 
is performed with many quaint ceremonies, which differ 
somewhat for the different septs. It is in certain respects 
the most important sacrifice the Santals have, and probably 
the oldest, for it has more aboriginal features in it than any 
other sacrifice of theirs. The Kutam-dangra (literally the 
felled bullock) regularly comes after the Jom-sim, but may 
also be performed separately after a vow. One ox is sacrificed 
(by felling) to the ancestors, one ox is sacrificed to the house- 
hold god, and one to Marang Buru (both by beheading). 

Each family also has two special gods of its own — ^the 
Orak Bonga or household god and the Abge Bonga or secret 
god. The names of these gods are kept secret by the Santal 
till just before his death, when he wdnspers them to his 
eldest son. The object of this secrecy is to avoid incurring 
the jealousy of the other spirits by letting them know which 
spirit is preferred by the family. Men are particularly 
careful to keep this secret from w^omen, for fear that one of 
them should get hold of the Abge Bongas, who are supposed 
to protect their houses against sickness, danger and witches. 
The idea is that she would seduce the bonga, he would do 
her will, and there would be no possibility of escape from the 
calamities which would inevitably ensue. 

When sacrifices are offered to the Orak Bongas, the 
whole family partakes of the offerings, but only men may 
touch food that has been laid before the Abge Bongas. These 
sacrifices take place once a year, but there is no fixed date, 
each man performing them when it suits his convenience. 
The Abge sacrifice is performed outside the village, only male 
relatives being present. What is left of the sacrifice is burnt 
on the spot. 

Mak~More is an occasional sacrifice performed as the 
result of a vow made at a time of great distress, e.g., during 
epidemics. When it is performed , goats and fowls are 
sacrificed to all the national bongas in the jaher. After the 
sacrifice the animals are eaten by the men alone, the only 
exception being the wife of the who gets a share. The, 
sacrifice is followed by danqing and singing. 
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The religion of the Santals is essentially a man s religion* 
Women are not allowed to be present at sacrifices except 
when they are offered in the house to the ancestors and family 
gods, and then only if there are no men to help the sacrificer. 
When a sacrifice takes place in the holy grove they may not 
eat the flesh of the offering, the men burning what they do 
not eat. This prohibition does not apply in the case of 
animals sacrificed to the ancestors and family gods, except 
that women may not eat the flesji of an animal sacrificed 
to Marang Burn or the head of any animal : the latter is 
cooked with rice and eaten by the men. On the other hand, 
when the sacrifice is offered in the holy grove, only the village 
priest can eat the head. No woman is permitted to climb 
the consecrated trees in the holy grove, and no woman belong- 
ing to another household — in most cases not even a daughter 
of the house if she is or has been married — -is allowed to enter 
the bhitar, a small closet inside the house partitioned off by 
a low wall, where the family gods and ancestors are supposed 
to reside, and where offerings are made to them and to 
Marang Burn. If any one breaks either of these rules, 
sacrifices must be offered to appease the offended hongas, who 
otherwise will revenge themselves by sending sickness and 
death on their worshippers.'^ 

Human sacrifices used to be offered to Buru-Bonga, and Sir 
Herbert Eisley states in the Tribe and Castes of Bengal that 
actual instances had been mentioned to him of “ people being 
kidnapped and sacrificed within quite recent times by influential 
headmen of communes or villages who hoped in this way to gain 
great riches or to win some specially coveted private revenge.'’ 
One authentic case of human sacrifice, which took place in 
1871, may be mentioned. A Santal, called Limbu Manjhi, 
having suffered for a long time from a painful illness without 
finding a remedy, decoyed a stranger, who was staying in 
his house, to a lonely hillock, and there, with the assistance 
of three others, offered him as a human sacrifice to relieve 
his own disease. The victim was first gagged and bound with 
his own cloth, and a small quantity of hair shaved from his 
head with a razor, which Limbu had brought with him. 
Then a Paharia, who was one of the party, commenced a 
puja, with ghi, arwa rice and sindur, while the three Santals 
tied a rope of twisted creeper or cfeob round the victim’s 

rt Taboo Ciistoma amongst the Hantals, J, A. S. B., 
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neck, and fastened it to a branch of a tree. When the puja 
was over Limbu unfastened the gag, saying that it was not 
proper for the man to die with a cloth over his face. The 
other two Santals then seized the victim’s legs, and held him 
np, while Limbu struck off his head with two blows of a 
sword. 

The sun, moon and stars are considered to be animate Astrologx, 
beings, the sun being the male, the moon the female and the 
stars their children. A shooting-star is called a star- 
excrement, and a comet a tail-star. The four stars in the 
Great Bear constellation which form the rectangle of the 
plough are known as the hudhi parhom or the old woman’s 
bedstead, while the other three stars are called hursi kom- 
broko, the fire-pan thieves; the star furthest out from the bed 
is always kept so far away because he is laughing. The three 
stars of Orion’s belt are amt ipilko, the yoke stars; and three 
others close by are urar lalakko^the yoke-cutters or dressers. 

The Pleiades are known as sorenko. ** What sorenko 
means ”, writes Mr. Bodding, ” I am not at present prepared 
to say, but it may be mentioned that one of the twelve 
Santal septs is called Soren and soren sipaM (the soren soldier! 
is very frequent combination.” Two small stars near Vega 
in Lyra are called potam bela, or the dove’s eggs. Por the 
Milky way they have a name meaning the way of the 
Market-place, but according to some it is also called the 
Elephant’s Path. The ” morning star ” (whether Jupitar 
or Venus) is sometimes styled corkheda, or the thief pursuing 
star, because it is believed that thieves when they see this 
star appear, cease from their nefarious business and make 
their way home. The most favoured explanation of an 
eclipse is that once upon a time the sun or the moon (or both 
together) stood security for the human race when the latter 
were compelled to borrow food from a certain godling, called 
Dusad. The debt has never been repaid, and now and again 
the Dusad stretches out his hand to catch hold of the sun or 
the moon and exact Ms dues; this causes an eclipse. At 
such times the Santals beat their kettledrums and bring out 
their stores of grain into the open, and with much shouting 
offer to liquidate the debt if the godling will but relinquish 
his hold. During the eclipse a fast is observed and none may 
look upon a woman who is with child. To explain the 
phases of the moon they have a story that in olden days the 
sun and the moon bad mmj children, The boys were hying 
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with their father the sun, the girls with their mother the 
moon. By reason of the terrible heat of the sun and his 
children (the stars) it was feared that the earth would be 
burnt up; so the moon suggested to the sun that they should 
devour their children in order to avert the catastrophe. The 
sun bade his wife eat up her daughters in the first place; if 
that were sufficient, said ha, he would also eat his sons. 
Then the moon — ** a woman adds the narrator, ‘‘ and we 
know their tricky ways *— put all her daughters in a large 
Bamboo basket and hid them after which she went to the 
sun and said that she had devoured all her girls but still the 
heat was as bad as ever, and if he did not devour the boys too 
mankind would surely perish. The foolsh husband believed 
her and ate up all his sons, the day-stars. But when it 
became night he saw that the daughters were still unharmed, 
and in great anger he took a sword and pursued his wife and 
overtaking her he cut her. He might indeed have destroyed 
her utterly, but when she gave up two of her daughters he 
relented and left her. These two stars are the planets Venus 
and Jupiter,, which may be seen during the day time. Yet 
every month the sun remembers his wufe’s deceit, and 
pursues and cuts her, so that the moon has very little rest 
except on two days in each month. Thunder and lightning, 
like all other natural phenomena, are believed by the Santals 
to be acts of the Supreme Being, so that they saj he rains 
or '' he blows or he thunders They have various 
names for thunder, most of which appear to be enornatopoeic. 
In common with other races, they think that stone imple- 
ments found in the ground are thunderbolts and call thexn 
ceter-diri, w^hich means stroke-of-lightning stones. They 
have heard the tale of Eama’s shooting, but it is doubtful 
whether they place any credence in it. Some Santals try to 
guard themselves against lightning by keeping an arrow on 
the bowstring in aim against the thrktening cloud.^ 

The Santal has an inveterate dread of the evil eye and 
of witches who are supposed to have intercourse with the 
bongas and to have power to kill people by eating their 
entrails, to cause illness, blights, murrain, etc. On this 
subject Mr. Bodding writes A most interesting book 
might be written on the witches, their supposed origin, their 
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doings, etc., and how the Santsls try to guard themselves 
against them, although their own traditions maintain that 
the witches always blind the witch-finders, so that they will 
never be able to tell the right woman. I believe it is a 
mistate to pay no attention to this belief of the Santals. It 
is not nonsense pure and simple, when every Santal fears 
witches. They have some reason for their belief. It is a fact 
that there are witches among the Santals, viz., women who 
meet in secret in the dead of night at certain fixed places, 
generally on the Sunday night nearest to a new moon, who 
have their peculiar secret songs and mantras ^ who perform 
sacrifices, and who also try to MU people by magic very much 
in the same way as the old witches of Europe tried to. Some- 
times they do it by drawing a picture of the person to be killed 
and then doing the killing in effigie; sometimes they bury 
bonga^ in places, excepting them to do what is wanted; often 
they bury a tuft of hair with sindur, etc. 

“ It is, of course, out of the question that they can do 
anything by magic, although they themselves may believe 
so ; but they can do a great deal by suggestion and by keep- 
ing people in fear; and I have no doubt that they know some 
vegetable poisons which they administer themselves or by 
proxy. It is significant that in one of their mantras they 
mention Kambru guru, who is the old guru of the medicine 
men (ojhas). That witches are found, I believe, may to 
some extent be accounted for by the peculiarity of the Santal 
religion as essentially a man’s religion. The women are not 
permitted to approach any deity themselves; it has all to be 
done through the men. The two sexes have not much confi- 
dence in each other; on the contrary, the male and female 
sections of the community live their lives rather separate 
from one another, the one not having the courage or the 
inclination to trust the other. Now the women want, just as 
much as the men, to have an opportunity — ^for good or for evil 
— ^for direct appeal to the supernatural. It cannot be done in 
public or with the consent of the men : hence it must be done 
in secret, if it is to be done at all. I cannot say for certain, but 
I am inclined to think that we have here an explanation of 
much witchcraft. It is a secret practice of religion, but like 
most secret things it is liable to develop into bad practices.” " 

The Santals call a witch a dan, a word which, though 
Hindi, has come from Sanskrit. They have several methods 
of witch-finding, and go to work in a. very deliberate manner,- 
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If a person is ill and does not get well in a couple of days, an 
ojha is called in. He proceeds to divine with the help of oil 
and two sal leaves, marking the different parts of the leaf, one 
“ house (place) in it meaning a honga, etc., and one a 
witch. Then oil is applied, and, muttering a fnantra^ the 
ojha rubs the leaves together. If the oil and dirt show up in 
the house ” of witches, the villagers act upon the knowledge 
thus imparted. In the evening all the people, with the 
manjhi at their head, walk through the street, calling out that 
such and such a person is ill, and if he does not recover they 
will not call ‘'her’' (f.e., the witch) good. If after this the sick 
person does not recover, t.c., if the witch does not obey, the 
headman sends pair of men to the different ojhas in the 
vicinity to verify the divination. If three ojhas confirm it, 
its truth is considered certain; if not, they go on till they get 
enough divinations to support the first verdict. No one has 
really any doubt of its truth; it is merely desired to secure a 
kind of moral support. 

The next step is to locate the witch. This is done by the 
people fixing fresh branches in the ground and then observ- 
ing which branch first withers. In order to be fair to the 
witches, another test is made. A large number of branches 
are put in the ground, first one as a witness on the part of 
the sun-god (Sing Bonga), one for the Orak Bonga of the 
sick person,, one for honga of the wife’s father, one for the 
male relatives, etc., one for disease, and one for each house 
in the village. The branches are smeared with sindur, Sing 
Bonga is invoked, and after some hours they come back to 
see which branches have withered. To make quite sure, the 
test is repeated at other places outside the village boundary. 
The same object is also attained by putting a leaf with rice 
in a white-ant hill and observing which is first touched by 
the ants. 

The sick man is now asked whether he wants the inves- 
tigation to go on. If so, they go to the Jan (f.e. the man 
who knows), who is supposed to be able to tell the name of 
the witch by revelation. The Santals imagine that they test 
the ability of the Jan, and they act upon his declaration 
when he names anybody. As a matter of fact,” writes 
. Mr. Bodding, ” all Jans are unmitigated scoundrels, who 
through spies get all necessary information respecting the 
sick and the suspected, so as to be able to denounce any one 
they like. They are responsible for much misery and many 
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crimes. A witch may be beaten to death; formerly she was 
certain of being driven away from her home in a horribly 
degrading way.” Various attempts have been made to stop 
such murders, one curious device being employed by a former 
Assistant Commissioner. Whenever he heard that women 
had been denounced , he brought out a galvanic battery. 

The girl was told to hold the handles, but the electro current 
was disconnected. Her accusers were next told to do the 
same, and, the current being turned on, received a good 
shock, remaining piisoners until they acknowledge that they 
had made a mistake. The Santals still cling to their belief 
in witches, and not a year passes without some poor woman 
being convicted and k?illed for the mysterious mischief she is 
supposed to have done. 

The custom of taboo is common among the Santals. '1 'aboo. 
Names are tabooed in the cases of (D a man and his younger 
brother’s wife, (2) a man and his wife’s younger brother’s 
wife, (3) a woman and her younger sister’s husband, and 
(4) a woman and her younger brother’s wife. Husband and 
wife are also prohibited from mentioning each other’s names, 
not only when they are speaking of or to each other but also 
if they are speaking of another person bearing the same 
name. This custom is strictly observed,, and in the case of 
brothers and sisters-inJaw a breach of it is considered a sin 
which will be punished both in this world and the next. 

The Santals also taboo the totems which have given names 
to their septs and sub-septs. For instance, the Mai Saren 
may not utter the word mal when engaged in a religious 
ceremony or when sitting on a panchayat to determine 
any tribal questions. The Jihu-Saran may not kill or eat the 
jihu or babbler bird, nor may they wear a particular sort of 
necklace known as jihu mala from the resemblance which it 
bears to the babbler’s ^ggs. The jihu is said to have guided 
the ancestor of the sept to water when he was dying of thirst 
in the forest. The Sankh-Saran may not wear shell neck- 
laces or ornaments, and are forbidden to eat, carry, cut or 
use shells. The custom of taboo also prevents women join- 
ing in religious ceremonies.* 

There is a curious practice of sympathetic magic in con- Sympa- 
nection with the annual national hunt of the Santals, which ^hetic 

MAGIC. 

*The Bevd. P. 0. Boddksg, Taboo Customs amongst the Santals, 

J, A. S. B., P.^rt III, 1896; Tribes and Oa§Us of Bengal^ Vol, 11, p. 228. 
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is presided over by a master of the hmit called the dihri. 
The dihfi is responsible for the hunt, 6,, that all goes well 
and no calamity happens. He himself seeks by divination 
to ' find out who are threatened by any danger during its 
continuance, and advises them to turn back; but they 
generally make him sacrifice fowls for them to Sing Bonga 
to avert the calamity. He further performs sacrifices to the 
hong as of the forest where the hunt is held, to ensure success 
and safety. The wife of the dihn is also held responsible. 
She must remain at home absolutely quiet, doing nothing 
and harbouring only pure thoughts; and she has to remain 
in this state till she knows that the men have had success 
or something has happened. She looks into a cup of water; 
if she sees this turn to blood, she knows that blood has flown, 
i.c., an animal has been killed, and she is released. Other- 
wise she must wait till she can calculate that they have 
reached the place of meeting. In the same way the dihri 
must not touch any food till an animal has been shot or 
wounded.' If there is any disaster, the people will accuse 
the dihri of being responsible, and the latter will accuse his 
wife, holding that she must have misbehaved in some way. 

In the Santal villages there is a succession of festivals 
throughout the year, nearly all connected with agricultural 
operations. The chief of these is the Sokrde or harvest 
festival, celebrated in Pus (December- January) after the rice 
crop of the year has been harvested. It used to be celebrated 
in the month of Asin, for formerly they had gathered their 
principal crop by that time. The Santals,, indeed, still call 
Asin the month of Sohrae — ^a name probably corrupted from 
Dasahara. When the day has been fixed, all houses prepare 
heer {handi} and invite their relatives, especially danghters, 
sisters, etc. The night before the festival commences, the 
naeke is ’ religiously abstinent— for before any sacrifice the 
sacrificer must not have relations with a woman and sleeps 
on the ground on a mat. As soon as it is day, the godet goes 
round and collects sacrificial fowls from every house. In the 
middle of the forenoon the naeke goes somewhere near water, 
together with some of the village people, the godet taking the 
fowls with him. The naeke bathes and then sacrifices the 
fowls to the different bongas, after which the men of the 
village cook the fowls with rice and eat them; they also drink 
handL The manjhi then harangues the people, telling them 
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dies, or a child is born in the village, Sohrae must be post- 
poned till the village is purified. 

Close upon Solirae comes Sokrat, which is held on the 
last day in the month of Pus. The previous day they catch 
fish, and on the day of Sakrat itself the men go out hunting 
while the women make parched rice and cakes which the men 
offer to the ancestors. In the afternoon the jog-manjhi 
collects the. men to shoot at a target, after which they dance 
a war dance and have various kinds of amusements. The day 
ends with drinking and dancing. 

Next in importance to the Sohrae is the Baha Parah, 
which is held in Phalgun tPebruary-March). The Baha 
(literally flower) festival celebrates the fact that the new 
year is well commenced. It is characterized by frolic and 
gladness, drinking, dancing and eating; but it is not such a 
time of revelry as the Sohrae. During it fowls are sacrificed 
in the jaher to all the national deities. On the first day of 
the festival the young people of the village build two sheds 
in the jaher, one for Jaherera, Moreko and Marang Buru, 
and the other for Gosainera; and the thans are cleansed by 
a plastering of cow-dung. Then they go to bathe, and oil 
several articles (vvinnowing-fan, basket, bow and arrow, 
battle-axe, broom, a wristlet, a necklace, a bell and 
a horn) which are to be used next day, when three persons 
become “ possessed ” by the three fcst hongas mentioned 
above. The whole night is spent in drumming at the house 
of the naeke, where all assemble with the three bongos — ^for 
the persons possessed are addressed as bongos. Jaherera — 
the goddess is a female, but a man is possessed— -takes the 
ornaments, the basket and the broom; Moreko takes the bow 
and arrow and Marang Buru carries the battle-axe. With 
these articles they start running for the jaher followed by 
the boys. On arriving at the jaher, Jaherera sweeps the 
thans; the naeke asks the bongos, i.e., those personating the 
gods, for the things they have brought, and places them 
on a mat. He next proceeds to ask them questions, a pro- 
ceeding which probably was originally an attempt to find out 
something about the coming year. The naeke then washes 
the bongas and throws the surplus water over them, where- 
upon the bongas jump up howling. After this Jaherera com- 
mences washing, and finally they return to the village. 

Next day they start again, as on the first day, for the jaher, 
the bongas parrying, the same thing. When they see a fine sal 
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tree in bloom, Moreko shoots an arrow into it, while Marang 
Burn climbs it and cuts down the flowering branches, Jaherera 
receiving the flowers in a basket. On the road Marang Burn 
gathers mclma blossoms. In the the bonga^ ' are again 

placed on a mat under the shed, and the naeke, sitting in front 
of them, sacrifices the fowls, and places a bunch of flowers and a 
mahtia blossom before each honga. The hong as suck the blood 
of the fowls, whereupon the naeke washes their feet, Jaherera 
doing the same to the naeke* The naeke, together with his 
wife, who is now brought to the jaher for the purpose, eats one 
of the fowls cooked with rice; some of the villagers eat the 
rest in the jaher. After this all leave, except the naeke ^ who 
remains alone in the jaher. The villagers then proceed to 
sacrifice fowls and pigs in their own houses, and to eat and 
drink. In the afternoon they go to the jaher to bring the naeke 
back in state, and the rest of the day is spent in general merry- 
making. During this festival the women enjoy themselves to 
their heart’s content, drenching one another with water from 
the jars they carry. 

Erok-sim is the sowing festival celebrated in Asarh (June-^»'<>^-«*»*- 
July). Erok-sim, Sohrae mA Baha are the only festivals at 
which the whole village perform sacrifices publicly as well as 
in their houses. At the otherjestivals the naeke alone sacrifices 
on behalf of the village. 

The Jatra Parah is a festival borrowed from the Bhuniyas hyJatra 
the Santals, which is performed here and there but is not 
perly a Santal village festival. It is held in January or 
February and is marked by the sacrifice of a pigeon and a goat. 

While these are being offered the chatyas, or oracles of the god, 
three or five in number, sit close by aud work themselves into 
a prophetic frenxy. Any Santal who consults them can learn 
the future or the causes of ill fortune, such as his own illness, 
the death of his cattle, etc. This festival is also the occasion 
of a fair, at which there is a merry-go-round, similar to that 
used by the Nepalese. It consists of a strong circular frame- 
work, suspended between two high posts, in which seats are 
placed and made to revolve. 

At the Pata festival, which is held in the rains in honour of Pataand 
Pata Bonga, the same sacrifices are offered as at the Jatra Ohata. 
Parab. It is really a Hindu festival in honour of Mahadeo 
(Siva), much frequented bj Santals. The Chata Parab (a 
corrupt form of the Hindu Ghark Puja) is observed on some 
day in Baisakh. Formerly: the Santals used to be suspended 
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from a high revolving pole by hooks inserted in their back and 
swung round and round. The swinging apparatus still exists, 
but if anybody swings he is suspended by ropes not by hooks. 
Both the festivals are times of revelry, during which the young 
people, Santals and Hindus, spend one night in gross 
immorality. 

Other festivals are as follows : — Hafiaf-sim, the feast of 
the sprouting of the rice is held in San ie., Sraban (July- 
August). Irigundli-ndwai^ i.e-, the offering of the first fruits 
of the millets called in (Panicum MiUaceum) and gundli 
(PaniGum frumentaceum) , is held in Bhadra (August- 
September). Janthar Piija is held in Aghan (November- 
December) to celebrate the first fruits of the winter rice crop. 
A pig or a ram is sacrified in the Pargana than of the jaher by. 
the kudam naeke : the animal is eaten by the men alone. 
The naeke and the villagers offer at this time the first fruits 
of the paddy. 

Magh-sim is held in the month of Magh (January- 
February) when the jungle grass is cut : fowls are sacrificed 
to all hongas by the naeke, but not in the jaher. This last 
festival marks the end of the Santal year. iServants are paid 
their wages, and fresh engagements are entered into. All the 
village officials, the manjhi, paranik, jog-manjhi, godet, meke 
and kudam naeke go through the form of resigning their 
appointments, and the cultivators give notice of giving up their 
lands. After ten days or so the manjhi calls the villagers 
together and say he has changed his mind and will stay on 
as manjhi if they will have him. His offer is accompanied 
with free drinks of rice beer, and is carried by acclamation. 
One by one the other officials do the same; the ryots follow 
suit and, after much beer ha^ been consumed, the affairs of 
the village go on as they did before. 

When a child is born the umbilical cord is cut with an 
arrow, and the placenta buried in the floor inside the house. 
The house and village become religiously unclean. No 
sacrifice, and consequently no festival, can be held in the 
village, and no one can go and eat in the house where the 
birth has taken place till they are purified by the janam 
ohhatiar ceremony. The procedure is as follows. All the 
males of the village are shaved in the house of birth, first the 
naeke, then the kudam naeke, then the manjhi and other 
officials, and, last of all, the father of the child. Then the 
child is brought out by the midwife, who has two small leaf 
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fctips, otxe filled with water and the empty. The head 

of the child having been shaved, the midwife puts the hair 
in the empty cup and ties two threads to the arrow with which 
the umbilical cord was cut. Then the men, led by the father, 
go to bathe at the place w^hence water is fetched : when they 
return, the midwife takes the women to the same place, 
carrying with her oil and turmeric, the arrow and the hair. 
The midwife throws the hair with one of the two threads into 
the w^ater after having made five sindur marks at the spot. 
This is called “ buying the watering place.’’ When they 
have finished they return, the midwife last of all, bringing 
back with her the other thread and the arrow. This second 
thread is soaked in turmeric and then tied round 
the waist of the child. After this the mother sits under the 
eaves of the house with the child in her lap and also some 
leaves of the atnak tree (Terminalia tomentosa). 

The midwife then kneads some cow-dung with water on 
the eaves of the house, lets some of the mixture drip down on 
the mother, smears a little on her owm head and also sucks 
a little of the same stuff. The mother now puts her child on a 
charpai iuside the house, and the midwife proceeds to mix 
flour with water in three leaf cups. The contents of one she 
sprinkles on the legs of the charpai : the contents of a second 
she sprinkles on the breast of the naehe, kudam naeke, manjhi 
and other officials, and thereafter on the breasts of all the men 
of the village. The last cup is for the women, who are 
sprinkled in the same order, first the naeke’ s wife, then rhe 
kudam naeke* s wife and so on. 

The father and mother having decided (inside the house) 
what name is to be given to the child, the midwife comes out, 
salutes all those present and announces the name, saying : 

From to-day call him at the hunt by this name ; ” or, in the 
case of a girl, “ Gome, so-and-so, if you are going to fetch 
water. ” Then they bring out rice soup cooked with nim 
leaves, giving it to the naeke, the kudam naeke and so on, 
according to the table of chhatiar precedence, and, after the 
men have been served, to the women. After five days the 
child is shaved again. This ceremony of janam chhatiar is 
regarded as giving the child a place amongst human beings. 
The important part which the women play in it may be noted ; 
they are the real actors^ 

Janam chhatiar is, as a rule, celebrated in the case of m 
male child five days and in case of a girl three days after birth. 
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It may be postponed, bnt is always celebrated on nneV^ti 
days (a.gf., the seventh) after birth. If, however, the child 
is born within three days before a new moon, it receives its 
name earlier, and even on the day of birth, the belief being 
that to give a child its name in another month than that in 
which it was born will bring misfortune of some kind upon 
it, especially when he or she is married. The eldest son takes 
the name of his paternal grandfather; a second son that of 
his maternal grandfather ; a third son that of the paternal 
grandfather’s brother; the fourth son that of the maternal 
grandfather’s brother, etc. A similar custom is observed in 
the case of girls, the names of relations on the female side 
being taken in same order. This custom is rigorously 
observed, there being only two exceptions. If the father is 
a ghardi jawae (vide infra), the name of the maternal grand- 
father or grandmother is given first ; and if a woman takes 
medicine to get children— rather frequent practice — ^the 
child receives the name of the man who gave the medicine or 
of his wife. 

There is a curious practice of giving a child two names, 
viz,, its real (mul) name, and a second (bahna) name, by 
which it is always known. This practice is especially observed 
when the child is named after a relative whose name it would 
be improper for some members of the family to mention. If 
the namesake has had two names, the child generally gets 
both ; if there is something peculiar or abnormal about him, 
he is very soon known by a name denoting this peculiarity^ 
The Santals are reluctant to mention the real name of any 
person, fearing it may bring about something untoward. 
Many persons, however, have only one name. 

To enable anybody to take his place in Santal society and 
participate in its rights, rules, ceremonies, etc., they have 
another ceremony called chacho chhatiar (chaoho meaning to 
toddle or walk). Without having been through this no one 
can be married and no one can be cremated, but has to be 
buried. There is no age fixed for this ceremony ; only it must 
precede marriage. If a man has several children he tries to 
have it at one and the same time for all of them. The pro- 
cedure is as follows : — The father brews handi and provides oil 
and turmeric for the villagers. When the handi is ready lie 
calls manjhi and paranik in the morning and gives them a 
drink. They ask him what handi it is, and, after drinking, 
the headman bids the godet call the villagers together. When 
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they have come, the girls of the village anoint the naeke and 
his wife, who sit on a mat, with oil and turmeric; next the 
kudam naeke and his wife, then the manjhi and his wife and 
all the officials in the same order as at tlie janam chhatiar ; last 
of all, ail the women are anointed. The handi is now served 
in leaf cups to the manjhi and -paranik and then to the other 
people; after wdiicli all are ready for further proceedings. 
They ask how' many children the hmidi is for, and for each 
child four small leaf cups are given to all those present. 
Then they ask the father: “ How many iri (Panicum Cyrus- 
galli) and how many ebra {Setaria Italica) ears have ripened 
for you?” This is a figurative expression for '' How many 
boys and girls have you?” On receiving an answer they ask 
again : ‘‘ Where is the land?” The father tells them where 
the namesakes of the children live, whereupen they call for 
“ namesake handi,'' i.e., beer which the namesakes present 
have brought with them. The people tlien sing a special song 
and dance and drink. 

A guru, wiio in a way officiates for the father of the 
family, now starts the binti, i,e,, a mythical historical recita- 
tion. He begins with tlie creation of the earth and relates 
the Santa! history of mankind, their w^anderings, etc., 
according to tradition, and recounts hovr their ancestors spread 
abroad, some of them coming to Sikhar, where the first 
pargana was Hikim, who said to the people. “ Let us settle 
here; we have found primeval forest and virgin soil.” The 
ancestors said: Let us help him; we will burn and clear 
jungle, we will live and prosper.” Then they came to their 
present abode and married, cleared jungle and multiplied. 
Thereupon the gtmi on behalf of the family enters into 
a colloquy with the j>eople, in which inter alia he says — > 
We implore you to let us be with you to brew and drink 
beer, to fetch water, to pin leaves together on the day of 
marriage, the day of chhatiar, the day of cremation. We 
were like crowds, we are become white like paddy birds. You, 
villagers, be our witnesses.” This ends the formal part of 
the proceedings. 

The festival is concluded by further drinking and singing 
of chhatiar and other songs. It will be seen that there is 
no special or formal act done by the village people. They 
are invited for the occasion ; the father (or his representative) 
implores the community to recognize the young ones as parti- 
cipators at the three great social occasions, and the people^ 
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acknowledge this by drinking handi^ the Santal mode of rati- 
fication. There is no kind of sacrifice at either janam or 
chacho chhatiar. 

Adult marriages are the rule among the Santals, a young- 
man generally marrying between the age of 18 and 22, i.e., 
as soon as he can afford it after he has grown up. Until 
their insurrection in 1856 the Santals did not marry before 
about 25 years of age, but now it very seldom happens tiiat 
marriage is left till so late. Child-marriage is very rare, and 
is an innovation borrowed from the Hindus, 

Sexual intercourse before marriage is tolerated, except 
between members of the same sept ; in such cases the guilty 
parties are outcasted. It is, however, rare for illegitimate 
children to be born, for if a girl becomes pregnant, the young 
man is bound to marry her or get her a husband, who acts as 
the child’s father and gives it his sept. The regular Santal 
name for ail kinds of marriage is bapla, a word which very 
probably meant originally mutual strengthening, i.e., of the 
two families. There are two essential features of the marriage 
ceremony. The first is sindurdan, i.e., the smearing of 
vermilion on the bride’s forehead and the parting of her hair. 
The bride is seated in a basket held up by her relations and 
the bridegroom, who applies the sindur and rides on the 
shoulders of one of his relations. The second is a meal in 
which the husband and wife eat together, for by so doing she 
passes to her husband’s family. When the girl is unmarried, 
the binding ceremony is in all cases the sindurdan ; but there 
is a diiference in the methods in which sindurdan is reached. 
The following is a brief account of the latter. 

The most common form is that called kiring-hahiij i,e., a 
bought daughter-in-law. The marriage is negotiated through 
a marriage-broker (jaehar)^ even if the parents on both sides 
arrange everything, as is sometimes the case wdien they are 
friends and desire the match. Anyone may be a marriage- 
broker, but an elderly man or woman is most often employed. 
The raebar finds out where an eligible girl is, and arranges 
a day for the young man’s friends to come and see the girl’s 
house. On the way they look out very eagerly for good or 
bad omens, and will turn back if anything of ill omen occurs. 
On arriving at the girl’s village the go-between gets hold of 
the jog-manjhi and says to him that they have come to look 
at a vessel, and asks him to show them it. The girl is then 
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produced walking between tw^o other girls. If the bride- 
groom’s friends are satisfied, they are sometimes invited to 
the girl’s house for food and drink. Some time afterwards 
the girl’s friends go in the same w^ay to see the prospective 
bridegroom. Formeiiy it was not the custom to let the two 
see one another before marriage ; now-a-days they are 
permitted a distant view^ of one another at a market-place or 
the like. When mutuallly satisfied the friends commence 
visiting and feasting one another, but not in a casual way, 
for every step is taken according to custom. The girl’s 
friends come to see the house and door of the young man, 
i.e , , to ascertain his worldly means. Then follows betrothal ; 
the bridegroom’s friends go to the other party and are feasted ; 
the future father-in-law takes the girl and seats her on his 
thigh, and in this position puts a solid brass necklet on her 
and kisses her on her mouth. Henceforward the parents 
commence to salute each other in the manner appropriate to 
their new relationship, and also to use the plural in addres- 
sing one another. Afterwards a feast of the same kind is 
held in the young man’s house. 

Then comes the payment of the bride-price. For this a 
day is fixed, the date being remembered by knots on a string, 
one of w^hich is untied every day. After many ceremonies 
at the bridegroom’s house they proceed in state to the bride’s 
house, where the bride-price is paid and there is feasting and 
drinking. Two rupees of the price are handed over to the 
jog-manjhi, who gives them to the bride’s father^ This is 
called “ track covering,” and is one of the few features which 
may point to the original Santal marriage being forcible 
abduction. The marriage takes place sometimes in the same 
year, sometimes the next or even later, and is performed with 
an astonishing amount of cereiAonial and many quaint usages. 

The bride-price, which is paid by the bridegroom, is usually 
Es. 3 to Es. 5 or even Es. 7. If more than Es. 3 is paid, 
something is paid back in kind worth much more than the 
extra amount. The rule is that if Es. 5 are paid a cow, a 
brass cup and clothes are given for the bridegroom, a goat 
for the bridegroom’s friends and some rice; if Es. 7, a cow 
with a calf, a brass cup, a brass plate and the other things 
above mentioned. 

A man with daughters and no sons can take a son-in-law Ohardi- 
in his house as a Ghar-jamai and to give him thereby all the 
rights of a son. A Ghar-jamai can be adopted only by a 
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deliberate act in the presence of the village community at 
the time of the marriage . A widow cannot create a Ghar- 
jamai. Some distinction is made between a Gliar-jamai and 
a Ghardi-jamai. In both cases the bridal party goes from the 
bride’s house to fetch, the prospective husband and no dowry 
ipon) is given, but whereas the Ghaf-^amai is adopted 
permanently as a son, a Ghar-janiai merely lives and labours 
in^ his wife’s house for a previously stipulated period which 
may extend up to five years. He thereby works off the debt 
due on account of the non-payment of fon. 

Kiring Kiring-jawae , meaning a bought husband, is a form of 

jawm. rnarriage recognized when a girl has had an intrigue with or 
becomes pregnant by a man who cannot marry her because 
they both belong to the same sept. The rule is that, as he 
cannot marry her, he is bound to buy her a husband, whose 
consent is secured by giving him enough to make it worth 
his while. As a rule the name of the guilty man is kept 
secret, and the girl’s father pays the bridegroom the money 
required, whicli he frequently gets from her lover. Eupees 20 
are paid to the man willing to marry the girl, stand sponsor 
for the child, i.e., cause janmii cJihatiar to be performed, and 
obtain for it admission to his sub-sept. Formerly the custom 
was to pay one pair of plough bullocks, a cow with a calf and 
one handi of paddy (about 10 to 12 maunds). 

There are two forms of marriage for young people who 
settle matters for themselves without intermediaries, viz., 
itiit and nir-boloh. Itut means paint-smearing and is so called 
because the young man, when he gets an opportunity, smears 
some red paint or mud — anything will do — on the forehead of 
the girl with whom he is in love and thus claims her as his 
wife. Having done this, he runs away to avoid the thrashing 
he may expect at the hands of her relations, if he is caught 
on the spot. The girl’s people go to the young man’s house, 
smash all the earthenware pots they find in or about the house, 
and break the fireplace. If they find the boy they tie him 
up, beat him till he is half dead and lay him on his back in 
the courtyard. Then they kill two goats with a kapi or shoot 
with bow and arrow two pigs belonging to the offender. 
Next they go to the cattle shed and take away as bail about 
three pairs of the best bullocks or buffaloes they can find. 
After ttiis t3)ey go to the manffe* and sit in judgment on the 
• . case. Besides the two bufi'aloes or bullocks, they bring a goat 

belonging to the girl’s family, and both parties eat the three 
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animals together. The girhs father gets Ks. 16, and the 
headman of the young man’s village Eb. 5 for saving the 
boy’s life.” Cases have been known of l)oys 1)8ing killed on 
such occasions, and sucl:i cases have not been tahen up, the 
popular opinion being that the boy has got his deserts. 

I tut is resorted to when the girl’s parents ave not agree- 
able to the match and the young people 'want to force their 
approval. In such cases the latter arrange matters before- 
hand, and as a rule their plans succeed; when all is settled, 
they are remarried in a regular way. In some cases, however, 
a young man will resort to itiit when he has some doubts 
about being able to gain the girl he wants in the regular way. 

It also sometimes happens that a yonth will do so simply to 
revenge himself on a girl, having no intention to keep her 
as his wife, but merely to have her divorced and stigmatised 
as divorced, for if the girl declines to live with him she must 
be divorced in full form, and cannot again be married as a 
spinster. On the whole itut is rare. 

N ir-h olok (litemlly meaning ” run in”) is a form Ntr-^ 
marriage used when a girl takes the initiative and is of two 
kinds. The first takes place when a young man and a girl 
living in the same village have agreed toi marry , but the former 
hesitates about the match. In this case, the girl goes to the 
jag-manjhi and reveals the secret to him, and he takes her 
to the house of the boy’s parents. Two days afterwards the 
parents inform the manjhi, and they talk the matter over, 
temporarily separate the young couple, and end by having a 
regular marriage. The other kind of nir-bolok is resorted to 
when a young man, aifter living with a girl, refuses to marry 
her ; then the girl forcibly enters his house and sits in a corner, 
whilst the future mothei’-in-law tries to drive her out by 
burning tobacco leaves. If the young man agrees to keep the 
girl, a marriage is arranged in the manner mentioned above; 
otherwise the villagers fine both, and he must give the girl 
Es. 3. 

There is another form of marriage called tunki dipil bapla 
(literally carrying a basket-on-the-head-marriage ”), which bapla. 
is the poor man’s mamage. The girl is simply brought without 
any ceremony to the bridegroom’s house, where sindurdan is 
performed. 

The form called sanga is used for the marriage of widows Saiiga. 
and divorced women. The bride is brought to the bridegroom’s 
house attended by a small party of her own friends, and the 
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binding portion of the ritual consists in the bridegroom taking 
a dimbu flower, marking it with sindur with his left hand, 
and with the same hand sticking it in the bride's back hair. 

Widows are allowed to marry again, but the bride-price is 
only half that given for an unmarried girl. The reason for 
this is that the Santals believe that after death a widow' will 
rejoin her first husband, and her second husband will only 
enjoy her in this life. Bigamy is not uncommon, nor is it 
regarded as irregular, but few Santals can afford more than 
one wife. 

Fraternal polyandry is a recognized custom among the 
Santals. There is sexual intercourse between a husband’s 
younger brothers and his wife (hiU)^ provided they show a 
certain arnount of decency and do not make too open a display 
of their relations. According to the Eevd. L. 0. Skrefsrud, 
the younger brothers formerly enjoyed this privilege even after 
they were married, but at present the wife is usually common 
property only while they are unmarried. When an elder brother 
dies, his widow very frequently makes her home with one of 
the younger brothers as a kind of elder wife, and this almost 
invariably happens when the widow is left badly off. 
Similarly, a Santal woman’s younger sisters {erwel Imriko) 
have a share of her husband’s favours. It is, in fact , considered 
perfectly legitimate for a man to carry on an intrigue with 
his wife’s younger sister, provided the girl is agreeable, the 
only condition being that if she becomes pregnant he must 
make her his wife. Such intimacy is not resented by his wife-. 
On the contrary, she countenances and sometimes encourages 
it, though Santal wives are usually extremely jealous. If 
taxed about it, she will often reply that it prevents her younger 
sister from having liaisons with other young men. It must 
not be supposed that such relations are universal. All elder 
brothers do not submit tamely to their wives being enjoyed in 
common ; all wives are not complacent, nor do all younger 
brothers and younger sisters conform to what is asked of them. 
Families often become divided in consequence of an indul- 
gence in these practices, but the fact that they are recognized 
and form a part of the social system of the Santal is incon- 
testable. 

The elder brother has by no means the same privileges 
as younger brothers, a familiar saying being. — ** The younger 

^Notes on fraternal polyandry among tht Santah. hY Vlr. C H. Craven 

the Bevd. L. 0, Skref&rud, XA.S.B. Part III, 1903, pp. 88-90. 
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brother’s wife (Bokot bahu} is like a honga or god.” From 
the day of her marriage, a younger brother’s wife and his 
elder brother (dadat) must never so much as touch one another ; 
they cannot enter the same room or remain together in the 
courtyard unless others are present. Should she come in from 
work in the fields, and find the elder brother sitting alone in 
the courtyard, she must remain in the village street, 
or in another verandah of the house till some other people 
enter the house. She may not loosen or comb her hair before 
the elder brother ; to do so would be considered highly improper, 
and would imply that the relations between them had become 
much too familiar. She cannot usually sit down in his 
presence, and it is most improper for her to take a seat on 
a parkom ov bed while he is close by. Should it be necessary 
for her to sit down while he is near, she must use a gando or 
low^ stool. 

The following explanation by Mr. Bedding of the relations 
of brothers and their wives is of interest as illustrating the 
Santal family life : — The first thing to be taken into consi- 
deration is the basis of the Santal matrimony, viz. , the 
husband’s rights of property. A Santal buys his wife, or 
rather the father buys wives for his sons, if he is living; and 
that this is real business is shown by many circumstances, 
besides the fact that a bride-price is paid, of which I shall 
mention only one. When at the marriage the bride has been 
brought to her future home and her friends and relations are 
going to take leave, the lumti budhr\' says to her: — Now 
remain, my girl; this is your house, this is the place where 
you shall go out and in. Eat and work industriously. Don’t 
long for us *, this is your house (or home) for life. Both bones 
and ashes did we sdl you.” The meaning of the last 
expression is that whether alive or dead she will thenceforth* 
belong to and be the property of her husband. 

When she becomes the property of her husband, his 
younger brothers, because they stand in a quasi-filial relation 
to him, seem also to get some rights in her together with him-. 
A result of this is probably the circumstance mentioned above 
that the younger brothers are allow’^ed such liberties with the 

*Notes on fraternal polyandry among the SantaU, by Mr. C. H. Craven 
and the Eevd. L. O. Skrefsrud, J.A.S.B. Part III, 1903, pp. 88-90. 

tThe lumti hvdhi is the duenna who follows the bride to the house of 
the bridegroom, and is generally a relation of the bride’s father, but other 
people may officiate as such. 
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wijfie of the elder one, and another custom, that in case the 
elder brother dies, the younger brother — ^if he wishes, for it 
is not enforced — stakes the widow as his wife (or co-wife, if 
he has one before), without, however, going through any 
marriage ceremonies. They have already paid for her, they 
say ; she belongs to the family. 

Further, an elder brother, especially the eldovst one, is 
looked upon as the representative of the father^ and after his 
death is the head and governor of the family. For this reason 
there are, in fact, some Santals who look on the wife of their 
eldest brother as equal to their mother and pay her respect 
accordingly. But it must be borne in mind that this is only 
individualistic and not the general custom. I mention it 
only to show the feelings of the better Santals towardvS their 
elder brother, especially when there is some considerable 
difference in age between them. In case the father is dead, 
an elder brother manages the affairs of the household, and 
will have to buy the wife for his younger brother. The 
result of this position of an elder brother is that he is considered 
legally equal to a father-in-law of the wife of his younger 
brother/' 

The old gums say that in the good old days only two causes 
brought about divorce, viz., unfaithfulness on the part of the 
wife and witchcraft. Now-a-days it is otherwise : if the 
married couple do not live peaceably, divorce is soon resorted 
to, and even a woman may demand divorce if the man takes 
another wife. If a woman is proved, to the satisfaction of 
the Santal sense of justice to be a witch the proceedings are 
very simple. Without any ceremonies the husband, supported 
by the people of his village, takes the woman and makes her 
over to her parents or nearest male relatives, himself keeping 
all the children. The bride-price is not paid back, and if 
there is a daughter the mother does not get the customary 
piece of cloth at the daughter's marriage. This kind of divorce 
is now nearly obsolete-. The regular divorce (called mkarn 
arach, i,e., literally, leaf tearing) is performed in the follow- 
ing way The villagers meet together, led by the manjhis 
of the two villages concerned. A lofa with water is placed 
on the ground, and husband and wife are made to stand facing 
one another, one on each side of the lota, the man facing the 
east. The headman of the husband's village then exhorts 
ihe man as follows By the grace of Sing Bonga, the 
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five moontain spirits and the ancestors, we, the })eopk\ took 
omens from the unch hkd on the right side and the ere bird 
on the left^ and tied yon together and joined you together with 
marriage chains like the lar and the hando climbers (two large 
and strong forest vines). We did not join you together for 
one da^y, but for ever and aye, like stone and lock, till you 
became hoary and moss-grown. Now it is no fault of ours, 
but if you cannot be united, what can 'we tlie people do? 
Now, therefore, both of you think well and reflect carefully 
in your hearts; otherwise you may at some future da}^ say 
that the people made you separate. You, if you really w^ant 
to renounce her, call on Sing Bonga, the five mountain spirits 
and the ancestors, and tear the leaves, or else tear them not/' 

The man is then made to stand on his left leg, facing the 
sun and with his hands in a suppliant posture. Thereupon they 
give him three sal (Shofea robiista) leaves. He takes them 
and, with his cloth twisted round Ms neck, salutes Sing Bonga 
and tears the leave with a jerk. Then he turns round and kicks 
the lota over with his right foot, and renounces any further 
connection with the woman. The man salutes all those 
present, commencing with the manjhi; the woman does the 
same. If the leaves are not tom straight, there is an idea 
that the pair will come together again. If all the water in 
the Iota is not spilt, the idea is the same ; it is thought that 
there is probably still some love left. In any case, in spite 
df their being divorced in this world, they will meet again in 
the wmrld to come. 

The act just described is the final one. Before it is 
pei'formed, they go through more or less protracted judicial 
proceedings with full settlement of claims of the parties, the 
laws regulating which are briefly as follows. If a man divorces 
his wufe for no fault of hers, he has to pay her divorce damages 
(child daodi) — now-a-days generally Es. 5 — besides w^hich, he 
cannot claim to have the bride-price refunded. He has further 
to give the woman one cow, one bandi of paddy (about 12 
maunds, valued at Es. 5 according to the old price of paddy), 
one I.M’ass cup and one cloth. Ah this is now generally com- 
muted to money and amounts to Es. 7. The children belong 
to anal, go witli the father, but if there is a babe at the breast, 
the mother keeps it till it can go to the father, wdien the 
wmman, in return for her trouble in feeding and looking after 
it, gets. 16 maunds of paddy and one cloth. If the mother 
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has had special expenses caused by the child’s illness, they are 
refunded to her. 

If the woman is at fault, the man gets the bride-price 
repaid, and the woman gets nothing. If she has committed 
adultery, the co-respondent will have to pay double the bride- 
price and keep the woman, who is generally given into the 
man’s custody by the panchayat. If the man consents to keep 
his wife, he gets from the co-respondent Es. 5 “to cleanse the 
vessel,” and Es. 5 “to save the head, life.” Formerly 
the husband tracked the guilty pair down and killed them both. 

If a man has taken a second wife, the first and real wife 
can demand divorce. Formerly a second wife was taken , with 
the consent of the first wife, only when the latter was barren 
or so feeble as not to be able to do her household work. The 
man in this case does not get any of the bride-price back, 
but has, on the contrary, to give his divorced wife something. 
Formerly he gave her a cow, a handi of paddy, a cloth and a 
brass cup, and this custom is still kept up if the pair have 
after their marriage managed to acquire some property; 
otherwise the gift merely consists of Es. 5 as damages, a cloth 
and a brass cup, the total value of which is about Es. 7. At 
the time of divorce the people on both sides go very carefully 
into all the accounts, and the sum paid may in some cases be 
small or apparently very large. 

The Santals, like other tribes in the same state of develop- 
ment, look upon marriage as naturally necessary. The people 
always try to get their children married as soon as they can 
afford it, so as to get them settled in life. Practically the only 
unmarried people are those physically unfit for marriage — and 
it is no easy matter for them to be certified unfit. The young 
people are not permitted to make one another’s aoquaintance 
before marriage if they do not happen to know each other 
already. Love is not an essential thing in a Santal marriage, 
and has nothing to do with the arrangement of a regular 
marriage. As a matter of fact, marriage is practically a leap 
into the dark, and it is a wonder that it turns out as well as 
it often does. It may, however, happen that the affections of 
one or other are already engaged, or become engaged later on, 
in a wrong quarter ; or there may be incompatibility of temper. 
In these cases, if the man is at fault, the wife will be neg- 
lected, and as soon as she finds this out, she will run off to her 
old home. If the woman’s affections have strayed, she will 
similarly seize the first opportunity to run home on the smallest 
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pretext, for it will generally be found that she has a lover in or 
near her old village. If the married couple are not reconciled, 
a divorce wdll ensue within the first few years, but comparatively 
seldom afterwards. If they have got children, the chances are 
that they will become gradually attached, and a kind of genuine 
conjugal love may be found between old couples. If they have 
settled down quietly, conjugal fidelity is the rule; but in this 
respect the men are better than the women. 

When a Santal is dying, the door of his house is kept open, 
in orden that his spirit may leave it and not haunt the family 
residence. After death, the body is taken to place where two 
roads meet, at the end of the village street, and is lamented 
over by the womenfolk. From this place it is taken to the 
place of burning, which is preferably the bank of a banclh or 
pond belonging to the deceased ; if there is no such handh or 
pond, then to the bank of a stream, for cremation always takes 
place near water. The pyre is built north and south, the logs 
being kept together by four poles, one at each corner, and the 
head being placed towards the south. Before the body is 
placed on the pyre, the male relatives of the deceased— for only 
the men come here — wash his hands, feet and face, and pour 
a little water in his mouth. Then he is carried thrice round 
the pyre and put on the top. The clothes and everything else 
that he had on his body are taken away, and also all the 
articles sent wdth the corpse, which are sold by auction later. 
The body is covered with a branch, and four pieces of wood 
are put across it. A fowl is taken round the pyre thrice, and 
is finally nailed? to the south-west corner pole, i-c., the j)oIe at 
the left side of the head. Then the nearest relative takes a 
bit of sedge, wraps a bit of the fringe of the dead man’s clothes 
round it, kindles it, and with averted face places it with the 
left hand on the mouth of the corpse. After this, all the 
relatives, and then the others, throw a branch of firewmod on 
the pyre, and proceed to kindle it. The people sit at a distance 
and watch the body being consumed, and they are all shaved. 

When the cremation is over, the relatives go and pick up 
the bones (a hit of the skull, of the collar bone and of one of 
the bigger bones), wash them, pouring turmeric, water and 
milk over them, and put them in a new pot. This is covered 
with a potsherd with a hole in it fa breathing hole for the 
dead), in which they insert a special kind of grass for the 
spirit to go out and in on. The rest of the bones and the 
ashes are thrown into the water, a winnowing fan is placed 
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upside down on the site of tlie pyre, and standing on tiiis the 
carriers of tlie body dig round it, the last digger hacking at 
the fain Cow-dung is then mixed with water in a cup, and 
tlie mixture sprinkled all over the place wdiere tlie body has 
beem Tlie pot w’itli the bones is buried outside the village. 
IThereupon all batlie, and before they enter the village cense 
themselves with sal resini. The articles sent with tlie dead 
body are auctioned off the same day, and from the proceeds 
a goat is bought and eaten by all except those belonging to the 
dead man’s house. Now-a-days the men generally go and 
drink with the proceeds. 

Five days afterwards tliere is a ceremony called tel mihan. 
The villagers assemble at the dead man’s house and shave. 
Then they go and bathe, the men to one place, the women to 
another. rPlie men take with them a little earth (used as soap), 
oilcake, oil, three sal twdgs (used as tooth-brushes) and a couple 
of leaves. The men put these at the w^ater’s edge on three 
separate leaves, and offer all with the left hand, first to the 
dead, then to Pilchu Haram and Pilchu Budhi. The last two 
are invoked to take the dead man under their care. Having 
returned to the house three persons are “possessed,” one by 
the dead mam, who is asked how he departed this world and 
declares whether he died a natural death or not. After this, 
there is some drinking. The bones are now brought, put into 
a bag made of the dead man’s clothes, taken out by a couple 
of men and carried over the boundary of the village. They 
are then brought back, put into another pot and hung up in 
the house, to be taken later on to the Damodar river. 

Whilst these men are away, the others sit down to eat ; a 
leaf cup with rice, a cup ■with curry, and a third cup with water 
are hung in sling close to wdiere the person died. The people 
of the houvse pretend to eat with the left hand, a thing they 
never do ordinarily, for to use the left hand is considered the 
worst of bad manners. At this time the village people sprinkle 
water over their persons with a hlias-khas root; this purifies 
them religiously. Next morning they look to see whether the 
dead person has eaten the food hung up for him. If any 
remains of food are found, it is a sure sign that he has eaten: 
otherwise he has not. There is no fixed time for taking the 
bones to the Damodar river. It should strictly be done at 
once; but the distance to be traversed makes it difficult to do 
so. The journey is therefore postponed to a convenient season, 
and till many can go together : generally, they go in December. 
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Along tiie river there are several gliatSf where the relative 
who has brought the bones oilers eartli a-nd tooth-brushes to 
the departed and to Piiclux Haram and 13 iidiii, alter he has 
thrown the bones, etc,, into the river. He goes into deep 
water and, facing east, dives; whilst under the water he lets 
the bones go. The finale is the bliandaii, a great feast with a 
sacrifice to the dead. Wheni this is over, the rnourners can 
resume their ordinary life; but till then they can neither 
sacrifice, nor use sindiir, nor marry, etc. 

The law of succession among the Santals may be most Inhebit- 
simply gathered from two articles printed by the Bev. A, 
Campbell and Eev. P. 0. Podding in the journal of the Bihar 
and Orissa Besearch Society, September 1915 and September 
1916. The law relating to the position of widows and daughters 
is very clearly stated in a note of Mr, Bompas who was the 
Deputy Commissioner of the district for six years. A portion 
of this note is reproduced at page 123 of Sir Hugh McPherson’s 
Settlement Beport. The family share ah they have in common 
till the death of the father, when the property is divided equally 
among the sons, except that the eldest son gets a bullock and 
a rupee more than the. others. The daughters have no right 
to any of the property, the idea being that a w^oman does not 
inherit, for she is expected to marry and to be supported by 
her husband and her sons. What she gets is a gifl^ customary 
and therefore demandable, but it is not inherited. If a man 
dies without sons or daughters, the property passes to the 
father, if he is alive, and if he is dead, to the brothers of the 
deceased by the same father (not necessarily by the same 
mother); if the latter are dead, their sons will succeed. In 
default of these, the deceased’s paternal uncles and their sous 
succeed. The widow of a childless man is allowed one calf, 
one handi (10 to 12 maunds) of paddy, one hati and one cloth, 
and returns to her parents’ house, unless, as sometimes hap- 
pens, she is kept by her husband’s younger brothers. If one 
of these keeps her, tie is not allowed more than the one share 
of the deceased man’s property, which lie would get in any 
case. If a man leaves only daughters, their paternal grand- 
father and uncles take charge of them and of the widow, and 
the property remains in their possession. When the daughters 
grow up, it is the duty of these relatives to arrange marriages 
for them, and to give them at marriage the presents which 
they would have received from their father. When all the 
daughters liave been disposed of, the widow gets the perquisites 
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of a cbiidless widow and goes to her father’s bouse or lives 
with her daughters. A wddow witli minor sons keeps all the 
propei’ty in her own possessiony the grandfather and uncles 
seeing that she does not waste it. If the widow remtoies 
before the sons are married, the grandfather and uncles take 
jDossession of all the property; the mother of the children has 
no right to get anything, but sometimes a calf is given to her 
out of kindness, this gift being called bfeandfcar. The rules 
against female succession are now changing owing to the 
force of public opinion towards ameliorating the condition of 
women and giving them a secured footing in family. During 
the course of Eevision Settlement operations (1922-1935) 
daughters of deceased Santals have been recorded as heirs not 
only without opposition but at their request. As regards 
widows, they have been recorded as heirs of their deceased 
husbands and in some cases as khorposhdars in respect of 
certain plots of land sufficient for maintenance. There are 
special rules in cases of adoption of a ghar-jamai, wdiich is a 
formal proceeding leaving no room for doubt as to the father- 
iu-law^’s intention of giving him all the rights of a son and 
resulting in the ghar-jamai cutting off all connection with his 
own family as far as his right to property is concerned and 
becoming to all intents and purposes the son of his father- 
in-law. When the father-in-law dieSj such a son-in-law 
succeeds. If there is more than one such son-in-law, they 
divide the property between them. 

If there are many grandsons, or if the sons do not live 
hapiuly together, especially if the father has married again 
and had other issue, the father and mother may make a 
partition. A panchayat is called and the father divides all 
the land and cattle, keeping one share for himself. The son 
with whom tlie parents live retains possession of their share 
during their lifetime. Daughters get no share in the property, 
but if they are unmarried, they get one calf each, that being 
the dowry given them at marriage. Unmarried sons get a 
double sliare of the live stock, one share representing their 
marriage expenses. The cattle which the daughters-in-law 
received from their fathers and brothers and from their 
lathers-in-law at the time of marriage are not divided, but 
the cattle which the sons got at marriage are divided. If a 
woman dies w'hile her sons are unmarried, they cannot 
demand a partition even if their father takes a second wife, 
but they can do so if they like after marriage. The father 
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then gets one share and the sons one share each, if the 
second wife has no children when the father dies, the sons 
of the first wife can take the share their father got, but if 
they take it the}? will have to pay for the funeral of their 
step-mother. , 

The most noticeable development among the Santals is The 
what is known as the Kharw^ar or Kherwar movement. 
appears to have been first noticed in 1871, when its leader ment. 
W'as one Bhagrit of Taidiha — -the name appears to be a corrup- 
tion of Bliagirath, and the title of bahaji which he bore w^as 
also borrowed from the Hindus. From accounts given by 
Santals at the present time the methods pursued by Bhagrit 
were as follows. In the early morning he gave audience; 
the people came to him, each bringing a leaf-cup full of sun- 
dried rice (not the ordinary rice boiled before husking), milk 
in a lota, a bit of betehnut and one pice. This was all placed 
before the who listened to what they had to say, but 

kept quiet till all had put in their petitions. Bhagrit would 
then harangue them much as follows: — ‘‘You have now 
brongiit your petitions to me ; I shall lay them before God 
(Chando). All will be well vsdth anyone whose petition 
pleases God ; if it does not, he must come again. Come twice, 
thrice, or even oftener ; make your petitions to me, and I shall 
pray to Him for you. You must also continue to pray to lii rn, 
and then you will reap the benefit. If anyone is in serious 
trouble, he must keep watch throughout the night.'’ 

The following morning, before sunrise, he asked the 
people whether they had kept watch. If they said that they 
had slept, he scolded them, saying that they had come only 
to eat. If they said they had watched, he asked them 
whether they had seen Chando come down and heard him talk 
with Bhagrit. This, of course, was news to them, and they 
were treated to a new harangue, Bhagrit charging them with 
lying and telling them that it was their own fault that they 
got no help. Then he started preaching to them, the subject 
matter of his address being very much the same as that of 
the ten commandments of the Christians. He charged them 
to live by his precepts and not to let evil come into their 
lives, otherwise they would not get God’s blessing. 

As time went on., his style of preaching was somewhat 
altered, probably because the people did not attain their 
wishes, and the attendance fell off. He had to find some- 
thing to explain the one and counteract the other. He now 
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said that all evil had to be purged out, and all should come 
to him with one heart. We or our fathers have sinned utterly 
(‘ sixteen annas ’j; when oiii* sins are fully atoned for, wm 
shall be tlie ownej’s of the country.” In course of time he 
collected a good deal of money, of wdiich he and his helpers 
kept most. Then came the famine of 1874 in spite of ^tll his 
promises. When Burma rice was imported, Bhagrit told the 
people that now they could see how God "was working for 
them. The Sahibs w-ere afraid. The rice which they brought 
was rice formerly given by the Santals to the hongas, and now^ 
brought back imder some pretext. It was for the Santals to 
eat, but they must be very careful not to let fowls or pigs 
pollute it, and they should, bathe daily and then cook their 
food. This, it will be noted, is a Hinduistic touch. Now, 
if they were only careful, was the time for them to get the 
land. In Side's and Kanni’s time, i.e., in the Santal 
rebellion, it had been God’s desire to give the country to the 
Santals; but they had sinned, especially in having relations 
with W'omen of other races, and so God had refused to help 
them. Now they must act otherwise and cleanse themselves. 
After this, the people commenced to kill their pigs and fowls ; 
but they w'ere generally wise enough to eat them. From 
this time the followers of Bhagrit appear to have taken the 
name of Kharwar. 

The people who w-ere under Bhagrit ’s influence thought 
that the rice imported into the famine-stricken areas w^as a 
free gift. They carted it from the distributing centres to 
their villages; before they took it into the village street, they 
sacrificed and ate a black goat at its entrance. After this 
they took the rice to the manjhithan, divided it according to 
their numbers, and commenced cooking in Hindu style. 
,When the time came for paying back the Government 
advances, they began to disbelieve Bhagrit. He still tried to 
delude them, but w^as arrested and imprisoned, and for tlu* 
time being the movement collapsed. 

Bhagrit had several imitators, who were also called 
babafji, or in some cases gtini, and worked much as he did. 
Several of them told the people that they had been commis- 
sioned by God to woi*k for a certain time, e.g.. three or five 
years; when that period expired, they ceased working. It 
is clear that most of them had come into contact with 
Christianity. They declared that they did not cure people, 
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but God did. Only those who believed were healed, and 
doubters would not benefit in any way. The people must 
live a clean life and not use filthy language. Some of the 
babajis started regular meetings for tlie people on Sundays, 
and prohibited Sunday labour for them and their cattle. 
They further directed the people to be kind to their animals, 
not to strike them on the head or on the bones (otherwise 
they would cry to God, who would punish the offenders), and 
to leave pasture grounds for them. One of them introduced 
Earna, the Hindu deity, identifying him with God. Ai the 
end of his Sunday meeting harangue he called out with all 
his might : “ Ram Cliando duhai,''' and all those present did 
the same. Some, but only a minority, gave the movement 
a political aspect by instigating the people to refuse payment 
of rent for their holdings, on the ground that land which they 
had reclaimed from waste belonged solely to them. Nearly 
all these and later dabajiV appeared first in the vicinity of 
Godda and thence spread southwards and eastwards. It is 
also noticeable that the strange rumours which sometimes 
pass through the country seem to emanate from the same 
quarter. 

Little was heard of the movement after the imprison- 
ment of some of its leaders, but it revived in 1880, largely 
owing to the preaching of one Dubia Gosain, who is said to 
have appeared from somewhere near Deoghar and was more 
Hinduistic than others of his clfi-ss. He commanded the 
Santals to kill their pigs and fowls and to conform to Hindu 
customs. He claimed divine authority, and obtained no little 
influence owing to letters containing his commands being 
circulated far and wide. Considerable excitement and a spirit 
of smouldering disaffection ensued among the Santals, always 
on the look-out for supernatural manifestations. This excite- 
ment, as related in Chapter II, led to some disturbances at 
the census of 1881, but the arrest of the habaji and the 
vigorous measures taken by Government prevented more 
serious trouble. Subsequently, in 1891, the Kharwars appear 
again to have taken advantage of the census to frighten other 
Santals and to spread mischievous rumours in the Eajmahal 
subdivision. It was stated, for instance, that the English 
Baj was to come to an end, the Kharwars would rule in their 
stead, and no rent would be paid ; that all Santals except the 
Kharwars would be made Christians; that the soil of the 
country being dark belonged to the dark-skinned people and 
12 61 Bevg 
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not to the white men, who would go back to their own 
country, where the soil was white. 

In 1897 there was a pronounced and widespread recru- 
descence of the Kharwar movement during the hard times the 
people had to go through. Several Hindu practices have 
been introduced in the later phases of the movement, and 
one marked feature is the worship of the babajis. Some of 
them and of their followers profess to be vegetarians, but 
they do not insist that others should adopt the same diet, 
though they recommend it. A habaji forbade all filthy 
language and insisted on addressing all, even children, as 
father and mother. People soon be'gan to resort to him, and 
so many flocked to him that ha could not attend to all 
personally. Then he declared that he had received a command 
from God that the people were to use earth, dhubi grass 
(Gynodan dactylon) md cow-dung ashes, which would be 
blessed if they obeyed his commandments. These articles 
were divided into three parts, which were kept separate. One 
part had to be either drunk (mixed in water) or applied 
externally as the case might be. Another part had to be 
given to the cattle to make them give milk. A third part 
was to bring personal prosperity, and to be used according to 
instructions given, viz., it was to be mixed in water in a 
certain way and sprinkled all over the house wherever the 
inmates had or used or did anything. When taking it home, 
they had to be very careful not to pollute it in any way ; they 
had also to eat it from clean utensils and after washing. 
The articles used have a symbolic meaning, and are not 
regarded as medicines. 

In this connection, it may be remarked that the Santals 
instinctively feel the importance of symbolical action. In 
1907, for instance, when there were a number of babajis in 
the south of the Santal Parganas, their disciples could be 
seen running, but never walkings from place to place; this 
was a symbolic action intended to impress the necessity of 
haste. Again, if a woman comes to a babaji to be delivered 
from the bong as — ^for a bahdji^ though not a witch-finder, 
professes to cure a confessed witch-— ^ he proceeds in a semi- 
symbolic way. It would take too much space to describe 
in detail how the babaji finds out the truth. Briefly, the 
woman confesses to having had sexual intercourse with a 
great number of bongas (in one case, it is said, the woman 
mentioned as many as 127 male bongos, each separately by 
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name) during the confession the babap, as a preliminary 
measure, dra'ws figures on the ground, muttering mantras, 
spitting on the figures and wiping them out; after a night’s 
preparation, he gives the woman a twig with which she draws 
figures on the ground according to his instructions, one to 
represent each of the hongas with whom she has lived; finally 
the baba ji makes the woman break off her connexion with 
each faanga, and she repeats after him a long list of abusive 
epithets for each and every bonga, winding up with spitting 
and trampling on the figures/ 

Ai babafi pretends to be a prophet, an intermediary 
between the supernatural and the material world, and is at 
times taken by the people at his own valuation. The result 
is that those who believe in him, resort to him to get relief or 
help when they have lost faith in their ordinary everyday 
remedies. The viflage which a babaji makes his headquarters 
is generally full of people who want a cure for all kinds of 
diseases and frailties, either for themselves, or for their rela- 
tives or their cattle. One has an obstinate sore, another has 
epilepsy, a third has a cough, a fourth has ringworm. One 
wants a remedy to prevent liis children dying off’ as they are 
born; the wife of another never gets any children at -all; a 
third has a confessed witch for a wife, etc. And the babaji 
is expected to be able to help each and every one of them. 
Politics do not play any great part at this stage, but may 
come in later as a result of the baba/r’^ teachings. 

The bahajis appear in some cases to have a lucrative 
profession. Bhagrit certainly made money; at first he was 
pleased to receive only copper; later on he admonished the 
people to bring silver — ^then their applications would be 
granted sooner ! Others, however, have used the money they 
got to help the people, e,g*, Bariar babaji did not receive 
money. The people threw it on the ground before him; and 
when his levee was over, he used to ask whose money had 
been lost. As no one answered, he said that he had no 
authority (i.e,, no divine command) to take money, called 
the village policeman and ordered him to give it to the blind, 
the halt and the sick who had come, and also to buy them 
food; he was not, however, to give it to anyone who had 
money with which to buy food. 

The Kharwar movement seems to have been originally of 
a religious character. The Santal traditions assert that their, 
ancestors had no hongas, but worshipped Grod alone. They 
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are conscious that they have become degraded by giving \xp 
their purer belief, the old gurus will despairingly ask 
what can be the reason why God has punished them and 
permitted them to lead a vagrant life, moving like the silk- 
worm, from place to place, without any abiding home. In 
ordinary years a Santal will not give much heed to such 
thoughts; but the dormant memory of God is more or less 
awakened when anything extraordinary happens to the people 
as a whole (e.g., famine or scarcity), or when things happen 
to the individual which are not explained by the malign 
influence of bong as or witches, or do not yield to ordinary 
remedies. In such contingencies, they are apt to think they 
will improve their lot by altering or reforming their religious 
practices and beliefs. This also explains the spasmodic 
character of the movement. In times of comparative plenty 
or prosperity very little is heard of it ; during times of famine 
or scarcity the movement revives, but very little was heard at 
the time of fami.ne of 1919 of any fresh activity on the part 
of the Khar wars. This goes to show that the sect is losing 
ground. The movement is not, however, dead; it has during 
latter years undergone certain developments and the followers 
of this sect have divided themselves into three separate 
g5:oups, viz., Sapai, Samra ^and the babajin or babaji, the 
last division representing the original sect. A common 
practice for all tliree sects is that they wordship Earn Chando, 
Earn is a Hindu deity and Chando is Santali for sun, but 
also used about the God of the Universe. The following are 
some of the practices and fresh developments of the Sapai 
and Samra sects. 

The Sapai . — They have adopted the Hindu custom of 
daily bathing. Some of them take their bath at sunrise; 
facing the sun they worship with the palm of their hands 
pressed together. Others are not so particular about the 
morning bath, so long as they get their bath during the day. 
Some of them are particular about performing their worship 
before they touch food in the morning, even cold food left 
over from the previous evening meal. The men only worship. 
The food which they partake of first in the morning 
must not have been prepared by women. Later in the day, 
they may eat food prepared by women. The women 
every morning plaster a circular spot with cowdung in the 
middle of the courtyard and also at the entraSnce from the 
village street. They take care not to be seen during this 
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operation. Some of their women have taken up the habit 
of lighting a lamp every evening after sunset and they worship 
with this in their hand turning to the four corners of the 
world. They do not keep fowls and pigs aJnd do not eat 
these. Some of them do not use cows for ploughing. They 
do not drink rice-beer (what the Santals call Jiandi), do not 
eat the flesh of dead bullocks and do not eat in the house 
of a Santal who does not belong to their sect. At the name- 
giving festival which is an obligatory village festival among 
the Santals where the headman and other village officials 
have to be present, the Sapai do not call in any outsiders, 
but perform the ceremony amongst themselves, only people 
of their own sect being present. They act in the same way 
at marriages. When any of their sect dies, some burn the 
dead and others bury. 

The Samras.— The Sdiimras meet their local leader once 
a week at night. All who come bring sugar and sweets and 
give these over to their leader. They then tell him of the 
state of their household, where there is any sickness among 
themselves or their cattle. When all are together the leader 
makes supplications to Earn Chando with reference to every 
individuaFs troubles and prays that all may become well. 
In the middle of the place where they are sitting, they plaster 
a small circular spot on the floor with cow-dung. Here they 
place the sugar and sweets wffiich they have brought and then 
start singing. When they finish, they divide amongst them- 
selves the sweets they have brought and then go to their 
respective houses. 

If any one wants to enter Samra sect, he is told that 
they are willing to receive him but on certain conditions. 
The applicant will have to give up the bongas (spirits) and 
behave as he is told ahd worship according to their custom. 

If he has faith and is willing to behave as demanded it will 
be well with him. ‘"'We tell you beforehand ” they say, 

" if you see the truth of this faith, then in the name of Ram 
Chando give contributions as much as you can, whatever it 
may be, sugar, sweets or money. When you give such we 
shall from that day take you into onr sect.’ V When the 
applicant complies, the leader takes the things giveii stod 
invokes Ram Chando saying " Now thou seest, this man also 
has seen your reliability and is from today entering among 
us. Help him and rescue him from all disease and sickness ”, 
After this innovation^ be sprinkles TuUi water on the nian’'s 
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hiead, whereupon they all divide the sweets among them- 
selves and tell the man that that day they have taken him 
up into their congregation. 

It is noticeable that on its religious side the movement 
has shown a tendency to Hinduism. Its early followers 
called themselves Sapha Har, i.e,, the pure men, and 
eschewed fowls, pigs and intoxicating liquor, but took ganja. 
One still meets Santals who call themselves Sapha Har, wear 
their hair in long matted tresses, and claim that they worship 
Mahadeo and never kill animals except as a sacrifice. At the 
same time, there seems little doubt that the extraneous ideas 
which have fz*om the first given vitality to this movement are 
Christian. Several of the habajis have been pervert Christians, 
and the first, Bhagrit, either had been a Christian or at any 
rate had been in a Christian school. 

The fact that the Kharwar movement has sometimes had 
a political aspect is probably caused by the circumstance that 
when the Santals start thinking of the old days, they conceive 
of them as a golden age with absolute freedom and happiness. 
If, they argue, they revert to their old ways, why should not 
their old freedom come back, with no foreigners to harass 
them or take rent from them? The result is that the 
Kharwars have at times claimed to be an independent race 
from whom no rent is due for land which they or their 
ancestors have cleared. This is not altogether surprising, 
for the Santals .are not yet civilized enough to understand the 
machinery of Government. Their rent is paid to the 
zamindar, a'nd they do not believe that any of it is expended 
for the public good. They consider that they, as the clearers 
of the land, have an exclusive right to enjoy the fruits of 
their labours. 

To explain certain phases of the movement the following 
may be mentioned. If an idea gets hold of a Santal crowd, 
they cease to reason and will go to any extreme in pursuing 
it; but, on the other hand, the individual Santal does not 
feel much, if any, personal responsibility or a specific personal 
interest. The ordinary Santal is courageous enough behind 
a drum or a common leader; as soon as the latter disappears, 
there will be a general collapse. Thus, a habaji with a 
political propaganda may be dangerous to the public peace; 
but as soon as he disappears very little more is heard of the 
movement. 
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CHAPTER V. 


Public Health. 

The diseases most commonly met with in the district are Principal 
malarial fevers, bowel complaints, hookworm, influenza, diseases, 
opthalmia, cholera, small-pox and skin diseases. Eilarial 
conditions prevail on the borders of the district of Birbhum. 

Malarial fevers are prevalent before and after the rains Severs, 
and are especially common in the low lying country bordering 
the Ganges, and in the Damin-i-koh portion of the Godda 
and Pakaur subdivisions, in localities where, the drainage being 
defective, the land is apt to become water-logged and water 
remains stagnant in hollows and depressions. The greatest 
number of deaths occur in the Godda subdivision and next to 
Godda is Dumka and Deoghar. According to Major Pereira 
who was Civil Surgeon of the district, this is due to jungles 
near habitations as jungles afford protection to Anopheles 
mosquitoes. The type most commonly met with is intermittent 
fever, but remittent cases are fairly numerous at the close of 
rainy season. Eruptive fevers, such as small-pox, measles and 
chicken-pox are endemic throughout the district and sometimes 
become epidemic during the hot months preceding the rams. 
Mortality caused by fever is not very high in this district. 

Prom 1892 to 1904, the death-rate was above 20 per cent 
per mille in, only' 4 years. In each of the succeeding three years 
which were years of bad crops the death-rate was 25 per mille 
and in 1908 it was as high as 30 per mille. Prom 1909 to 
1917 the death-rate was above 20 per mille only in years 
1911, 1915, 1916 and 1917. In 1918 it was 32 per mille and 
in the famine year of 1919 it was as 37 per mille and out of 
70,077 deaths, 2,518 were attributed to influenza. In 1920 
and 1921, the death rate was 21 per mille but since 1922, it 
has always been beloW( 20 per mille and was as low as 14 per 
mille in 1933. 

Epidemics of Cholera break out from time to time begin- cholera, 
ning With the hot weather and ending with the rains. The 
subdivisions of Dumka, Deoghar, Godda and Eajmahal suffer 
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Small- 

pox. 


Plague. 


most. The worst epidemics on record are those of the follow- 
ing years : — 

Year. No. of deaths from cholera. 


1897 

7,107 or 4 per mille. 

1906 

6,160 or 3.4 per mJle. 

1908 

9,406 or 5.2 per mille. 

1919 

..„ 7,326 or 3.8 per mille. 


The years 1897 and 1919 were years of famine and the years 
1906 to 1908 were years of successive bad harvests. Cholera 
also broke out in epidemic form in parts of the district in the 
years 1916, 1934, and 1935 and carried off 3,274, 3,127 and 
3,542 persons, respectively: the Deoghar subdivisions was the 
worst sufferer. 


In the Gazetteer published in 1910, Mr. O’Malley wrote, 
“There are small outbreaks of small-pox every year, but the 
death-rate since the present system of mortuary returns was 
introduced has never been as high as 1 per mille except in 
1903, when 2,986 persons died representing 106 per mille of 
the population.’’ 

Since then the number of deaths from small-pox exceeded 
1,000 only in the following years 

Year. No. of deaths.' 


1916 ... ... ... 1,074 

1926 ... ... ... P,149 

1927 ... ... ... 1,869 

1928 ... ... ... 1,356 

1935 ... ... ... 1,434 


The Godda subdivision was the worst sufferer during the 
years 1916, 1928 and 1935 and Pakaur during the years 
1926 and 1927. The average death-rate during the years was 
only 598. 

In the Gazetteer published in 1910, Mr. O’Malley wrote, 
‘ ‘ The first outbreak of plague in this district occurred early in 
1901 in Sahebganj, where it had been imported from Monghyr 
through the Marwaris of the town. The only other outbreak 
was in the municipal town of Deoghar, and the total number 
of deaths in the year was only 219. This is the worst epidemic, 
the district has yet suffered from, the total number of deaths 
in the six years 1902 — 07 being only 222.’’ 

Plague existed in the town of Sahebganj up till the year 
1921 and since then the district is free from plague. The 
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number of deaths from plague exceeded 12 only in the years 
1912 — J5 and 1918 h-* 21,, . and was as /below :—/;/// /,/, 


Year. 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 


No, of 'deaths. 



66 

108 

40 

88 

88 

50 

35 

162 


Attacks of dysentry are fairly numerous throughout the other 
district particularly during the rains. Influenza appear ui 
epidemic form very frequently, in some cases attacking almost 
every member of a village. Opthalmia is also prevalent; the 
number of blind persons recorded at the census increased from 
418 in 1891 to 2,066 in 1901, the iiiimber, however, came 
down to 1,568 at the 1931 census. Skin diseases particularly 
scabies, are common among the children during the cold season, 
presumably owing to want of care and cleanliness. 

The deaths rates from fever in 1934, 1935 and 1936 were Vaccina- 
18.1, 18.8 and 15.1 respectively in the Santal Parganas 
district. The number of deaths in 1936 from cholera was 836 
and that from small-pox 2,551. Hook worm was prevalent 
in the district and filarial conditions existed on the borders 
of the Birbhum district in 1936. 

The Bengal Vaccination Act (V of 1880) was not declared 
to be in force in the district under section 3(3) of Eegulation 
III of 1872. It was, however, extended by notifications under 
section 1 of the Act itself to the following areas: — 


Area. No. of Date, 

notification. 

1 . Deoghar Municipality 

2. Sahebganj Munici- f 

pality. } Nil. 9th April 1884. 

3. Kajmahal Town Muni- | 

cipality. ) 

4., Madhupur Munici- No. 1393-San 22nd August 1910. 
pality. 

5. Dumka Municipality No. 1399~San 3rd August 1910. 
The Act was declared to be in force in the district under 
notification no. 898-J., dated the 13th February 1931. Subse- 
quently the Act as also the Bengal Vaccination (Amendment) 
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Act II of 191J was extended to the areas noted below by 
notifications noted against each. 

Area. Notification no. and date. 


Towns of Deoghar, Sahibganj, 
Madhupur and Dumka. 

Godda town including villages 
Godda, Sarotia, Asanbani, 
Bhatdiha, Gan^ia, Gansimal, 
Garhighat, Shibpur and Hao- 
tara. 

Pakaur town including villages 
Pakaur, Harindanga, Tantipara, 
Bagdipara, Korapara, Kalika- 
pur, Baliharpur, Aligunj, Gokul- 
pur, Dhanukpuja, Gobindpur, 
Mahuadanga, Nandipara, and 
Balarampur chak. 


No. 9493-L.S.-G.; and 
9494-'!*. S.G. , dated the 
21st NovOTaber 1931. 

No. 9495-L. S.-G., and 
9496-L. S.-G., dated the 
21st November 1931. 


No. 9497-L.S.-G. and 
9498-L.S.-G., dated, the 
21st November 1931. 


Jamtara town including villages No. 9499-Li. S.-G. and 
lamtara, Panredih, Dhandra, 9500-L. S.-G., dated the 
Gaichand Sahana, Eaniganj, 21st November 1931. 
Tilabad, Paikdih, and Sarkhel- 

dih. No. 9501-L.S.-G. and 

Raimahal town. 9502-L.S.-G., dated the 

21st November 1931. 

Vaccination is on the whole regarded favourably by the 
aboriginal races— not that they have much faith in it, but 
because it is the wish of Government. From 1898-99 to 
1906-07, calf vaccination was willingly accepted by them, but 
there was a considerable prejudice against it on the part of the 
Hindus particularly the Pandas of Deoghar. A number of the 
old vaccinators resigned their appointments rather than 
vaccinate from the calf. Prom 1907-08 to 1913-14, Lanoline 
lymph was supplied from Darjeeling and Calcutta and from 
1914-15 Glycerine lymph is supplied free from the Government 
Vaccine Depot, Namkum (Ranchi). Vaccination has since 
gained in popularity. The total number of operations per- 
formed during the year 1936-37 was 47,893 primary and 34,275 
revaccinations. The percentage of successful vaccination was 
95.11 in primary and 11.65 in revaccinations. The rate of 
infant protection in the district was 424, 60 per thousand during 
the year 1936-37. 
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The table below shows the public charitable dispensaries 
in existence in 1936 and the number of beds in each. 


Ksme. ■" 


ClaBB. 

Year of Establish* 

Number of beds. 




msnt. 

Men. 

Women, 

Deoghar 


t « 4 

Ill A 

1864 

28 

■■ .8 

Dumka 

!•« 

... 

IIIA 

1865 ... 

26 

11 

Bajiaahal 

... 

... 

IV 

1865 ... 

7 

,5 

Godda 


.-V 

IV 

1866 ... 

6 

2 

Eenagaria Mission 

««« 

V(»»l 

1874 

30 

30 

Jamtara 


4«« 

IT 

1877 

8 

8 

Sabibganj 


« • « . ■ 

IIIB 

Srd August 1877 

16 

6 

Borio 


... 

IV 

lltb November 
1891. 


. ••• 

Katikund 

*•« ' 

... ■ 

IT 

Ist January 

1893. 


• •• 

Asanbani 

... 

... 

IIIB 

94b September 
1899. 


• •• 

Pakaur 

... 

... 

i 

IV 

1st November 
1898. 

7 

3 

Amrapara 

• • • 


I 

1905 

■ ##• 


Barbait 


■■ '*'•« ^ 

I 

1905 


*«• 

Madbupur 

... 

*•« 

v(f) : 

1906 

6 

4 

Mabesbpiir 


... 

V(<) 

1908 


... 

Ssratb 



IIIB 

December 1923 

... 


Kundabit 

... 

... 

IIIB 

Ditto ... 

• mm ■■■■■■ 

... 

Jarmundi 


99m 

IIIB 

Ibt May 1925... 



Mabagama 

... 

... 

IIIB 

3rd August 1925 


... 

Barbarwa 



IIIB 

16tb February 
1926. 

... 

... 

Narainpnr 

■■■ 

... 

IIIB 

4th March 1926 

■ 4 . ■■■ ■ ■ 


Paknria 


... 

IIIB 

lOtb May 1926 

*«» 

... 

/PareyabAl;'^ 


... 

IIIB 

lltb April 1927 


•*» 


Medical 

Institm- 

Mcaw. 
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Name. 

Class. 

Year of Establish- 

Number of bads. 

ment. 

j 

. 

Hen. 

Women. 

Hiraaput Mission Dispen- 
sary. 

Sarwaa 

( 

! V(*V) 

IIIB 

I 

1st November 
1929. 

26th -July 1930 

eo 

10 


Of these dispensaries, the oldest is that at Deoghar which 
was opened in 1864 and is practically maintained by the 
Deoghar Municipality. It is located in a substantial pucca 
building with detached buildings for treatment of infectious 
cases. It is provided with quarters for the medical officer, 
Lady doctor, nurse, compounders and other menial staff.; 
There is a separate female hospital within the compound 
constructed in 1914. 

In 1865, dispensaries were established at the subdivisional 
headquarters of Dumka, 'Eajmahal and Godda. The Dumka 
hospital was originally located in a stone building to which 
a small cottage hospital with two beds for treatment of females 
was added in 1900 by the zamindar of Lakhanpur Eai Bahadur 
Sitab Chand Nahar. It was reconstructed during the years 
1928 — ^ wffien the following buildings were constructed at a 
cost of Es. 1,25,237 sanctioned by Government : — 

\ ... Es.' ■ 


Outdoor building .. . ... 

16,743 


Indoor building . . .: 

72,617 (A 

part is reserv- 

••• ' 


ed for female 

Infectious ward ... 

10,175 

patients.) 

Quarters for nurse and mid- 

8,017 


wife. 

Servants’ quarters 

2,383 


Sweepers’ quarters 

2,367 


Kitchen ... 

1,867 


Latrine .../ 

950 


Well... ... 

2,766 


Total 

1,25,237 



The hospital is also provided with quarters for the medical 
ofScer and the senior cojnpounder. 
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The Godda dispensary was reconstructed in 1915. It is 
provided with quarters for the medical officer and the com- 
pounder within the dispensary premises. Midwife’s quarters 
were constructed during 1935 and a new cholera ward is under 
construction. 

The Eajmahal dispensary was originally located in the 
Akbarshahi Mosque on the bank of the Ganges. In 1912, 
the dispensary was removed to the new building constructed 
for the purpose and the mosque which belonged to the East 
Indian Eailway authorities was on relinquishment by the 
Eailway authorities handed over to the Muhammadan com- 
munity of Eajmahal. 

The dispensary at Jamtara was established in 1877. It 
was iocat,fed in a small thatched building until 1895, when a 
masonry building took its place. 

The Sahebgan] dispensary was housed in a few dingy rooms 
in a native sarai till 1896, when the hospital buildings and a 
female ward were constructed. 

In 1891, a dispensary was opened at Borio in Eajmahal 
Damin and the buildings were reconstructed in 1928. 

In 1893, another dispensary was started at Katikund in 
the Dumka Damin. The dispensary is now located in 
corrugated shed constructed in 1907 partitioned by brick walls 
for quarters for the doctor. 

In 1898, a dispensary was opened at the subdivisional 
headquarters of Pakaur, which supplied a long-felt want. The 
Eaja had hitherto kept a public dispensary, but villagers of 
low caste were not encouraged to attend it for fear that they 
might carry contagion to the inmates of the palace, so the 
charity was not of as much benefit to the public as it might 
have been. Subsequently the Eaja made over a building 
erected for an institute near the Cutchery for the new 
hospital 

In 1899, a dispensary was opened at Asanbani, the 
building and stock being the gift of Mr. Maling Grant, 
zamindar of the place. The District Committee, Santal 
Parganas, took charge of the dispensary and constructed new 
buildings for it in 1919 at a cost of Es. 14,694. 

In 1905, two class I dispensaries were opened at Ajnra- 
para and Barhait in the Damin-i-Eoh Government Estates. 
The dispensary buildings of Barhait were reconstructed in 
1925 and those of Amrapara in 1931. 
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In 1906, a private idispensary was started at Ma^nput 
by Babu Balai Cband Butt and in 1908 another private 
dispensary at Maheshpur was bronght under Government 
supervision. 

During the years 1923—27, dispensary buildings were 
constructed at Sarath, Eundahit, Jarmundi, Mahagama, 
Narainpur, Pakuria, Pareyahat and Hiranpur by the District 
Committee, Santal Parganas at a cost of Es. 1*10,518 of which 
Es. 1,06,742 was met out of a grant sanctioned by Govern- 
ment for the purpose. In 1929, a Mission dispensary was 
opened at Hiranpur and the dispensary building already cons- 
tructed by the District Compiittee was converted into a 
Veterinary hospitaJi. A dispensary building is under construc- 
tion at Barharwa and land is being acquired for the 
construction of a building for the Sarwan dispensary-. 

Besides the dispensaries named above, there are two 
Bailway dispensaries at Sahebganj and Madhupur. The 
Mission dispensaries at Benagaria maintained by the Santal 
Mission of Northern Churches and at Hiranpur maintained 
by the Church Missionary Society are doing excellent work. 
The Missionaries scattered over the district also treat the sick 
both at the Mission stations and in villages. It is satisfactory 
to note that the Santals, who used .to regard a dispensary as 
the abode oif devils and would not accept European treatment, 
now attend them in fair numbers, provided the Civil Hospital 
Assistant in charge is kind and sympathetic. The following 
table shows the receipts of and attendance at the dispensaries 
in 1986 


Ufames of 
hospitals 
and 

dispensaries. { 

, i 

Balance 
on 1st 
ilannary 
19SS. 

Govern^ 

menfe 

contri- 

butions. 

Erom 

local 

and 

muni- 

cipal 

grants. 

Subs- 

crip- 

tion, 

Other 

re- 

ceipts. 

Total 

re- 

ceipts. 

i 

! Total 
lexpendi- 
dlture. 

In- 

door 

pa- 

tients 

local. 

Out- 

door? 

pa- 

tients 

local. 


Es. 

Es. 

Es. 

Es. 

: Es. 

Es. 

Es, 



iDomka . * 

7,583 

9,623 

2,148 

641 

658 

20,653 


1,265 

15,657 

I>eoghar 

558 

219 

6,740 

435 

162 

7,114 

6,203 

661 

14,439 

SahibganJ . . 

^ ''I 

925 

34 

6,170 

864 

236 

7,229 

6,774 

222 

12,394 

Amrapara . . 

S,762 1 

2,692 

.. 

108 

89 

6,541 

2,684 

. . 

7,402 

Barhait 

2,527 

2,333 

-• 

89 

116 

6,064 

2,632 

. . 

0,891 

Asaubani 

672 

14 

1,463 

169 

263 

2,681 

2,095 ' 


5,930 

Sarath 

1,299 


1,518 

95 

44 

2,966 

2,263 

•* 

6,182 
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Hames of 
hospitals 
and 

dispensarieB. . 

Balance 
on lat 
January 
1936. 

1 

Govem- 
: inent 
contri- 
butions. 

Prom 

local 

and 

muni- 

cipal 

grants. 

Bubs- 

(srip- 

tion* 

Other 

re- 

ceipts. 

Total 

re- 

ceipts. 

Total 
expen- 
.diture. . 

In- 

door 

ttents 

local. 

Out- 

door 

pa- 

tients 

local. 


Es. 

Es. 

Es. 

Es. 

Es. 

Es. 

Es. 



Jarmundi 

2,103 

110 

2,000 

5 

47 

4,206 

1,977 


6,712 

Mahagama . . 

3,965 

24 

2,260 

101 

214 

6,564 

2,656 


5,617 

Barharwa . . . 

4 

■ 24 

2,181 

101 

121 

2,431 

2,296 


7,820 

ISfarainpur . - 

248 

23 

2,164 

65 

33 

2,533 

2,188 


7,216 

Pakuria 

1,042 

114 

2,302 

115 

195 

3,768 

2,316 


7,314 

Pareyahat . . 

1,299 

14 

1,634 

120 

74 

3,141 

1,941 


4,847 

Sarwan 

71 

13 

1,668 

68 

38 

1,843 

1,670 


5,034 

Godda 

6,746 

655 

1*100 : 

2,475 

406 

10,282 

6,109 

206 

7,751 

Eajmahal . . 

636 

1,086 

406 

861 

81 

3,067 

2,429 

109 

0,394 

Jamtara 

2,936 

872^ 

315 

1,528 

248 , 

6,899 

2,496 

284 

5,546 

Pakaur . . ! 

176 

792 

^ 630 

844 

24 

2,466 

1,980 

76 

8,197 

Borio 

25 

1,498 

108 

220 

165 

2,026 

1,942 

1 ' 

5,070 

Katikund 

28 

1,806 

860 

167 

150 

2,011 

1,918 


7,264 

Mahespur , ^ . . 

: . . . ' 

I" ''lO' 


•> 


685 

696 

.. 

11,123 

Madhupur .. 


1 10 

0,762 

•* 


6,772 

6,772 

244 

11,454 


According to the 1931 census there are 2,096 lepers Leprosy, 
in the district. Besides the Beper Asylum at Deoghar and 
the Leper Colony at Saldaha, there are outdoor leper clinics 
attached to the dispensaries at Dumka, Kxindahit, Jarmundi, 
Pakuria and Hiranpur. 3?here are also outdoor leper clinics 
at Madhupur and Baromesia. 

The Beoghar Eajkumari Leper Asylum was established The 
in 1895 by Dr. Mahendra Lai Sarkar, o.i.e., and other philan-L^er” 
thropists upon the premises of GJ bighas of land for which Dr. 
Mahendra Lai Sarkar obtained a Maurasi Mukrari lease from 
Thakurani Mahakum Kumari Ghatwalin of Tiur on condition 
pf payment of an annual rent of Bs, 3-4-0. Dr. Mahendra 
Lai Sarkar contributed Bs. 6,000 towards the cost of the first 
set of buildings and it was named after the wife of the generous 
donor “The Eajkumari Leper Asylum The foundation 
stone of the Asylum was laid in 1892 by the then Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal, Sir Charles Elliot. Under Bengal 
Government notification no. 2302, dated the 6th August 1903, 
the asylum was vested! in trustees consisting of 18 members 
and Government securities and Calcutta Municipal debentures 
to the value of Bs. 22,000, were subject to the provisions of 
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the Charitable Endowment Act VI of 1890, vested in the 
Treasurer of Charitable Endowments. The endowment thus 
created is being called “ The Eajkumari Leper Asylum Fund ” 
its object being the maintenance of the Leper Asylum. 

In 1913, the question of bringing the Asylum under the 
provisions of the Leper Act was raised by Government. A 
special meeting of the trustees of the Eajkumari Leper Asylum 
was held on 30th October 1913, at which the Inspector-General 
of Civil Hospitals and the Deputy Commissioner were also 
present. The Committee agreed to maintain an asylum (to 
be constructed) under the Act within the compound of the 
Eajkumari Leper Asylum, if Government gave a gi-ant for 
its erection. Government gave a grant and a male ward for 
six patients, a female ward for four patients and a compound 
wall were constructed, a Sub- Assistant Surgeon and a 
non-ofi&cial Superintendent were appointed. Finally under 
notification no. 11245-M-., dated the 29th August 1917, the 
Eajkumari Leper Asylum was made a Leper Asylum under 
section 3 of Act III of 1898 and Deoghar, Jasidih, Eohini 
and Madhupur were specified as places from which lepers 
might be sent to that asyluln. Under notification no. 
12246-M'., of the same date, the Assistant Surgeon attached 
to the Dteoghar Charitable dispensary and the Health Officer 
of Deoghar were appointed inspectors of lepers for the towns 
of Deoghar, Jasidih, Eohini and Madhupur. Under section 6 
of Act HI of 1896 a Board of Management was constituted 
under notification no. 12247-M., dated the 29th August 1917, 
consisting of 9 members with the Deputy Commissioner as 
President. A notification was also issued under section 9, 
prohibiting lepers from following certain trades and doing 
certain acts and the Deputy Ccanxnissioner was appointed to 
be the officer to whom appeals might be preferred in respect 
of matters referred to in; section Ifi. , Eules puside under sec- 
tion 16 of Act HI of 1898 for carrying out the purposes of the 
Act were published with notification no. 12250-M., dated the 
29th August 1917. 

Subsequently under notification no-. 173-M., dated the 
29th April 1919, issued under section 5 of Act III of 1898 
and no. 174-M., of the same date issued under section 5 (i) of 
the Charitable Endowment Act (VI of 1890), danse 2 of the 
third schedule to Bengal Government notification no. 
2302-Medl., of the 6th August 1903 was modified and the 
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number of Trustees of the Rajkumari Leper Asylum was 
reduced to, 12 with the Deputy Commissioner as President 

and the trustees were also appointed members of the 
^oard of Management under section 5 of Act III of 
1698 Again under Government notifications nos. 2702- 
L.b -G., dated the 24th February 1930 and 2703-L.S.-G., 
dated ^ the 24th February 1930, the Board of Trustees 
and the Board of Management were further reconstructed 
TOth the Subdivisional Officer of Deoghar as the ex- 
o ficio President and the Assistant Surgeon in charge of 
the Deoghar dispensary and the Chairman of the Deoghar 
municipality as ex-officio members and ‘ 9 other ordinary 
members with one of them as Secretary and the Deputy 
S^STeT''^" ^'^asthus relieved of his duties as ex-officio 

In 1927-28, the Asylum received Es. 3,800 from Govern- 
ment for the construction of a dispensary building and an 
injection hall arid a suin of Rs. 2,000 was also contributed 
^y^Siimati Charu Sila Devi for the constructioiv of a cottage 

The Asylum now holds Government securities of the 


Serial 


1 


— 



HO. 

Name of fund. 

Name of security. 

Face 

value. 

In whose custody. 






Bs. 

— - 

1 

General Asylum Fund 

SJ per cent 
1865. 

loan 

of 

30,500 

The Treasurer. Charit- 

2 





able Endowments, 
Bihar and Orissa. 


Ditto 

5 per cent 
1939-44. 

loan 

of 

1,000 

Ditto. 

3 

4 1 

Ditto . . 

Leper Shed Fund 

per cent 
1865. 

loan 

of 

3,000 

The Accountant-Gene- 
ral, Posts and Tele- 

3^ per cent 
1900-01. 

loan 

of 

500 

graphs. 

Ditto. 

5 

Ambica Sitabastra 

Fund. 

3i per cent 
1865, 

loan 

of 

600 

Beserve Bank of 
India. 

6 

Dukhari Bama Sun- 1 
dari Fund. 1 

3i per cent 
1854-55. 

loan 

of 

800 ‘ 

\ Ditto. 


f 

4 per cent loan of 

200 

l 


j 

1960-70. 



i 

Ditto. 

7 

Braharaananda Brah- 
machari Fund. 

H per cent 
1900-01. 

loan 

of 

400 t 

8 

Monmohin Fund 

3^- per cent 
1854-55. 

loan 

of 

400 

Ditto. 

9 

Ts 

Kali Kjishna Mitra 
Fund. 

S per cent 
1939-44. 

loan 

of 

1,000 

V'' ■■i' 

Ditto. 


61 Kev, 
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Saldaha 

Leper 

Colony. 


Serial 

no. 

Uame of fund. 

Name of security. 

Bace 

value. 

In whose custody. 

10 

Bidhu Mnklii Basi 
Bund. 

per cent loan of 
1900-01. 

600 

. Ditto., ' 

11 

Apurna Ohandi‘a Butta 
Bund. 

Bitto 

500 

'Ditto. , 

12 

Nanda Lai Ghosii Bed 
Bund. 

Ditto 

1,200 

The Accountant-Gene- 
ral, Posts and Tele- 
graphs, 

13 

Baijuath Beara Bund 

3 per cent loan of 
1896-97. 

500 

The Eeserve Bank of 
India. 

14 

Golap Kuruari Basi 
Bund. 

6 per cent loan of 
1945-55. 

100 

The Treasurer, Charit- 
able Endowments, 

Bihar and Orissa. 

16 

Lady Biraj Mohini 
Bose Bund. 

3|^^er cent loan of 

3,000 

Ditto. 

16 

Ishan Oliandra Ghose 
Bund. 

per cent loan of 
1900-01. 

200 

The Beserve Bank of 
India. 

17 

Promoda Sundari Sar- 
kar Bund. 

Si per cent loan of 
1842-43. 

400 

Ditto. 

18 

Samarendra Nath 

Bund. 

Si per cent loan of 
1900-01. 

100 

i The Accountant-Gene- 
i ral, Posts and Tele- 
1 graphs. 

19 

Bimal Chandra Ghosh 
Bund. 

Ditto 

500 

The Beserve Bank of 
India. 

20 

I. B. Sen Memorial 
Bund. 

Ditto . . 

1 600 

The Treasurer, Charit- 
able Endowments, 
Bihar and Orissa. 

21 

Babindira Nath and 
Satlndia Nath Butt 
Bund. 

Si per cent loan of 
1865. 

600 

The Accountant-Gene- 
ral, Posts and Tele- 
graphs. 

22 

Postal Gash Certificates 


8,020 

49,520 

The Secretary of the 
Asylum. 


in March 1936, there were 90 lepers in the voluntary ward 


and 8 lepers in the compulsory wards. The Government 
capitation drawn by the Asylum in 1935-36, amounted to 
Rs. 4,362. 

The scheme for the establishment of a leper colony at 
Saldaha in the Dumka Damin by the Santa! Mission of the 
Northern Church was approved in Bihar and Orissa Government 
letter no. 2529-L. S.-G.R., dated the 29th August 1922. Land 
measuring 197.86 acres in mauzas Bara BhalM and Domanpur 
was acquired by Government under the provisions of Act I 
of 1894 at a cost of Es. 7,294-4-2 and under orders contained 
in Government letter no. 3023-L.S.-G.E., dated the 14th 
September 1923, the land thus acquired was leased out to the 
Mission authorities at an annual rent of Es. 12-6-0 payable 
in one instalment on the 15th March of each year. In 1923 
Government sanctioned a grant of Rs^ 20,000 for the cons- 
truction of initial buildings and also Es. 1,200 towards the 
equipment of the dispensary and hospital wards. By the end 
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vof 1923, the colony .accommodated 129 lepers. Six pucca 
wards were completed of which one was temporarily used as 
dispensary and one as Superintendent’s quarters. Tn May 
1924, Salclaha Leper Colony was appointed a T^eper Asylum 
under section 3 of Act ITT of 1898 and the district of Santal 
Pargaiias was specified as the local area from which lepers 
might be sent to that asylum (notification lio. 5067-Tj.S.“G-., 
dated the 7th April 1924). The Gml Surgeon of the district 
was appointed as Inspector of Lepers iiiidei: section 4 of 
Act ITT of 1898 and Mr. Eli Bogh of the Santal Mission of 
the Northern Churches w^as appointed Superintendent for the 
purposes of the Act (notification no. 5068-Ij.S.-G-., dated the 
7th May 1924) and under section 5 of the Act III of 1898, 
a Board was constituted (notification no . 5069-L . S . -G . . 

dated tlie 7th May 1924) with Deputy Commissioner and the 
Civil Surgeon as ex-officio members, two members representing 
the Mission and the Superintendent of the Leper Colony. 
Government made further grants of Es. 54,000 during 1925-28 
and the Commissioner of the Bhagalpur Division made a grant 
of Es. 4,500 in 1927-28 for the construction of an untainted 
ward. In 1928, Government also made a grant of Es. 1,000 
for medicines and Es. 2,000 towards the equipment of the 
dispensary and hospital w^ards. A grant of Es. 2,200 was 
given by the District Committee, Santal Parganas in 1927-28 
for the construction of a w-ell and nurse quarters. Thus by 
1928, all the necessary buildings w^ere constructed with the 
Government grant of Es. 78,500 and the District Committee 
grant of Es. 2,200. Tlie Mission authorities contributed only 
Es. 25,000 tow’^ards the construction of the Lepers’ Church. 
Some of the buildings were damaged during the earthquake 
of 15th January 1934 and Government sanctioned a grant of 
Rs. 6,428 for repairs to the damages. 

There is now scheduled accommodation for 355 patients 
at the Colony. It receives from Government Es. 12,600 a 
year as capitation grant at Es. 3 per leper per month 
calculated on the daily average population of the Colony and 
the full salary of the medical officer is also contributed by 
Government at Rs, 2,160 a 5 ^ear. The grant lias been restored 
to Es. 3-8-0 per leper per month. The District Committee 
also contributes Es. 360 a year. The mission contributes 
Es. 7,000 a year besides Es. 2,650 as lepers’ contribution and 
the full salary of the Superintendent amounting to Rs. 3,980 
a year. 
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Lodging 

Houses. 


No rules have been fraraed under section 16 of Act III 
of 1898. But the Colony is run under instructions drawn 

up by the Mission authorities which provide for a certain 
amount of self-management by the inmates. 

The Puri Lodging House Act (W B. 0. of 1871) was 
extended to the town of Deoghar in 1879 and to Jasidih 
bazar in 1901. By-laws and rules under the act for the town 
of Deoghar were sanctioned in Bengal Government order 
no. 2308-M., dated the lOth April 1902. Under Bengal 
Government, Municipal Department, notification no. 589, 
dated the 22nd May 1902, the Subdivisional Officer of Deoghar 
was vested with the powers of a Magistrate under the Act. 
Under the above by-laws and rules, the town of Deoghar is 
considered as conterminous with the boundaries of the Deoghar 
municipality and Jasidih bazaar is considered as bounded on 
the north by village Simra, on the east by Earn Chandrapur, 
on the south by Dbibadih and on the west by Jasidih. Act IV 
(B. C.) of 1871 was repealed by the Bihar and Orissa Places 
of Pilgrimage Act (Bihar and Orissa Act II of 1920) which 
came into force on the 31st March 1920. Eules under sections 
4, 5 and 6 of the Act framed by Government under section 
23 (d) were published with notification no. 4539-L.S.-G-. 
dated the 25th August 1902 and those framed under sections 
23 (2), (b), (o) and (e) were published with notification 
no. 2027 -Tj.S.-G. E,, dated the 19th August 1924. The 
receipts obtained under the working of the act constitute the 
Lodging House Fund under section 20(1) of the Act and 
consist mainly of fees for licensing and regulating lodging 
houses, fees for issue of certificates by the medical officer of 
health and rent of camping ground sheds. The Fund provides 
for pay and allowance of Health Officer and a small establish- 
ment for collection and supervision. It also makes provision for 
the construction and repairs of buildings such as pilgrims’ shops 
and sheds and contributes a sum of about Es. 1,100 to the 
Deoghar municipality for sanitation and conservancy of the 
town. The receipts in 1936-37 amounted to Es. 3,255-5-3 
and the expenditure w^as Es. 2,454-9-9. According to the 
returns of 1935-36, there are 77 licensed Lodging Houses with 
accommodation for 2,822 lodgers. A Health Officer with 
L. M. P., L. P. H., qualifications has been appointed by the 
Deoghar Municipality since 16th April 1937. His services 
are being utilized by the Lodging House Committee as well. 

It has npw been decided by Government that the balances of 
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the Deoghar Lodging House Fund shall be :;:credit,ed 

to Government revenue from the 1st February 1937 and after 
mat the receipts of the Fund shall be taken direct to the 
io\incial Eevenues and the expenditure in connection with 
the Fund voted as a block sum each year. 
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CHAPTEB VI. 


AGRICULTURE. 

In the level strip of land along the CTanges agTicnltural 
conditions are the same as in the alluvial plains of Bihar. 
Elsewhere the surface is to a large extent composed of long 
undulating ridges, between which the drainage runs off to 
join the larger streams. The troughJike hollows that lie 
between the undulations of the surface are full of rich alluvial 
soil into which a detritus of vegetable matter has been washed. 
The crests of the ridges, however, are as a rule very poor, 
being made up of sterile gravel or stiff clay lying on a hard 
subsoil, which is dependent on the rainfall and yields even 
to irrigation but a meagre outturn. The slopes of these ridges, 
and the sw^ampy ground between, supply the only land on 
which a rice crop can be raised. The soil is, in the first 
instance, brought under cultivation by cutting level terraces 
out of the slopes, a small bank to hold water being left round 
each plot. The slopes thus present the a^ppearance of a series 
of steps, varying from one to five feet in height. When the 
slopes are too steep for terracing, or the soil too stony for 
cultivation, the bed of the stream is banked up and made 
into one long narrow rice field. The rice terraces are flooded 
as soon as possible after the rains set in, and the water is 
retained until the crop ripens in late autumn. After the crop 
has been reaped, the higher levels become dry and hard, but 
the lower fields often remain moist till February and March. 
The cultivable area which cannot be converted into rice fields 
is used for other crops requiring less moisture. 

There are two main classes of land, known as d/mui or 
rice lands and hari or uplands, the land under cultivation 
being almost equally divided between them. The rice lands 
are usually subdivided into three classes, viz., first, second 
and third class clhani, this classification depending chiefly on 
the level of the land, the crops it grows and the amount of 
moisture it retains. First class dMni, called awal, bahal or 
jol, includes lands on the low^er levels, which are protected 
by their natural situation, by springs, or by the numerous 
small embankments which the ryots throw across the dips 
and hollov^s. The best of the first class rice lands are those 
which are fed by perennial springs, from which moisture oozes 
even in the hottest months of the year. Second class dhani, 
called doeni, kanali or sakrat, consists of the rice fields on the 
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sm8,ller undulations and the lower terraced lands on the slopes. 
Each step acts as a shallow reservoir for tl:i.e step below, and 
there is always percolation from the higher to the lower levels. 
Third class dbani, called soem oi' had^ consists of the higher 
terraced fields, which liave been cut out from the slopes and 
have only small ails or ridges to retain rainfall. Ban lands 
are unterraced high lands on which maize, riiiistard, millets, 
pulses and other miscellaneous crops are grown. They are 
usually divided into two main classes : — ^(1) first class bari, i.a., 
the land round the village site or on the banks of streams, 
wliich is usually cropped twice a year, and {'2} second class harij 
known as dangalbari, inferior land away from the village 
site, which is only cropped once a year. 

As regards the crops grown on the different classes of 
land, first class dhani land, being low-lying and moist, is 
utilized for growing winter rice, for even in the driest year 
these fields accumulate and retain sufficient moisture for its 
growth. Gram, linseed, khesari and other rabi crops are 
also sometimes raised on these first class rice lands; and in 
tracts where they form fl.at and extensive bahiars, as in those 
parts of the Godda subdivision which adjoin Bhagalpur, rabi 
is frequently grown. The second class paddy fields, are 
utilized indifferently for growing wintei’ and antumn rice. 
When winter rice is grown on them, the crop is apt to fail 
in years of short rainfall, unless it is protected by bandhs or 
embankments foiming reservoirs, from which water can be 
let into the fields if there is an early cessation of the rains. 
When autumn rice is raised on such lands, the crop is more 
secure. Second class land is occasionally utilized in the cold 
weather for growing a second crop of wheat, barley, linseed, 
khesari or lentils. Sugarcane is often grown on second class 
rice lands close to tanks or streams wdiich afford facilities for 
irrigation. The third class paddy fields usually grow bhadoi 
or autumn rice. 

First class bari land in the immediate vicinity of villages, 
where the surface is fairly level, and the soil is rich in organic 
matter derived from village refuse of all kinds, besides being 
artificially manured, supports valuable crops, such as maize, 
mustard, the larger variety of cotton (har-kapas) , tobacco, the 
castor-oil ])Iant and vegetables. Maize is generally the first 
crop raised and is followed by mustard ; in fact, it is understood 
locally that first class, bari is land cultivated with or capable 
of growing maize. Jowar or ehoU (Andropogon sorghum 
and both the maghi and chaitali varieties of raJiar {Gajanus 
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indicus) are also grown on fixst class hari land, and in the 
more productive localities on second class hari land. Sugar- 
cane is also grown OB first class hari lands near tanks. In 
the Pabbia tciuAr of the. Jamtara subdivision such sugarcane 
fields are not usually irrigated, but ban lands that retain 
moisture are selected for its cultivation. The rest of the hari 
land is generally sown with either gondii iPanicivm miUare) 
or kodo (Paspalum scrobiculaiimt) in the hot weather, and 
with kurthi {DoUchoB hifiorus) or sarguja {Giiizotia abyssmiea) 
in the autumn. The minor crops, hav, crops which are less 
extensively grown on second class hari land, are a superior 
variety of goyidli called laio (Panictim italicum) ^ bajra 
{PenniseUim typhoideum) , marua (Eleusine Coracana) , gram ; 
til {Sesamum indicmi) ^ pattua (Hibiscus cannahiniis) mi the 
smaller variety of cotton (CJi/mfakapa^). 

In this district the names for the same type of soil seem 
to vary in different parts, Hindi, Bengali and San tali names 
being all in use. A heavy black clay is known as fcarar, and 
when yellowish in colour as entel, chital mati or jetang hasa^ 
the last being a Santali word. It is a sticky clay, becoming 
very hard when dry, and is poor in quality, producing only 
rahar^ kurthi and bajra; but it improves after having been 
under cultivation for some time, when it turns into good paddy 
land. The typical clay soil of the district is variously known 
as kewal, kala mati, metal and, in Santali, hende hasa. It 
is a black clay soil, which, though hard wdmn dry, is friable. 
It is, on the whole, very fertile and is chiefly used for growing 
paddy. A clay loam is called bindi mati, and a loam is called 
donasla. Balthar, balkasi and bele are sandy soils (called by 
the Santals gital hasa), which are useless for agriculture. 
Balsundar is a reddish sandy clay found on the banks of the 
hill streams — a poor soil, which, however, produces paddy 
under irrigation. The diara soil on the banks of the Ganges, 
that receives a deposit of silt every year, is known as masin 
or masina maii (Santali, pali hasa). It is a light, friable, 
rich soil used for both hhadoi and rabi crops. Ankkoori or 
lalmati (Santali, ara hasa or dhiri hasa) is a reddish soil found 
near the hills. It is of an inferior quality but not infertile, 
for it will grow jotcar, maize, kurthi, kodo and rahar besides 
sahai grass. Bastu or bhita land (Santali ora barge) is 
homestead land growing sugarcane, chillies, tobacco, maize, 
mustard and all kinds of vegetables. Saline soils which are 
unfit for agricultural purposes are called usar, kharwa, etc.* 

* L. N, Mukherji, 'NoU on the Soils of Bengal, 1909 , 
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The wet Raline soil called nima mafi grows paddy, but the 

outtuni is poor. 

Artificial irrigation is essential for the cultivation of ricel’KRiGA* 
except in the level tract adjoining the Ganges and at the bottom 
of inland depressions, where the soil is kept moist by perennial 
springs or is capable of retaining water draining off higher 
levels. Here heavy crops ot rice are obtained, even though 
the rainfall is short or ceases prematurely; but there is a danger 
of crop failure if the surrounding slopes are too steep, for the 
rush of water often brings with it drifts of sand which ruin 
the crop. To obviate this danger, a small channel is often 
provided for the escape of sand-laden water. Except in such 
localities, artificial irrigation is absolutely necessary, and 
fortunately the undulating nature of the country affords great 
facilities for protective works. These facilities have been so 
fully utilized, that one-third of the rice land is now pi'otected 
from drought by its natural position or by small irrigation 
works, one-third is partially protected, and only one-third 
remains unprotected. 

The irrigation works generally take the form of embank- Bandh^ 
ments constructed across ravines, hollows or other natural 
depressions or at the head of the numerous valleys, which 
impound the drainage water and also dam up any stream 
there may be in the bed of a valley or ravine. They thus 
form reservoirs, from which the rice fields, stretching away, 
each on a lower level than another, and widening as they 
recede from the dam, are irrigated. These embankments, 
when small, are called Mrs and when large bandhs. Their 
number is legion, and no village is without one or two at least. 

The smaller ones dry up a month or two after the rains cease, 
bub generally hold sufficient water to carry the fields below 
over the precarious months of October and November. The 
larger ones have frequently catchment basins large enough to 
ensure a continuous water-supply from the end of one rainy 
season to the beginning of the next. Their sites are nsnally 
well chosen, and the beds of the bandhs are often impregnated 
with natural springs. The slopes, moreover, are laboriously 
terraced, the fields being cut out from them in a series of steps. 

Being enclosed by small ridges {ails) which retain water, the 
higher fields are practically minute reservoirs, from which 
water percolates or is allowed to run off to the fields below. 

There is very little well irrigation in this district. There Wells, 
are, it is true, kachcha wells in nearly every village, however 
small, bnt they usually consist merely of holes scoped out 



wherever springs exist, and are not used much for irrigation, 
except over small patches of first class J?an land growing 
vegetables, tobacco and other special crops, Tappa Manihari 
in the north of the Godda subdivision, with an area of about' 
100 square miles, which consists of unusually flat and fertile 
land, is the only tract in which wells are used to any 
considerable extent. 

In tappas Manihari, Barkop and Patsunda (in the Godda 
subdivision) and also to a less extent in pargana Godda, 
another tract of 100 sqxiare miles within the same subdivision, 
a considerable amount of irrigation is effected by water 
channels called danrs leading from embankments thrown across 
the beds of streams to fields at a lower level. These channels 
frequently pass through several villages, all of w^hich assist 
in their construction and share in the benefits accruing from 
them. There is, indeed, quite a network of distributaries 
across the face of Manihari and the more level parts of Godda, 
showing that the people are well able to take advantage of the 
particular form of irrigation best suited to the needs of the 
country. Such a system is possible in this part of the district, 
for the river channels are comparatively shallow and will 
admit of the construction of dams in their beds after the 
close of the rains. 

Tappa Manihari is a monotonously level plain hemmed in 
by the hill ranges of the Damin-i-koh on the west and south 
and by the high lands of the Bhagalpur district on the 
remaining sides. Prom these higher lands it gets an excellent 
supply of water, which is carefully preserved in irrigation 
bandhs, Godda is a more undulating country, but the higher 
lands enclosed broad fertile valleys, which are watered by 
hill streams from the Damin, Here also irrigation has reached 
a high stage of development, and the lands of the central 
valleys are reputed to be the most fertile rice lands in the dis- 
trict. Elsewhere irrigation from the rivers is impossible, for by 
the end of the rainy season they are merely beds of sand with 
little or no water. 

Apart from the natural facilities for irrigation, the system 
of administration in the Santal Parganas has done much to 
develop its natural resources. “The land system of the 
Santal Parganas is,“ writes Mr. (now Sir) H. McPherson, 
“ one which lends itself with peculiar advantage to co-operation 
amongst the cultivators of- the soil. The unit is the village. 
At the head of almost every village there is a headman. The 
headman is the representative of the village, through whom 
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the villagers as a body deal with the proprietor. pro- 

prietor is merely the rent-receiver and has no part in the 
management or internal economy of the village. His 
interference, if he is at all disposed to interfere, which few 
landlords in the Santa! Parganas are, is liable to be checked at 
every turn by appeal to the local officer, who besides being the 
court of civil and criminal justice to the people, is their active 
and sympathetic safeguard against every form of oppression 
that may be practised by the headman or proprietor. The 
headman is appointed by and is liable to be dismissed by the 
District Officer. Hence it is that in the Santal Parganas the 
village commune with its headman and elders flourishes with 
a very strong and vigorous life. 

“ The faculty of association and co-operation has been 
fostered and developed to a degree that is impossible in the 
ordinary district. It is this facility of co-operation to which, 
I think, is chiefly due the very extraordinary utilization that 
has occurred of the natural irrigational advantages of the 
district. Works that have been beyond the means and 
enterprise of the individual cultivator have been successfully 
carried through by the united efforts of the community, each 
member of which has shared in the general resultant good, 
and co-operation has told not only on the work of construction 
but also on the work of maintenance and repair. By a special 
provision of the village record-of-rights and duties, which was 
framed 25 years ago and has now been renewed, it is the duty 
of the headman and ryots of a village to maintain and repair 
all the village bandhs, tmiks and other works of irrigation. 
While speaking of the record-of-rights I may note another 
of the special provisions, viz., that without reference to the 
proprietor any ryot may construct embankments and like 
works for purposes of reclamation or irrigation, provided he 
does not thereby cause injury or loss to others. This clause 
removes the proprietor from interference with the work of 
improvement, and leaves individual ryots and the community 
free to think out and execute their own ideas of improvement.” 

A further inducement to the ryots to improve their lands 
by irrigation is afforded by the rental law which provides that 
the rents due to the proprietor are fixed for the term of settle- 
ment, for at least 15 years: as a matter of fact, they 
usually remain unchanged even longer. The ryot, therefore, 
who makes or improves a bandh^ knows that for a consider- 
able period he will not be deprived of the fruits of his enterprise. 
He not only repays himself for his labour and expense within 
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year or two, but goes on reaping ins reward till the time 
for resettlement comes round. ‘He further knows that when 
there is resettlement, the operations will be conducted under 
the immediate supervision of Government officers who will 
treat him sympathetically, take his improvements into 
account, and not enhance his rent unduly. So far from 
their rents being enhanced, cultivators are allowed consider- 
able abatements or remissions of rate rent in consideration 
of improvements effected by them during the course of the 
settlement. The extent to which the ryots have taken 
advantage of these conditions and improved the country by 
reclaiming, terracing and embanking may be gathered from 
Mr. (Now Sir H.) McPherson’s settlement figures, for 
in an area of 3,300 square miles rice cultivation increased 
from 380,000 acres to 625,000 acres and first class rice land 
from 108,000 acres to 208,000 acres. The revision settlement 
show's that the rent of land reclaimed during the period 
intervening between the last settlement and the revision 
settlement at half rates was Es. 15,903 and. the rice cultiva- 
tion has increased to 1,197,000 acres and the first class rice 
land to 317,200 acres. 

Much, however, as has been done by the village communi- 
ties, their interest is confined to single villages, and they labour 
under the difficulty that, while their own resources are small, 
they cannot pledge then united security to obtain capital, 
inasmuch as the lands of the district are not transferable by 
* mortgage or sale. Irrigation works, carried out by individual 
ryots or village communities are, therefore, necessarily of a 
minor character. Eeservoirs and channels affecting more 
villages than one, and involving considerable outlay, can only 
be constructed and maintained by the zamindars, and the 
latter have hitherto shown little enterprise in this direction. 
They belong to a class who are not likely to lay out capital 
on improvements unless they see a fair chance of obtaining 
a reasonable return for it, and unlike the proprietors of 
permanently-settled estates in other districts, they were until 
recently unable to obtain an immediate and fair return for 
money spent by them on works of improvement. The law, 
as it stood, gave them no prospect of such a return, for if a 
proprietor daring the currency of a settlement were to expend 
capital on the construction of large irrigation works, he would 
have to wait for the profits of his enterprise till the settlement 
could be revised. He might, it is true, bargain with the 
headman or ryots to receive high^^^ in return, but the 
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contract would not be enforceable in the courts, and his profit 
would thus be precarious. At the revision his enhancement 
of income would depend on two factors, viz., classification and 
rates. The former would be determined by the settlement 
staff, and the latter probably by Government. His expendi- 
ture on irrigation works would probably result in a higher 
classification, and to this extent some return would be a moral 
certainty, but Government might or might not allow an 
enhancement of the former rates of rent. 

To remedy this state of affairs Eegulation III of 1907 has 
been passed, under which the Deputy Commissioner may, 
during the currency of a settlement, allow an enhancement 
of rent on the ground of improvements effected by or at the 
expense of the proprietor. This is subject to the provision 
that, in the case of villages in the lease or management of a 
manjhi or headman, the proprietor must get the consent of 
the Deputy Commissioner before effecting an improvement, 
and the improvement must be of so substantial a nature as 
to affect beneficially a considerable proportion of the lands in 
the village. 

From the marginal table it will be seen that a little more Peinci- 
Bhadai. Rzbi. two-thirds of the 


Dumka outside Bamln 
Dumka Damin 

28 

SO 

69 

60 

3 

10 

total cropped area is 
occupied by aghani crops 

Total Dumka subdi- 

29 

64*5 

6*5 

and one-fifth by hhadai 

vision. 




and one-eighth by raht 
crops. The district has 
thus crops of three seasons 
to rely on and is therefore 

Deoghar . . 

15 

82 

8 

Godda outside Darain. . 

Godda Damin 

Godda Simra Paharia 
hiUs. 

20 

18 

10 

56 

60 

77 

24 

82 

13 

not very liable to famine. 

Total Godda subdivi- 
sion. 

19 

55 

26 

In the Jamtara, Deoghar 
and Dumka subdivi sions , 

Jamtara . . 

12 

87 

1 

however, rahi crops and in 
the Jam tar a, Deoghar and 

Pakaur outside Damin 
Pakaur Damin 

23-5 

25 

65*7 

62*5 

10*8 

12*5 

Total Pakaur subdivi- 
sion. 

24. ■ 

64 

12 

Eajmahal subdivisions 

hhadai crops are grown on 
comparatively small areas. 
Statistics of areas under 

Bajmahal outside Damin 

Bajmahal Damin 

Bajmahal Sauria Paha- 
ria hills. 

11 

18 

8*5 

66 

53 

83 

23 

29 

8*5 

principal crops in ea'^h 
subdivision (excluding the 

Total Bajmahal subdi- 
vision. 

15 

59 

26 

Zamindary areas 

20 

71 

9 

diara tracts of Eajmahal) 

Damin-i-koh 

20 

59 

21 

will be found at the end of 

District Total 

20 

68 

12 

this chapter. 



Rice. 


Maize. 


Other 

cereals 

and 

pulses. 


Oilseeds, 
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Eice aceoLiiite for 53 per cent of tiie total cropped area 
as .siiowii in the following table and the greater part of the 
crop consists of winter rice. Spring or boro rice is scarcely 
grown at all except in the Eaimahal subdivision, where it is 
rai.sed on tlie edge of the jhils which are numerous in that part 
of the district. 


1 , 

' i ■ ' ■„ 

— oS , 

P 

Deogiiar. 

Godda. 

<8 

U 

o: 

C3 ■ 

I ' 

jj 

C2 

M 

efS 

Bajmalml. 

Zamiudari Estates. 

j 

hm ' 

a 

03 

P 

■4A' 

jO 

*S 

QQ ' '' 

P 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


8 

9 

10 

Bhadai 

17 

7 

10 

6 

12 

6 

11 

9 

10 

Aghani 

35 

44 

38 

60 

48 

43 

46 

33 

43 

Bahi 

... 


... 
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Total ... 

52 j 

■ 51 

48 

66 

60 

49*6 

57 

42 

53 


The next important crop is maize or Indian corn, the 
proportion of which varies from 9 per cent in Pakanr to 3 
per cent in Jamtara and from 9.8 per cent in the Damiii- 
i-koh to 5.7 per cent in the zamiadari estates. In the whole 
district it is cultivated on more than one-thirteenth of the 
net cropped area. 

Wheat, barley and gram are found mainly in the country 
east and north of the hilJs in Pakaur, Eajmahal and 'Godda 
subdivisions and mostly in tJie Goddei. subdivision. Mama is 
grown chiefly in the Godda and Deogiiar subdivisions. Kodo 
is grown extensively in the Dumka subdivision. Hajra is a 
favourite crop of the Paharias, who grow it on the hill sides 
and in the Damin-i-koh it occupies no less than 7 per cent 
of the total cropped area. 

Linseed (20,7-2.i acres) is found mainly in Godda and 
Eajmahal, where it usually forms a second crop to rice. 
Mustard (30,677 acres) is more evenly distributed amongst 
the four Damin subdivisions of Godda, Eajmahal, Dumka 
and Pakaur. It is a favourable second crop on homestead 
lands that have been cultivated in the autumn with maize. 
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Its distribution, therefere, closely follows the distribution of 

maize. Sesamum or til, aghani oilseed, is grown on 32,739 

acres. 


Cotton IS grown on 3,910 acres according to t.he crop Fibres, 
statement of tlie revision settlement operations (192-2— 35} and 
that of the Sauria Paharia hill settlement against 12,454 acres 
found dnring the settlement operations of 1898—1910. It is 
more or less confined to the Dumka and Deoghar subdivisions. 

The total area under jute is only 2,935 acres and is mainly 
confined to Pakaur and Rajmahal subdivisions. The area 
under hemp is only 328 acres. 

Sugarcane (2,182 acres according to the revision settle- others, 
ment figures against 5,138 a<jrcs according to the last settlement 
figures of Mr. Allanson) is grown chiefly in the Godda 
subdivision. The area under sugarcane has considerably 
increased recently through the exertions of the Agricultural 
Department. Among other miscellaneous crops may be men- 
tioned condiments and spices (2,066 a'cres), opium (261 acres 
in the Deoghar subdivision only according to the revision 
settlement figures), tobacco (1,816 acres), Kharhul (12,690 
acres), sabai (12,933 acres), potatoes ^Sll acres) and indigo 
(147 acres according to the revision settlement figures). 

The statistics of the Pevisioii Settlement (1922 — 35) and Ext«n- 
of the settlement of the Sauria Paha.T*ia hills show that 54 and 

per cent of the total area of the district is cultivated, 29 of 

per cent cultivable ond 17 ]>er cent uncultivable and also cultiva- 
that 11.56 per cent of the cultivated area- is twice cropped. Of 
the subdivisions, Jaintara appears to be the .most backward, 
for although 50 per cent of the total area is cutivated only 
one per cent of the cultivated area is twice cropped. Godda 
ivS the most advanced for nearly 57 pei* cent is cultivated and 
it contniiis by far the largest proportion of twice cropped 
lajid. Deoghar is next to Jamtara tlie least advanced subdivi- 
sion in point of agricultural development. 

In paragraph 66 of his final report on the Survey and 
Settlement operations of the district Mr. (now Sir H.) 
M(d-'^lierson noticed that within a period of 30 years from the 
first settlement of the district by Mr. Wood the (cultivated 
area increased by no less than 66 per cent. (84 per cent, in 
the zamindari estates and 36 per cant in the Damin-i-koh) , 
the rice glowing area increasing by 72 per cent and the 
upland area by 61 per cent. 
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The table below shows the increase of cultivable area 
during the period intervening between the last settlement 
(1898 — 1910) and the revision settlement of 1922—35. 



.Area, in acres. 


Zainin<iari area. 

Domin-i-koh. 

Total. 

Last settlement ryoti area 

1,418,995 j 

382,458 

1,801,453 

Ee vision settlement ryoti area ... 

1,767,115 

461,166 

1 2,228,281 

Percentage of increase 

25 

20 

' , 24 ■ 

Last settlement rice area 

783,552 

176,959 

960,511 

Ee vision settlement rice area 

967,907 

228.202 

1,196,109 

Percentage of increase 

23 

29 

25 


The process has been well described by Mr. (now Sir H.) 
McPherson. The Santa! is a born reclaimer. Pie lias aii 
eye which is expert to take advantage of the inequalities that 
exist in the surface of the country. He knows where to throw 
his cvoB^-handhs and where to make his terraces. He loves to 
clear jungle, and in areas that are now^ almost Hindu he has 
often been the pioneer. In the areas that are left to him, 
beyond which there is no further advance to be made, he has 
been protected against encroachment and against the conse- 
quences of his own folly by a paternal Government, and he 
has settled down with intent to stay and to continue the work 
of improvement and reclamation begun by him. In tlie older 
areas, from which he moved on at an earlier date, he seems to 
have done the first clearing of jungle and the first rough shap- 
ing of slopes and levels. The more civilized Bengali, Bihari 
and up-country immigrant came at his heels, pushed him off the 
land by force, cajolery and trickery, siezed upon his improve- 
ments, and by the application of larger capital or steadier 
labour developed the embryo handhs and tanks into works of 
considerable size. In many villages one finds magnificent 
reservoirs which retain their supply of water throughout the 
driest years. They have often been begun by Santals and 
finished by others.” 

Not only has the area under cultivation been extended, 
but the productive powers of the soil have been increased as 
the result of terracing the higher lands, by which the lower 
lands are improved. The work of reclamation and improve- 
ment goes on simultaneously, e,g,y when a Santal reclaims 
the bed of a stream, terraces high bari lands, or constructs 
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Embankments across depressions. The lands which are pre- 
pared by terracing are usually inferior rice lands whose crop is 
precaiious, but they benefit the lands immediately below by 
retaining some portion of the annual rainfall in the higher 
levels, lear alter year the ryot goes on raising the side walls 
(ails) of his fields, and year by year a greater supply of water 
is retained. Lands lying below, which used to be third class, 
thus become second class^ and the second class lands are 
improved into first class fields. The land is as a rule classified 
into 5 clasvses (first, second and third class rice land, and first 
and second class upland). It was estimated in the previous 
settlement of Sir Hugh McPherson that the average outturns 
of the different classes of rice land were 30 maunds, 20 mcaunds 
and 10 maunds per acre, respectively. This was probably an 
over estimate and it is now estimated generally at about 22, 
18 and 8, respectively. 

Among the Maler in the north of the Eajrnahal hills, the 
primitive practice of cultivation known as Kurwa, Kurao or 
jhuniing is practised on the hill sides in addition to the 
ordinary method of cultivation which is carried on in the 
level surface which exist to some extent on most hill tops. 
Kurwa involves the felling of scrub jungles on Kurwa patches 
at intervals of three to ten years only. It lends itself to 
illicit destruction of sal sapplings and other trees of the 
reserved species. In the revision settlement (1922 — 35) and in 
the settlement of Sarnia Paharia hills of Godda ar.d Pajmabal, 
the Kurao areas have been demarcated and the area thus 
demarcated measures 100,145 acres as below^ — 




Acres. 

In the Pakaur hills 


10,862 

In the Kajmahal hills 


64,194 

In the Godda hills 

... 

35,089 


Total .. 

... 100,145 


The Kurao rights are thus confined to specified portions of 
each hill and are adequate for the requirements of each 
village. Under this system there is practically no rice 
cultivation in the Paharia hills. Out of an area of 135,400 
acres of Sarnia Paharia hills settled in 1914 — 16, only 918 
acres were under rice. 

Of the fruits common in the district the mahua (Ba^^iaFuuiTs 
latifoUa) and kondra (Bauhinia purpurea) are o£ special 
importance as affording food in years of scanty rainfall. The cables. 
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flowers of the former are a popular article of diet ; the tender 
leaves of the latter are largely consumed as pot-herbs. The 
ryots, in the greater part of the district, are entitled to enjoy 
the produce of mahua trees free of payment under the pro- 
visions of the record-of-rights, which contains a clause stating 
that all the jamahandi ryots and poor residents of a village 
are entitled to enjoy rent-free, to extent of their domestic and 
agricultural requirements, the produce of mahua trees, whether 
growing on holdings, or on the village common lands, or in 
the reserved forests of the village. This privilege is not 
enjoyed by ryots in pargana Godda of the Banaili Eaj, where 
mahua trees are assessed at one anna a tree payable by the 
ryot in enjoyment of the produce. The jack tree (Artocarpus 
integrifoUa) , which is very plentiful in the district, is also of 
importance, as its large geen fruit when cooked affords a 
nourishing food; it is, in fact, said to be as valuable and 
prolific as the bread-fruit. Among other trees yielding food 
and largely used by Santals may be mentioned the Indian 
horse-radish tree (Moringa pterygo^perma). Yams, arums 
and sweet potatoes are also largely consumed, while the hum 
raliar {Gyamopsis psoralioides) md ghangra (Vigna Catjang) 
succeed well in years of short rainfall. 

The following tables show (1) for the whole district the 
acreage under the principal crops and their proportion to the 
gross cropped area, and (2) for each subdivision statistics of 
areas and their proportions to the total area : — 



Bumka, 

Deoghar. 

Godda. 

Jamtara. 

Pakaur. 

Eajmahal, 

Total. 

^ Per- 
cent 
age. 

Bhadai. 










Autwmrice 

83,477 

28,573 

42,376 

14,707 

34,369 

18,519 

217,021 


10-4 

Jowai 

1,597 

202 

1,077 

242 

1,174 

1,155 

6,477 


•26 

Marua 

890 

3,083 

8,783 

2,118 

732 

493 

11,089 


■54 

Maize 

38,913 

13,774 

29,266 

7,X49 

27,205 

22,274 

188,570 


6*7 

Kodo 

6,103 

1,104 

2,363 

389 

3,501 

698 

13,158 


■63 

Otiier cereals 
and pulses. 

9,893 

6,631 

3,048 

2,304 

2,098 

1,415 

25,289 ! 


1'2 

'..Jufce . 

199 

74 

233 

m 

1,654 

641 ; 

2,935 

- 


Hemp 

58, 

7 

116 1 

76 

51 

20 

328 



Dyes 

35 

60 


46 

1 

1 

147 


^ -2 

rood and non- 
food crops. 

101 

19 

45; 

■ '55 

166 

90 

1 466 



Total Bhadai 

140,266 

48,427 

82,2k 

27,219 

■ 70,941 

45,306 

1 

414,450 


2 “ 
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Prior to 1932, the Overseer in charge of the Banka 
cultural farm was casually supervising propaganda work in ^lent. 
Dumka. It w^as only in 1982^ after the completion of the 
Revision Settlement operations in the Dumka subdivision, 
that a wdiole-time Overseer with 4 Kamdars under him were 
posted to this district with headquarters at Dumka. In 1936, 
separate Overseers have been posted to Deoghar and Pakaur 
with 3 Kamdars under each of them. During the 4 years* 
work in the Dumka subdivision, the Agricultural Department 
has introduced improved seeds mainly of sugarcane, ground- 
nuts and rabi crops. The area under sugarcane in Dumka 
subdivision has now come up to 950 acres against 600 acres 
found during the revision settlement operations. The area 
under groundnut, wKeat (Pusa) and gram (Sabour) has been 
100 acres, 70 acres and 74 acres, respectively. 

The cattle in the district are similar to those in Cattle, 
the rest of the province but are very poor in quality. The 
actual figures under the cattle census of 1930 are — 


Bull, bullocks, cows and calves ... 1,246,941 

Buffaloes ... ... ... 280,816 

Sheep ... ... ... 235,157 

Goats ... ... ... 606,378 

Horses and ponies ... ... 8,264 


There vcere 318,486 ploughs and 69,194 carts. The 
cows generally in the interior are poor in stature and milking 
strain. There are no stud bulls in the district except one 
recently purchased and maintained by the District Committee 
at Katikiind in charge of the Dumka Kanimgo. The stud 
bull kept at the Veterinary dispensary at Dumka died in 
1934-35. There are sufficient gochar lands in each village 
in the district and under the village record-of-rights the 
villagers and the headmen are bound to preserve the recorded 
grazing grounds intact and are liable to punishment for any 
breach of the terms, but during the dry months preceding the 
monsoon, all grass either shrivles up or die out altogether 
and the cattle suffer for want of proper fooding as also of 
drinking w^ater as the few handhs and tanks scattered about 
the district which are the main source of water-supply for 
the cattle dry up during the driest season. 
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There are now two Veterinary hospitals e^'h in charge of 
a Veterinary Assistant Surgeon, mz.^ one at Dumka maintained 
by Government and the other at Hirahpnr maintained ont of 
the Government Estates Improvement grant annually placed 
at the disposal of the District Committee. There are also 6 
Touritig Veterinary Assistant Snrgeons at Dhmka, Pakanr, 
Godda, Deoghar, Jamtara and Sahibganj. In 1934-35 when 
there was an exceptional virulence of rinderpest in tins 
district, the number of deaths among the bovine cattle 
attributed to rinderpest was 3,504 ; most of these were 
uninoculated ; there were only 196 deaths among the inoculated 
ones-. 
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NATUBAL CALAMITIES. 

There have been four famines in the Santal ParganasLiABiLirr 
since the creation of the district in 185f5 and in each case^^ 
famine was due to the failure of the winter rice crop, which 
is the main staple of the district. Such failure is apt to 
occur owung to an early cessation of the rains, for it is estimated 
that 5 inches of rainfall are required in October for that crop 
and that, if the rainfall is less, the crop %vi]l be short and 
may be almost an entire failure. A certain amount of land 
is however, protected against the vicissitudes of the seasons 
by irrigation. These protected lands consist of old rice fields 
laid out in ravines or depressions, which are generally fed by 
reservoirs at their heads or supplied by springs under the 
high banks throughout their length. Their fertility is 
extraordinary. The stalks are left long when the rice is cut ; 
buffaloes are then turned in to graze on them, and when the 
land gets drier, other cattle. The fields are thus thoroughly 
manured, and it has been proved by experiment that they 
yield sometimes as much as"40 maunds of cleaned rice per 
acre. Of late years, however, the proportion of unprotected 
land has increased owing to the’ extension of rice cultivation 
to many ridges and uplands, which formerly were considered 
unfit for it. The result is that considerable areas which used 
to produce dry crops, like maize and millets, on which the 
people lived — though in years of plenty these grains were 
unsaleable — ^Iiave now been turned into poor rice lands for 
the sake of the larger profits which rice yields. 

On the other hand, the resources of the people in time 
of famine are largely added to fey the number of mahua trees 
which sprang up since 1879 when it used to be said that 
it was impossible to find a young mahud tree in the Santal 
Parganas— the result of Sir George Campbell* s settlements, 
under which the produce was recorded as the common property 
of the villages^ while the trees’" Remained the property of 
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the zamindars. Also, in time of scarcity, the labouring 
classes find relief in emigration, which not only takes aw'ay 
those who are in want, but also induces those employers who 
require labour to do something to keep labourers at home. 
Another feature which is noticeable when there is scarcity is 
tjie ejxtent to which the aboriginals of the district, such as 
Santals, Paharias and Bhuiyas, can supplement their scanty 
fare by fruits and roots, or even support life on jungle products. 
The contrast in this respect between thejn and the inhabitants 
of other districts in Bihar has been described as follows by 
Mr. W. B. Oldhajn, formerly Commissioner of the 

Bhagalpur Division, with reference to the famine of .1897. 

“ Another fact again made prominent by the scarcity is 
how much smaller is the margin which separates from absolute 
want the self-respecting and decent-looking people of Hindustan 
with their fastidiousness and strict religious observance and 
those aboriginal or degraded races on the border, whose riormal 
condition is one of dirt and rags, and whose villages and huts 
are pictures of squalor and apparent misery. The Bauris of 
the Santal Parganas are the most projninent example. They 
can use animal food and even ea,rrion, and can sustain life by 
jungle products unknown in the more popular and civilized 
tracts. These degraded races are also far more averse to the 
regular toil by which wages can be earned by relief works than 
the Hindu and Muhammadan peasantry, and only resort to 
them in the last extremity and when their children have already 
suffered from starvation. The races in the north, with whom 
they are contrasted, take with the greatest order their places 
on the relief work, as if by signal, when the time has come ; 
and are careful to see that, however low the wages and rigorous 
the tests, that time is not postponed till their children have 
begun to suffer or they themselves have been reduced to apathy 
and’ inability to do the tasks by which their food is to be 
earned.” The justice of this account was proved by the 
experience of 1897, when the Bauris and other semi-Hinduized 
aboriginals in the Jamtara subdivision continued to protest 
against the rigour of test works and generally to give trouble, 
declaring that they would rather die in their houses than toil 
on relief works in the sun. 

The ifollowing is a brief account of the famines which 
have visited the Yantai Parganas since the district was 
constituted. 
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In 1866 famine was caused by the failure of the winter Famine 
rice crop, of which the outturn was only half to three-fourths -^^66. 
df the average. The bhadopcro^ was, on the whole, not below 
the average, but food stocks had been depleted by large exports 
of it, and the mbi crop was a poor one. In July 1866 the 
price of common rice rose to 7J seers per rupee, and in August 
to 6| seers, but there was an abundant harvest of mango and 
maJma, which afforded food to thousands. The people, how- 
ever, were forced to eat the fruit while still unripe, and the 
numbers of those who consequently died from cholera were 
counted by thousands. 

The rainfall during 1873 was very unequally distributed , 
varying from 52 inches at Dumka to 24 inches at Eajmahal, 
and the harvests exhibited degrees of variation corresponding 
to the capriciousness of the rainfall. The hliadoi crop, includ- 
ing make, millets and pulses, w’’hich are less sensitive to 
abnormal variations of weather than rice, yielded three-fourths 
of an average outturn, but the winter rice crop w^as only lialf 
an average crop. The outturn was w^orst in the flat rice- 
producing lands of Eajmahal, where also the rainfall was most 
deficient ; here only one-fourth of an average crop w\as harvest- 
ed. In the Deoghar subdivision half an average crop was 
saved, wrhile in Dumka the outturn w^as nine-sixteenths of the 
average. The mhi crop, moreover, afforded no material help, 
for it could not be sown on more than one-quarter of the area 
usually devoted to cold w^eather crops, and even in this reduced 
area the yield was poor. But ” wrote Mr. A. P. (now Lord) 
MacDonnell, ** what Nature denied to agricultural skill and 
industry, she to some extent granted unsolicited. The mahua 
tree, w^hich studs the Santal hills and uplands, yielded a 
bounteous crop of edible blossoms and seeds; the mango fruit, 
though less abundant last year in Santalia than in more 
northern regions, was still plentiful, and brought a sensible 
addition to tlie food-supply of a simple people who live much 
on wdid fruits and herbs.”* 

The area most severely affected was the Eajmahal sub- 
division, and after it Godda and Dumka. To judge by the 
number of labourers employed on relief works, it would seem 
that very little or no distress existed in the Deoghar subdivision. 
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Duinka 

Deoghar 

Bajinahal 

Godda 


Total 


The marginal table shows the aggregate number of persons 
employed on relief work in each of the four subdivisions then 
constituting the district. The average 
'^i 5’660 ^aily attendance was highest in June, 

... 1,396,740 wMen it amounted to 7,039, while tlie 
averaige daily number relieved grMu^^ 
••• 3,107,820 tously was highest towards the end of 
August, when it was 3,511. 

In 1896 the rainfall was not only deficient but also 
unfavourably distributed. There was a drought which lasted till 
May, a break in the rains from the 20th, July to the 20th 
August, which spoiled the hopes of the hhadoi, and a final 
drought from the 24th September to the 31st December 1896. 
After that date there was good rain, and the weather became 
particularly favourable to agricultural prospects, thoiigii not 
to all standing crops. Unfortunately, however, not one in 20 
mango trees flowered, whilst the mahua blossoms were injured 
by storms in March, so that the produce was only from a half 
to two-thirds of the average. The result of the year’s crops 
was that the outturn of the hhadoi crop was only 10 annas, 
and that of winter rice only 8 annas. The early cessation of 
the rains and the absence of moisture for the cold weather 
sowings also made the cold weather crops very short; in 
particular, the oil-seed proved almost a total failure. This 
followed on a bad season the year before, owing to the same 
cause — ^failure of the rains in October — and there was therefore 
a very short local supply. Owing moreover to the strong 
demand for grain up-country, very high prices ml eel, so that 
local scarcity was intensified. 

Famine was, however, only declared in two tracts in the 
south-west of the district, one in the Janitara subdivision 
covering 367 square miles with a population of 93,000 persons, 
and the other consisting of the Deoghar subdivision with an 
area 954 square miles and a population of 284,114. Here there 
had been a failure of the upland rice and of other upland crops 
which could not be artificially irrigated except at prohibitive 
cost. In both areas the country is undulating, fertile valleys 
being interspersed with jungle and sterile uplands, and the 
streams which traverse it are practically hill torrents. The 
population, largely aboriginal, with a marked aversion to 
regular wwk, subsists almost wholly on argicultiire, the all- 
important crop being the winter rice; spring crops are of small 
importance, and the proportion of hhadoi crops is less than 
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elsewhere. Outside these areas there was distress in the 
Damin portion of the Eajmahal subdivision, and in the Godda 
subdivision generally, which was met by charitable relief. 

For the purpose of carrying on relief operations, a special 
scheme of organization was prepared in January 1897, the 
basis of which was the utilization of the local agency by which 
so much of the district work is done. The principle of the 
plan was to divide each subdivision into charges, each under 
an officer of the grade of hanungo, and to divide the charges 
into circles, which were placed under committees of headmen 
of villages and leading ry'ots. For each circle the necessary 
works were selected from the famine programme, and it was 
ascertained what traders were ready to furnish a supply of food 
on payment. In the event of scarcity being found to prevail, 
the charge in which it prevailed was to have a special vSuperin- 
tendent with a sufficient staff, and the circle committees were 
to have lump sums of Rs. 10 monthly allowed them to cover 
expenses. The committees were to take the place of circle 
officers and to be superseded by such officers where necessary. 
This plan w^as sanctioned by Government and was followed in 
the subsequent operations. 

For the distribution of gratuitous relie^f another special 
scheme was adopted. The plan was to issue tickets to deserv- 
ing persons entitling them to receive grain doles from dealers 
appointed for the purpose. The tickets were divided into four 
parts, each for a week’s food, and were not transferable. 
These tickets, after being exchanged for food with the dealer, 
were used as vouchers to his bill, and after it was checked, 
could be restored to the counterfoil and pasted in. This system 
proved very successful in reducing account work. 

The highest average attendance on relief works was reached 
in Jamtara in the week ending 21st May 1897 and- in Deoghar 
in tlie week ending 26th June 1897, when the daily average 
numbers were 3,258 and 1,647 respectively-. After this, when 
the season for ploughing and cultivation came on, there was 
much fliietiiation in the attendance; but in both subdivisions 
the relief works were finally closed on the 15th August, when 
the gatliering of the Indian, corn and mahtia crops enabled the 
able-bodied to find employment. In Jamtara the Government 
relief worlcs consisted exclusively of roads with irrigation dams, 
where these could he made, on the line of road. In Deoghar 
the principal worfe was the .excavation of tanks and making 
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of reservoirs, but as the ra,iny season approached, road 
improvement was also begun. AH the works were carried out 
by the civil works agency and none by the Public AA^orks 
Department. In Jamtara relief works wei’e begun with the 
task-work system of the Famine Code, but piece^-woi'k w’as 
introduced after the 1st week of June 1897. In Deoghar 
piece-work alone was adopted. The total number of workers 
was 263,375 in Jamtara and 80,453 in Doeghar; and the 
aggregate number of persons gratuitously relieved from 
Government funds was 523,614. 

The rainfall in 1918 was scanty in the beginning, excessive 
in August and there was an abrupt close of the monsoon in 
September. Besides it was very unequally distributed varying 
frota 72.79 in Eajmahal, 76.07 in Mahespur and 69.52 
in Pakaur to 33.88 in Madhupur, 36.T3 in Sarwan, -38. 26 in 
Deoghar, 36.46 in Mahagama, 39.63 in Nonihat (Dumka), 
40.30 in Godda and 42.06 in Jamtara. The deficit rain at the 
beginning combined with the heavj'' rain in August was 
unfavourable to the hhadoi crops. The August rain improved 
the prospects of the winter rice greatly but the abrupt close 
of the monsoon in September and the entire failure of the 
hdtia rains was fatal. The result was that the outturn of maize 
was 2 annas in Deoghar, 4 annas in Jamtara, 8 annas in 
Dumka and 10 annas in Godda and that of winter rice 8 annas 
in Deoghar, Dumka and Godda and 4 annas in Jamtara. The 
mahua crop which is a great stand-by was also poor being 
only 6 to 8 annas. In ordinarv years an outturn like this would 
have caused anxiety but nothing more serious would have 
been required. By this time, however, the effect of the War 
on prices had begun to be felt in India and concurrently with 
the failure of crops there had been a large rise in the prices 
of other commodities such as cloth, oil and salt. The price of 
Hce had been fairly constant between January 1917 and July 
1918 at about 11 or 12 seers to the rupee only going lower in 
December 1917 (15 seers) January 1918 (14 seersl and 
February 1918 (13 seers). The price obtained for the surplus 
of the 1917-18 crop by the ryots was not very good; there- 
fore, and when in October 1918, the price suddenly rose to 
61 seers and remained high along with other prices, the margin 
of subsistence exhausted earlier than would have ordinarily 
been the case. On the other hand, the outbreak of influenza 
which occurred in 1918 especially in the coal mines not only 
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deduced the vitality of the people but removed many bread 
winners and prevented the people from going so freely to work 
in the mines, an absorber of labour which is useful when food 
is not plentiful. The most affected areas were portions of 
Deoghar subdivision w^est of the East Indian Eailway Main 
Line and the north-east corner of the Deoghar police-station, 
the most sufferers being the Santals and the low^er Hindu 
castes. Next to Deoghar were portions of Dumka adjoining 
Deoghar and portions of Godda bordering on Bhagalpur, 
Distress also occurred in Jamtara but not to so great an extent. 
There was practically no sign of uneasiness anywhere till 
the middle of April 1919 when beggars began to increase in 
large and the liberal minded Marwaris at different places 
started free kitchens or distribution of rice doles. Till the 
middle of May, it was hoped that a liberal distribution of loans 
under the Land Improvement and Agricultural Loans Acts 
would meet the situation coupled with private charity which 
was being given by the Marwaris and the local committees 
formed under section 40 of the Famine Code. The condition 
of the people, however, rapidly deteriorated in Deoghar, and 
by the middle of June, emaciation was noticeable. Physical 
deterioration was also noticeable in Godda and Dhmka. 
Famine was accordingly declared in Deoghar on 21st June 1919 
and steps were taken to meet the scarcity situation in Dumka 
and Godda out of the funds of the District Committee under 
Chapter HE of the Famine Code. 

Famine operations in Deoghar , — The first few days of 
the famine operation were devoted to the dispersal of the 
crowd of beggars and destitute persons from Deoghar, Jasidih 
and Madhupur where the Marwaris started free kitchens or 
distribution of rice doles. Lists were prepared of all the 
persons who used to be fed or given grain doles by the Marwaris 
at each of these centres. Gratuitous relief in cash (at Deoghar 
and Jasidih) or in grain (at Madhupur where the Marwaris 
volunteered to supply the grain required) to last for a fortnight 
or for a lesser period, as the case might be, was given to these 
persons with instruction to return to, and remain present in, 
their respective villages. The lists thus prepared were made 
over to the Circle Officers with instructions to proceed immedi- 
ately to their respective circles and enter in Eegister B (1) the 
names of, and give tickets to, those who after due enquiry in 
the villages were found deserving and then to distribute 
gratuitous relief on the next date which was so fixed as to 
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synchronize all over the subdivision. Poor houses were at the 
same time opened at these places for those who were homeless 
or unable to return to their villages. The subdivision was 
divided into 12 circles, each thana in charge of a Charge 
Superintendent containing 3 circles. Each circle was again 
subdivided into 3 smaller circles of convenient size and the 
circle officers each in charge of a circle, were instructed to keep 
separate registers for these smaller circles, so that when 
necessary, a circle might without dday or difficulty be sub- 
divided into these smaller charges. As the operation pro- 
gressed it was found in the month of August that circles 1 and 
2 in thana Deoghar were too large and the amount of work, 
owing to the degree of distress there, too much to admit of 
easy management by two circle officers. These two circles 
where therefore re-arranged into 3 and another circle officer 
was appointed. The whole subdivision was thus divided into 
13 circles. At each circle convenient centres were fixed where 
the people from neighbouring villages might come and receive 
gratuitous relief. Local committees were formed for each of 
these centres as also for each of the three poor houses to assist 
the circle officers and Superintendents in their work. Arrange- 
ment was also made with the importers of Eangoon rice for 
the sale of this cheap rice at most of these centres. Each of 
the officers in charge of police-stations was given an advance of 
Es. 20 for casual relief under section 56 of the Code. A kitchen 
was also started at J agdishpur (a railway station on the Madhu- 
pur-Giridih Line) in police-station Madhupur but it had to 
be kept for a short time only. Eelief works were also 
started at different centres from the beginning of July to the 
first week of September, but these began to attract labourers 
only from the last week of August, i.e., after the close of the 
agricultural operations. Prom the beginning of September, 
the number of inmates in the poor houses began to fall and by 
the middle of it, the poor houses were closed, the few inmates 
then remaining being either drafted to the relief works or taken 
into the gratuitous relief, lists-. The partial failure of the bhadai 
crops of 1919, especially the Indian corn, owing to incessant 
tains towards the end, delayed the closure of the relief opera- 
4ions which had to be prolonged till after the autumn harvest 
had been gathered. With the timely fall of the hatia rains, 
the aspects became bright and with the harvesting of the katka 
paddy in Gfetober, the number of labourers on the relief works 
to foil till the first g^eek November when most of 
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them were finally closed. On 16th November 1919, the relief 
operations were finally closed, valedictory doles being given 
to the recipients to last np to the SOth November. The tola! 
cost of the operation was Es. 1,29,093 and the number of 
persons relieved was 116,222 as detailed below : — 



Number of persoiuj relieved. 

C/0|3te 

" . • . ; 1 

Men. 

Women, 

Cbildreo. ' 

1 Total. 

1 1 







On gratuitous relief - 

2,708 

8,988 

10,678 

22,874 

1,07,881 

On poor houses anl 
hitchens. 

222 

356 , 

479 

1,057 

3,078 

On famine relief works ; 

32,045 

30,674 

10,054 

72,773 

13,168 

On relief works the 
cost of which was 
advanced by the 
District Committee, 
Santai Parganas. 

8,607 

1 

8,931 

2,580 

20,018 ^ 

4,966 

Total 

43,482 

48,949 

: 23,791 

116,222 

1,29,093 

1 . 


Indirect relief was given in the way of an advance of 
Es. 19,980 under the Land Improvement Loans Act in order 
to enable the v^elLto-do ryots to start small private works 
of their own such as reclamation of handhs and tanks, and loans 
under the Agricultural Loans Act amounting to Es. 85,000 
were advanced from, the end of May to the middle of July 
on the joint and several liability system to enable the ryots 
to purchase seeds and cattle for their bhadai and winter rice 
crops. Besides a sum of Es. 30,000 was given out in Novem- 
ber with a view to stimulate the cultivation of rahi crops. 

Scarcity operations in Godda , — The affected area com- 
prised Tappas Barcope and Patsanda and parganas Grodda and 
Pasai in which the outturn of paddy crop was less than 8 annas. 
The bulk of the inhabitants of this area were not aboriginals 
but mainly Hindus. Scarcity relief operations began on 
33rd June 1919 when the tract was divided into 4 circles and 
circle officers were appointed to take charge of each circle and 
local committees were formed to attend to distribution of doles 
by circle officers. The gratuitous relief list readied its 
iadaximuia numbering 3,466 persons in the 3rd waaV -T,-.w 
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The situation was gradually but steadily improYing and with 
the avenues for work opened out in the ifytakui and paddy fields, 
it showed a decided change for the better. The recipients of 
gratuitous relief began inaproying and numbers of them were 
seen working in the fields and in the first week of August there 
were only 2 ,260 persons in the hst. By the middle of August , 
the harvesting of makai (maize) commenced and the gratuitous 
relief list recorded only 910 persons during the week ending 
the 6th September. New makai and Burma rice were 
now available and by the middle of the month cheap mama, 
sakarkand^ and sathi and bhadoi dhan also appeared 
in the market. In the 3rd week of September the number on 
the gratuitous relief list was only 594 persons. In the poor 
house (only one poor house was opened), there were at this 
time only 24 persons mostly small children including orphans. 
The test works were not successful. The labourers who 
attended the work were all professional labourers. Early in 
the 4th week of September began the /latia rains. Three of 
the test works had already been deserted and therefore closed. 
The poor house contained only a few persons and the number 
on the gi'atuitous relief list was only 362. The poor house and 
the remaining test work was closed on the 27th September and 
the four relief circles were closed between the 29th of 
September and the 2nd of October. The recipients of 
gratuitous relief and the inmates of the poor house were given 
valedictory doles for 14 days enabling them to continue up to 
the 18th of October. The total cost of the operation was 
Es, 18,795 and the number of persons relieved 10,908 as 
detailed below: — 



Number of p rsons Telle 7 e<i. 

Cost, 


Man. 

Women, 

Children. 

Total. 

On gratuitous ; 

On poor house 

On test work 

916 

110 

3,667 

2,873 

317 

2,720 

411 

6,609 

738 

3,667 

Rs 

16,961 

2.031 

! 773 

Total 

4,683 

3,090 

3,131 

10,904 

18,795 
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Scarcity operations in Dimika . — From tlie socond week uf 
April a certain number of needy persons were observed cuniiii^- 
into Diinika and Nunihat the Marwaris of which pkces started 
free feeding out of Bubseriptions amongst tliemselves. In tire 
middle of June, there was an inrush of impoverhlied people 
from the distant parts of the subdivision and from other 
subdivisions , and districts into Dumka and Nunihat owing to 
the free food distributed by the Marwaris. The indisernninate 
free feeding caused many deaths from choleric diarrhoea ami 
it was decided that operation under Ciiapter III of the Famine 
Code sliould begin. The free feeding at Nunihat was stopped 
and,, it was restricted to a gixat deal at Dumka and was stopped 
altogether with effect from the 25th June when a poor houee 
was opened at Dumka. Between 25 th and 28th June three 
relief circles were opened at Dumka, Nunihat and Hansdiiia 
and test works opened in Dumka and Nunihat, During the 
week ending the 12th July two more relief circles were opened 
at Bara and Sareyahat-. During the week ending 20th July 
test works were opened in circles Sareyaliat and Jarmundi. 
A test work at Bara was opened during the last part of Jidy. 
Thus the affected tract was divided into six circles and test 
work was opened in each circle and tw-o poor houses were 
opened at Dumka and Nunihat. There was a gradual rise in 
the number on the gratuitous relief list up to the 1st week 
of August when the number rose up to 1,195. Then, when 
the harvesting of maize commenced the number began to fall 
and the number on the 23rd August was 829. All the relief 
circles were closed during the week ending the 20th Septeniber 
when the number on the relief list was only 419. The 
attendance on relief works was 667, during (ho week ending 
9th August, i.e, just before the harvesting of maize and tiie 
transplantation of winter rice commenced. It then began to 
decrease. But during the last week of August when the 
transplantation was over, the number rose to 729 wliich was 
the highest figure reached. In September the number began t j 
decrease and the works were closed on 24th, 25tli and 2Gth 
September when the attendance in all the six was only 538. 
Tiie poor house, at Nunihat, was closed on 25tli September 
where tliere were only seven inmates in it and tlie poor house 
in Dumka was closed on 2nd November, The total cost of the 
15 61 
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■ operation wiVA Es. 18,018 and the number of persons relieved 
115,676 as detailed below — 



Kurabcr of pcrs<m> relieved.. 

Cost. 


Men. 

Women. 

Chlldr-en. 

Total. 



■ .. 1 



: Bs.,, 

On gratuitous relief ... 

. 9,029 

33,769 

26.773 

73,095 

, ^ 8 , 969 , 

( n test works 

11,593 

lrt.385 

6,636 

?4,614 

6,8*i3 

In poor bouses 

... 

... 

... 

7,997 

2,226 

Total 

... 


1 ■ " 

116,676 

18.018 


Whatever the distress was in the Jamtara subdivision, iv. 
was relieved wholly by charitable relief. The subdivisional 
Famine Charitable Eelief Committee collected a sum of 
EiS. 4,094-8-0, in cash and spent the wliole amount in test 
works and gratuitous relief and for distribution of rice and 
cloth in the cutcherry compound. 

Owing to the completeness of the natural drainage of the 
district, floods are almost impossible over a large area, but nar- 
row stretches of land in the valleys, and considerable portions 
of the alluvial country lying between the Ganges and theTlaj- 
malial hills, are liable to inundation when the rivers are swollen 
by sudden rain. In the former tract of country, however, the 
floods subside after a few days, leaving the crops uninjured; 
while in the alluvial country any damage done to the lowland 
crops is compensated by the additional fertility of the high 
lands. 

The only destructive flood since the creation of the district 
is tljat wliich occuiTed early in the morning of Sunday, the 
24(1 1 September 1899. This flood was caused by very heavy 
local rainfall, which began on the afternoon of the 23rd. It 
continued raining all that night, and the wind, which first 
blew from the south-east, veered round through south, south- 
west and west till in the early hours of Sunday the 24th, it 
be(vame a hurricHiie from the north-west. 3'he rain gauge at 
Godda registered 10.12 inches of rain at 8 a.m. that morning, 
and. it ceased raining there at about 10 a.m. The rainfall 
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^xteiKled all over the country from Bhagalpur and the Ganges 
on the north to the Santal Parganas on the south and 
Rajmahal on the east ; but the centre of the storm appears 
to have I>een on the northern slopes of the Dainin-i-koh in 
the Godda subdivision, a hilly tract draining tlirough narrow 
valleys into the low-lying land south of the Ganges. These 
slopes discharged an enormous volume of water, for which 
the river channels, raised above the level of tiie plain, could 
not provide sufficient outlet. The swollen rivers swept away 
the hanilets lying in their upland valleys, and uniting their 
volume below, poured over' the villages in the low lands-. 
Fortunately, the Ganges was low, and the floods, widening 
the outlets through the bridge on the East Indian Railway, 
passed aw'ay rapidly. f 

The loss of life was deplorably great l>oth in the Santal 
Parganas and Bhagalpur. The rivers rose soon after midnight, 
and in the uplands the villagers were still asleep^ and were 
swept away witliout the w^arning that weuld have enabled 
them to reach higher ground. The velocity of the flood in 
its earlier course is sliown by the fact that, though 881 men 
were drowned there, only 69 bodies were recovered. Wlien 
it reached the plains, the dawn was breaking, and the wall 
of the advancing waters could be plainly seen. There was, 
however, no place of refuge on the treeless level, and there 
no less than 762 persons pei’ished. Thus in all, 1,643 lives 
were lost, many families wholly disappeared, and in some 
cases entire hamlets left no trace behind. Tlie loss of property 
was happily less severe, for though 246 villages were injured, 
25,555 huts destroyed, 13,705 cattle and goats drowned, and 
altogether 123 square miles exposed to the violence of the 
flood, yet the water passed away so rapidly, that the crops 
ware saved. 

In the Santal Pargonas 95 villages and upwards of 
10,000 huts were destroyed or damaged, 881 lives were lost, 
and 6,000 cattle ware drowmed. The floods came dowm 10 
rivers in the Godda subdivision, viz., the Chir, Gonkha, Kajia, 
Bheria, Pama, Harna, Rajdar, Aincha, Sundai' and Ivhuti. 
Of these, the Chir is known as the Grerua after it has received 
the waters of the Gonkha, Kajia, Parna, Plariia and Bheria; 
and the next largest river is tlie Ivajia; but the Hama aiur 
the Khiiti ware responsible for the greatest damage. The 
severity of the flood was all the greater because tlie banks of 
most of the rivers are higher than tlie surrounding country^ 
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which consequently became flooded to a g?eat depth. Iis 
many cases indeed, a wall of water poured through the 
villages , averaging fi'om ‘6 to 12 feet, and the lihuti ^ river 
rvas described as being la moving sea. Some idea of its 
volume may be gathered from the fact that though the flood 
in this river came down between 5 and 6 a.m., when it was- 
getting light and peopie were astir, no less than 2G7 persons 
were drowned and only 2 dead bodies were recovered. 

In spite of the extent of the disaster, but little relief was 
required. The people, in a spirit of sturdy indepeudeuee,. 
refused charitable relief except for the immediate needs of 
the moment and preferred to obtaio assistance in the form of 
loans* Those whose crops were destroyed, and whose fields 
were covered with sand, declined the prolTerred alms and 
turned to sow the sand with castor oil and linseed. In all, 
only Ks. 1,350 were expended in charity and Es. 5,982 were 
advanced under the Agriculturists” Losens Act. 

The flood of August 1934 in the Ganges destroyed all 
the houses in the diara villages of Narayanpur, Eaniganj, 
Pearpiir, Udliua- and Palasgacchi in the llajmalial subdivi- 
sion. Tlie flood was sudden and severe and the villagers 
found no time to shift the materials of their Iiouses. from one 
place to another. The distress was removed by the distribu- 
tion of a sum of Es. 1,000 out of the Viceroy’s Earthquake 
llelief Fund to the owners of the houses destroyed by flood. 
The scale adopted for tlie distribution of the amount was as 
below : — 


(1) Family with one house 

Es. 

... 3 

(2) Family with 2 or 3 houses ... 

... 4 

(3) Family with houses up to 6 ... 

... 6 


The flood of 11th August 193G in the Ganges badly 
affected Sahibgaiij diara villages Tikulia, Eampiir diara, and 
llarprasad diara in the Eajmahal subdivision but no necessity 
for gratuitous relief w’as necessary as the people of Ihe flooded 
urea got their food grains with them* There was no loss of 
life. - • 

At about the midnight of the 5th October 1936 there 
was a sudden and abnormal rise in river Adj^ai and wafer 
ulmobt 4 toot Iiigix entered village Hathyara situated near 
■Adjai bridge mile 19G/8 of the East Indian Euilway (Chord 
liiiey and the homes being all of mud crumbled and collapsed. 
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'A' iramber of cattle were buried in the rniiis 'and killed.. 

Some cattle were also carried away by the sudden rush of 
water, Portanately the loss of human life consisted of only 
two children who wrere killed when the houses collapsed over 
their heads. All the food grains and clothings of the 
villagers spoilt by the sudden rush of water into their 

villages. The villagers were pursuaded to vacate their 
houses and leave the village with the remnants of their cattle 
and w^ere given shelter and food at Eohini in the Grain Gola 
at that place. 

The terrible earthquake of the 15tK January 1'934, Erfiqn: 
damaged some of the Governmenl; buildings, Damin bungalows 
and medical institutions including the Saldaiia Lqier Colony. 
Eepairs to these damages vrere undertaken wdth tihe help of 
the G ovei’nment grants made for the purpose,. I 
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CHAPTER Vin. 


FoKEsm 

Tpie State forests of the Santal Parganas arc situated in 
the Dainin-i-koh, a Government estate which was administered 
direct by Government from 1765 onwards and was excluded 
from the Permanent Settlement, The early position of 
Government towards this estate was defined in a resolution 
recorded by the Government of India in 1828 on the report of 
Mr. Sutherland. In that resolution it was laid down that the 
excesses to which the hill people were driven by tlie cruelty 
of the zamindars and others to whom they had been abandoned, 
had obliged Government to resume the entire tract and bring 
it under its dii-ect management. Government thus succeeded 
to all the rights previously held by the zamindars, the 
iului!>iiants of both the hills and the adjacent forests Irecoming 
its direct tenants ; the claims of the zamindars to the forests 
were specifically set aside; and the right of property in the 
Damin-i-koh was declared to be at the disposal of the State. 

In accordance with this declaration, Government assessed 
rents on cultivation, but went no further, and in 1862, when 
the question arose of applying the waste land rules to the 
estate, the Coiiiinissiouer held that though the Paharias w^ere 
dearly liable to pay rent whenever Government chose to 
demand it, they had rights accruing from long occupation. 
Indeed, Government having been satisfied in 1823 with the 
mei‘e declaration of its rights, and having never enfor(*ed 
them, the Paharias had come to consider as a right what had 
been conceded as an indulgence, and had bought and sold the 
lulls as if tliey were their own property. In these circum- 
stances, the local Government was of ojanion that Govern- 
metii could n^t sell the hills on which the Paharias lived, or 
which they cultivated ; and tliat if uninhabited hills were 
granted in order that they might be reclaimed and cultivated, 
the grants could only be made in accordance with some special- 
arrange-mem to be come to -with the Paharias. The Govern- 
ment of India then decided that the claim of the hillmen to 
the occupancy of the uninhabited hills in which they derived 
an income from jungle produce, and which they might at any 
time bring into cultivation, was too substantial a ctiim, and 
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had been too distinctly recognized by Government, to be set 
aside in favour of new purchasers. 

In 1871 a scheme for demarcating G-overnrnent forests in 
the estate was brought forward, and an officer was deputetl 
to examine them. According to his report, the area suitable 
for conservancy was estimated at 200 square miles, but tlie 
scheme was abandoned, as it was thought an inopportune time 
to introduce the Forest Act and Eules owing to the unrest 
among the Sahtals. In 1875, the then Lieutenant-Governor, 
Sir Richard Temple, again took up the v question of conser- 
vancy, on the ground that Government had a valuable forest 
property, which it not only failed to develop properly, but 
allowed to be cut and wasted recklessly. It was, accordingly, 
determined to apply the Forest Act and Rules to a portion 
of the estate; and Dr. Schlich, then Ccnservator of Forests, 
recommended, as the result of enquiries made by one of his 
officers, that a tract south of the Bansloi river twith an 
estimated area of 40 square miles) sliould be constituted 
reserved forest and rnanaged by the Forest Department. 
This proposal involved the transplantation of 48 Paharia 
villages and was vigorously opposed by tlie local civil officers; 
but, in spite of their protests, Government issued a notifica- 
tion on the 10th July 1876 declaring this tract (now known 
as the '‘ Old Reserve ’’ with an area of 36 square miles) to 
he a reserved forest governed by the provisions of Act VI- 
of 1865. It was subsequently discovered that that Act had 
not been extended to the Santal Parganas, but this defect 
was remedied by a notification of the 24th July 1876. 

Next year the Old Reserve was transferred from the 
Forest Department to the management of the Deputy Com- 
> missioner and the policy to be purs^ied was laid dowm as 
follows: — “ The Lieutenant-Governor is of opinion that it is 
not politic or expedient to introduce a strict system of conser- 
vancy into the reserved forest tract in the Santal Parganas. 
Pfis Honour, therefore, directs that the conservancy of these 
forests shall rest with the civil officers, who will carry out a 
rough system of conservancy, preserving the valuable parts of 
the forests from destruction and regulating the cutting of trees 
within the boundary of the reserved tract.” The officer selected 
for the adminivstration of this system was Mr. Cosserat, who in 
1878 drew up rules for the management of the reserve forest and 
in 1879 made a settlement of the forest villages. In accordance 
with his recommendation, Government in 1880 prohibited the 
cutting of sal trees in the settled area of the Damin i-koh; except 
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where the Deputy Conjurassioner sanctioneu icllia^’ for the 
pur[)o;-;e.q of reclriraation. Next year the question of extcndiiig 
fhe vsvsieni of conservancy was further considered. It wars 
found that the only Paharias who had forest rights of irnport^* 
aiice, and who were largely dependent on jhum cultivation, 
were tfie Mafer in the north of the Eajmahal Hills, where 
there wais no forest w'Orth reserving. All the valuable forest 
lay to tl'c south of the river Bansloi, wliere jliuminrj had 
|)raciically ('eased. It was, therefore, decided that all 
aiterupis at conservancy in the Maler country north of the 
l^ainsloi should be given up and that the wliole wood-bearing 
area in t!>e Ma! Pabaria country to tlie south should be 
couslilnled either reserved or open Hoverninent forest. 

Accordingly, in 1881 the Old Deserve was notified as a. 
reserve- forest under Act VII of 1865, and all other waste 
lands in iappfu Marpal, Daurpal and Ivniinrpal (constituting 
ihe Afal Piliaria country), which w'ere covered with trees or 
jungle, were declared to b*e open forest, sal, asan, sisu, safsa!, 
fruit and other trees especially nnrked for prere vation being 
reserved. In 1883 IMr. J. S. Gamble, wiio, as Conservator 
of Poresfs, Iiad examined the forests in the Santal Parganas 
riie year before, {proposed that they should be made protected 
forests and fliat iheir management should be made over to thc^ 
Poi'cst Dcpui-tment, the officers of which were to work under 
the supervision of the Deputy Commissioner. This proposal 
was supported by the local officers, and the Indian Forest 
Act fVII of 1878), wliich took the place of Act VII of 1865. 
wans extended in 1886 to tlie Santal Parganas hv Pegulation HE 
of that }eaj'. From this time up till 1G31 the Old Eeserve 
was considered to liave ceased to be rcvserve foi'est as there 
was no notification under section 31 of Act VII of 1878. This 
^vas the view' taken in para.graph 2 of Bengal Govermiienr,, 
Eevenue Depai'tment letter no. 94-Forests,' dated the 6th 
January 1893 which runs as follows: “it appears clear to 
tfie Lieutenant-Governor that the forests to which the terra 
* Eeserved ' has lutlierto been applied are not reserved under 
Act VII of 1878 inasmuch as they were set apart by the noti- 
ficalion of the 1st June 1881, under Act VII of 1865 to 
■wliicli the term ‘ Deserved Forests ' is unknown. They 
were known as ‘ Government Forest ^ under that Act, thougii 
it ],ids been usual of late to call them in an inexact way 
reserved fo]*ests It was only in 1931 that the Legul 
Lemembranc'er, Bihar and Orissa, gave his opinion that tl-ie 
extension of fhe Indian Forest Act, 1878, to the Santal 
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Pa^rganas in 1886, did not supersede the notification of Ist June 
J.881* It continued to be in force by virtue of section 1 of. 
the Porest Act of 1878 and section 6 of the Indian General 
Clauses Act, I of 1868, The “ Old Reserve ” did not, 
therefore, cease to be reserved forest. 

Eventually, in 1894 under notification no. 4844-For, dated 
the 2nd November 1894, all land, the proj^erty of Government, 
which had not been settled with cultivators, was constituted 
protected forest under the Indian Forest Act, subject to all 
existing rights of individuals or communities in the Sauna 
country, i.e,, the hilly tract inhabited by the Maler or Sauria 
Raharias, which covers the Damin-i-koh throughout the Raj- 
raalial subdivision and the north of the Godda subdivision 
and is bounded on the south by the Torai river, Ivatni hill and 
Gangor river. The protected forests so formed were placed in 
charge of the Forest Department, a Deputy Conservator being 
posted to the district next year. The departmental system of 
management was, liowever, found not to be sufficiently elastic 
for tlie Maler. Their jhum cultivation was subjected to restric- 
tions, the number of reserved trees was increased, and the 
removal and sale of timber and forest produce by them were 
subjected to stricter conditions. Accordingly, in December 1900 
the Sauria tract, w^ith the exception of 6,476 acres of ‘ closed 
blocks was transferred from the management of tlio Forest 
Department to that of the Deputy CommissH<ner and his 
Sob.di visional Officers, the area so transferred being 148 square 
miles. The term closed block implies the closure of the 
blocks to grazing and removal of all forest produce. The 
blocks to which tliis restriction applied were — 

Names of blocks. Area in acres. 


(1) Ivhelari (Bungalow Ixarmatanr) 

(2) Gariol or Bhalgaria (Bungalow 
Eajabhita). 

(3) Dliamnia (Bungalow Boarijore) 

(4) Gandeswari or Ivasgaria (Bun- 
galow Simra). 

(5) Rangamatia (Bungalow Simra) 

(6) Mohendi (Bungalow Simra) 

(7) Saliapur (including Bhalpahar 
and Bejampahar). 


364.55 

1547.80 

404.79 

1457.00 

249.50 

92.41 

2359.95 
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In 1877, Mr, Wond found these blocks deserted and 
directed the parganaits to preserve the wood on them. Mr. 
Oldham when he visited the hills in 1882 found that all but 
the two western liills were covered with a thick though low 
growth of sal wood and he directed the Subdivisional Officer 
of Godda to take strict measures for the conservancy of the 
tract with a view to have it thereafter made a forest reserve. 
From this time these blocks came to he known as ‘' closed 
blocks 

in 1904, the Hazaribagh forests were separated from those 
of the Santal Parganas which till then were managed as one 
division. Since then the protected forests, the old reserve and 
the closed blocks with an area of 292 square miles and situated 
in the Duirika, Godda and Pakaiir subdivisions constitute the 
Santal Parganas Forest Division. With this has been 
amalgamated the Khurchutta Eange of the Hazaribagh Forest 
Division with effect from the 1st September 1931. The 
, protected forests now under the management of the Forest 
Department constitute the Santal Parganas Forest Division. 
They have an area of 292 square miles and are situated in the 
Dumka, Godda and Pakaur subdivisions. The best and most 
heavily wooded portion consists of the “ Old Reserve ” in. the 
Dumka subdivision, which extends over 38.8 square miles and 
is situated in hilly country having an elevation of 600 to 
1,7(X) feet. In this tract 3.50 square miles are under culti- 
vation or may be cultivated at the will of the occupants, but 
the remaining portion is nearly all wooded and is closed to 
cultivation. In the remaining forests the growth is, as a rule, 
poor, but some portions are well wooded and contain trees of 
considerable value, among which sal predominates. The 
forests nearly all occupy hilly country, consisting of hill 
ranges with . gentle slopes and broad rounded crests, and of 
intervening valleys, which are usually broad. The soil is 
fairly fertile and deep, but patches of much cut-up country, 
on which the soil is poor and the growth scant and stunted, 
occur throughout the Division, especially in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the hills outside the “ Old Reserve. 

In all the forest area sal (Shorea rohusta) is found in 
greater or less abundance, usually accompanied by kend 
(Diospyros Melanoorylon), which, however, never attains useful 
size, and, in the Old Reserve, by bamboos {Dendrocalamvs 
strict us). Over a considerable portion of the area sal is re- 
presented by scattered poles and trees up to, and in some cases 
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over, 5 feet in girth, this being usually the case on the upper 
slopes and crests of the ridges. Here also are situated most 
of the cultivated lands some of which still contain a fair 
number of trees 3 feet and upwards in girth. In the 
valleys and along the lower slopes poles of sal and 
other trees are, generally speaking, far more dense, but 
the crop rarely consists of pure ^al, and trees of that species 
with a girth of 3 feet are scarce. 

Twenty-three species of trees have been reserved under 
section 29 of the Forest Act, he., they may not be cut, except 
when under 2 feet in girth, without the written permission of 
the Forest Officer. Of these the most importa>t, next to sal, 
are asan (Terminalia iornentosa) , miirga (Ptr.TOcarp7.is Mar- 
snpmm ) , ebony (Diospijros Melanoxyloyi ) , satsal (Dalbergia 
latifolia), kusimi {Schleichera Trifuga), and Oiigcinia dalbei- 
gioides, the last two species being rare. The unresi^rved trees 
most commonly met with are parop (Bnchayninia latifolia), hat 
(Holarrhena aritidysenterica), Nyctanthes arbor-tristis , Wood- 
fordia floribiinda and Croton oblongifoUus, Bamboos arc 
abundant in parts, mostly on the upper slopes and crests of 
ridges, but few are found in the forests outside the Old 
Eesorve, though a moderate number are obtainable from the 
hilly parts of the Pakaur and Godda ranges. Sabai grass 
ilschcennnn anxjustijolium) and a coarse form of thatching 
grass, known locally as k/iar, are found in similar localities 
and in the depressions on the higher slopes and the summits 
of the hills. 

The most important minor products are the corolla of 
the flower and the fruit (korchra) of tlie mahua tree (Bassia 
tatifolia). The former, , which is fleshy and sw^eet, is eaten 
either raw or cooked, and a coarse spirit is also prepared from 
it. The outer coat of the latter is eaten raw or cooked, the 
inner coat is dried arid ground into flour, while from the 
kernel a greenish oil or butter is obtained, which is used for 
adulterating ghi. The propagation of silk cocoons is carried 
on to a considerable extent, the tree most used being the asan. 
The product of the lac insect is also propagated in large 
quantities throughout the forests lying outside the Old 
Eeserve, the trees used for the purpose being the palas (Butea 
frondosa) and the hair (Zizyphus Jujuba), Other minor 
products are : — the fruit of the amla (Phyllanthus Emblica ) , 
bahera (Terminalia belerica) and harra (Terminalia Chebula), 
the fruit of a creeper known as tripliala^ the fruit of the 
tamarind, sabai grass, ghuting or kankaTj ix,, the calcareous 
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luxlnlos used For Jnetalling roads, wliite cla)% biiiiding sionop 
and coke and coal of inferior qimiity. 

The forests under the management of the Forest Depart- 
ment are divided into three ranges^ viz. : — 

Square miles. 

(1) Dumka Damin range including the old 120 
reserve and the Khasmahal Forests 
of Ghat Maharu, Khajuria and 
HathharL 

f2) Godda lOamiii range including 72 
closed blocks, ' 

and (B) 3?akaur Damin range 100 

Tlie Dimika Damin range is managed by a Deputj' 
Hanger with the help of two foresters and 14 forest guards. 
The Godda and Takaur mnges are each managed by a Deputy 
Hang:ei% a forester and 9 forest guards. There are the 
following hats (markets) and toll stations specially set apart 
for the sale of minor forest produce by the ryots and of 
timber removed from jhiinusor ktmto areas by the Paharias. 

Hats. Toll stations. 

Dumka Damin Range (1) Karndih 'v 

(2) Katiknnd ... (GBpikandar, Jhilimili 

and ... t and Narg^^ij. 

(3) Madhubati ... J 

Godda Damin Range (1) Chandna 

(2) Busni 
and 

(3) Dhamnl 

Pakaur Damin Range (1) Amrapara ... Dumarcliir and Parer- 

kola, 

12) Hiranpur ... ) Surma, Moliulbona and 

(3) Dharampur ... ) Bansjore. 

(4) Litipara ... 

and ... > Kunjobona and Mohon- 

(>5) Darajmath ... J pur. 

All the hats and the toll statioiivs attached to them are annuallj^ 
leased out by auction sale. 

In 1928, Government on the recommendation of tlie 
Settlement Officer (Mr. J. W. Houlton) declared an area of 
o()20.r)8 acres in 8 blocks of protected forests in Godda and 
Pakaiir Darnins (known as Houlton ks Protected Forest ]31ocks) 
closed for thirty years and the exercise of rights was restricted 
to prescriptions of a working plan for a period of 28 years, 
with effect from 1st July 1930 (1930-31 to 1957-58). finder 
liotiffcatipn no, 928, dated ,19th September 1930, issued under 
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soctioii iiO of Act XVI of 19:37 forest in village Panchwara in 
liangjilow Alnbera in the Pakanr Darnin willi an approKinrate 
aj*ea of 74 acres was declared to be reserved forest knowii us 
tlie “ Paneliwara Eeserve and under notifuation no. 1X59^ 
of ilie 2Stli October 19d0. the forest lands in inauzas Hathla- 
batJian Bungalow, Dliarainpur in the Pakiuir Dainin w’ere also 
declared reserved forest known as the “ Hathiabathaii Lac 
plantation Eeserve Again under notification no. K'j45*2^ 
dated the lOih December 1932, the closed blocks of Godda 
Daniin with ar. area of 64(>4.0G acres were declared reserved 
forest knewn as “ Godda Damiji Eeserve ”, witli el feet from 
the 1st February 1033. No systematic plan fur the develop- 
ment of the forests outside the old reserve, the Houlton Pro- 
tected Forest Blocks and the other reserves referred to above, 
has yet been attempted owing to their divstribiition and the 
imcertainty regarding the extent to which the exercise of 
rights of grazing) in them can be regulated. The 

forests have simply been protected and fellings liave been 
carefully regulated to meet the requirements of the Govern- 
ment Estate ryots, that being the main pur|x>se which they 
now serve. ' 

.The old reserve is being worked on a continuous and 
systematic plan since it came under the managciiient of Ib.e 
Forest flepartrnent in May 1893. From tiie year 1803-90 
coppice fellings on an experimental scale was started by 
departmental agency on the lower slopes of the hills in more 
accessible areas. Till the year 1902-03 sudi fellings extended 
ovei’ only about 155 acres. Since then the area coppiced 
annually increased gradually and up to 1912-13 tlie total area 
coppiced was about 2,404 acres. In the year 1912-13 Mr. 
Mclntire inaugurated a policy of carrying out the felling by 
contractors instead of by departmental agency, and of 
gradually increasing the area worked under the coppice system. 
Later on the coupes began to be sold to local people instead 
of to contractors thus giving the Paliarias a chance to make 
a living from the working of the forests. Over the rest of 
the area selection fellings continued till the year 191.4-15 When 
a systematic working plan drawn up by Mr. J. P. Haslet t, 
Divisional Forest Officer, for 15 years from 1914-15 was 
sanctioned in Government Bevenue Dep^irtment letter 
no. 4332-E., dated the 9th May 1914. On the expiry of this 
period, the old reserve is being worked under a revised work- 
ing plan drawn l)y Mr. F. A. A. Hart which \wis sanctioned 
in Government Ixevenue Department leller no, 1394^ dated 
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the 1st Ma;rch 1930 for a period of 10 years, with effect from 
the 1st July 1929. Under this the more accessible areas 
covering an area of 18,270 acres are being worked under a 
system of simple coppice and the upper slopes of tlie hills 
or the less accessible areas (3,810 aeres) under selection fellings. 
The bamboos are worked separately under a three-year rota- 
tion. The coppice working circles meet the requirements of 
the ryots and aiso supply the neighbouring population, 
which depends entirely upon these forests for its supply of 
firewood and house building timber. Large sized timber is 
available from the selection working circle which is divided 
into 4 felling series in order to place supplies within tlie reach 
of all consumers. The work of afforestation was started in 
1934-35 in the Godda reserved forests. Past experience has 
proved that a 30 year rotation is insufficient to produce ml 
poles up to 3 feet m girth. 

All Jamabandi ryots of the Damin-i-koh 'Government 
Estate are entitled to the privileges accorded to them by the 
village records-of-rights prepared at the settlement under 
Eegidation III of 1872 in the protected forests in the division. 

I. All cultivating ryots outside the limits of bazars 
may fell, convert and remove to their houses, but only for 
their own domestic use but not for any kind of transfer what- 
soever wliether permanent or temporary or absolute or 
conditional — 

(a) free of charge, all trees and timber of an unreserved 

species within the limits of the villages in which 
they reside; 

(b) trees and timber of reserved species: — on payment 

of royalty equivalent to half the prescribed 
royalty and with the permission of the Forest 
Officer. 

The Deputy Comniissioner may, however, grant permits to- 
the cultivating ryots to fell, convert and remove any trees 
or timber of a reserved species necessary for the reconstruction 
of houses destroyed by fire or any other natural calamity. 
Provided that in blocks under a working scheme, no trees may 
be felled or produce removed except in accordance with the 
provisions of that scheme. 

II. The ryots may remove forest produce other than 
trees, and timber (bamboos are classed as forest produce) — 

(a) for their own private use — -free of charge; 

(b) for sale, gift or barter -on condition that the 

transaction is carried out at an authorised hat 
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or toll station and royalty is paid on it at the 
prescribed rates. 

Provided that no royalty is leviable on bamboos of the culti- 
vated species' grown by ryotg- on their own holdings. 

III. I'rres groion on a ryoVs own holding ina\^ only be 
cut and then timber removed with the perniission of the 
Forest OfScer. Trees that die or fall naturally are at the 
disposal of the ryots. 

IV. No ryot may extend his holding or reclaim waste 
land without the permission of the Deputy Commissioner 
granted in consultation with the Divisional Forest Officer. 

V. Paharia ryots in Pakaur, Godda and Eajniahal 
Damins may jJmm in the areas set apart for the purpose but 
cannot cut trees over 2 feet in girth in the process of jhurning 
without the written permission of the Forest Officer. Timber 
cut in the process of jhuming are at the disposal of the 
Paharias, but shall not be removed from the site of the .stumps 
until it has been marked with the Government hammer 
specially designed for the kurao marking, and if sold, it must 
be sold at authorised forest hats where royalty is levied or to 
persons licensed to purchase timber cut in the process of 
jimming, and 

VI. Kyots may graze free of charge their own cattle 
anywhere in forest lands within the limits of their own 
villages. 

There is no regular system of fire conservancy in force. Protec- 
Parganaits , or the heads of all the villages of a Bungalow 
with the help of the villagers, are required to clear boundary 
lines and render assistance in the event of a fire breaking out 
in the forest near their villages. Eules for the protection of 
the protected forests from fire are framed by the Deputy 
Commissioner. The protection from fire of the forests of the 
Old Eeserve and the reserved blocks of the Godda Damin 
is the most important feature of this work, and has been 
fairly effectively carried out by pargmiaits, headmen and 
villagers, under the supervision of the Deputy Bangers in 
charge of these reserved forests. Eules for the fire protection 
of the reserved blocks have recently been framed by 
Government. 

It was decided in 1900 that the Forest Department Fobests 
constituted in 1895 should have charge of the forests in the under 
portion of tiie Damiri-i-koh Government Estates which lies 
within the subdivisions of Dumka and Pakaur and a portion -xies. 
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of ilie Biuiria Paharia tract of Oodda which lies to the south 
of the Simlong-Siindarpahari road as well as of certain deina]- 
catod blocks of tliat subdivision specially reserved for 
nania^cinent by the Forest Department, and the remainder 
would be managed by the Civil Department. In Bengal 
Government letter no. 2189-T.II., dated 23rd October 1900 it 
v'as directed tliat the Civil Department should take charge of 
it, with effect from 1st December 1900 and the establishment 
for the management under the Subdivisional Officers of Godcla 
and Iiajmabal was also sanctioned. In Government letter 
no. 4460, dated 10th December 1902, it was decided that of 
the net revenue of the forests under the management of the 
Civil Department being Provincial share would be transferred 
to the District Hoad Fund which became the District Road 
Committee, with effect from 1st September 1901 when the 
Cess Act came into force for expenditure towards tlie benefit 
of the hillnien in the improveinents of the forests in com- 
pensating them for abandoning the Jhiiming system, in 
terracing their hills and in such other ways as might lend to 
ameliorate their condition. The total Provincial share of the 
forest profits averaged Rs. 20,000 and was being received 
from 1902-03 on calculations of the last completed year. Bui 
as the District Committee were not keeping a separate account 
for this grant and the purpose and object of tlie grant dis- 
appeared it was discontinued in 'Bengal Government letter 
no, 3297-T.P., dated 5th October 1909, with effect from 
3910-11 and in Government letter no, 28-F. , dated 5th January 
1910 it was ordered that the question of tlie forest revenue 
derived from the district should not be introduced but if 
assistance was to be given to the district at all, it should be 
in the sliapc of a grant from the general revenues, justified 
on the merits of the application. The Forest establishment 
sanctioned in 1^)00 was revised in Bihar and Orissa Govern- 
ment Revenue Department letter no. 3075— inF-20-B., dated 
4th April 1921. The forests (area 143 .square miles) are now 
managed by two Deputy Hang^ers, 5 foresters and 22 forest 
guards and there are two clerks (one at Godda and the other 
at Ra jnuiluil). There are the following forest Jiats set ap^art 
for the sale of minor forest produce and of timber removed 
from jinuns or Kurao areas — 

In Godda ,,, Boarijore, Karmatanr, Kero, Rajabiiita, 
Eatanpur, Simra, Sripur and Telo, 
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lii Kajuiahal ... Bakadih, Saliebgauj, Mandro, Tkirliait 
Banjhi, lirindaban , I'jorio, Idurgiw 
pur, Jonka, Kathgola , Kotd i pura , 
Kusma, Logaiii , Maliarajpur , 
Mii*zachauki, Ikinchkuiliia, Patluiii, 
Eohra, Taljliari, Sakri, Siiksena 
and Tikriigaoj. 

'Recoi[)ts from the forests under the Civil authorities which 
uiaiiil]/ consist of hat rent, fuel tax, license and permit fees, 
sale of wood and compensation, and ro3’aIty on sabai, 
amounted to Es. 59,233 during the year 1935-36 and the 
expenditure consisting of pay and travelling allowance of the 
Forest establishment and contingencies including unifornis 
and repairs to foresters’ quarters, dwas only Es, 10,955. 
The receipts are taken into account in calculating tlie 5 per 
cent grant for improvernent of Govern iiient Instates annually 
placed at the disposal of the District Committee. 
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CPIAPTER IX. 


IlENTS^ WAGES ANI> PKICES.. 

Tihh renc systeia in the Sstntal Pj^*ganas cliff efs from that 
prevalent in the Kegulation districts of Beagal, because,, 
under the provisions of the Santa! agrarian law, rents are. 
settled !^y officers of (lovernment ; when once settled they 
jr’emain iinclumged for a period of 15 years unless enhance-^. 
inent is allowed by tlie Deputy Cowimissiouer oxx account of 
iiiij)roveinents effected by or at the expense of tlie proprietor; 
and on the expiry of that period they cannot be altered except 
l)y officers of Government working under its direct control. 
The first special rent law of the Santal Parganas was Kegu- 
lation 111 of 187*2, which was the result of an agTariaQ 
agitation directed chiefly against excessive and arbitrary 
enhancement of rents by the zamindars. This Regulation, 
empowered Government to order a settleiacnt by which the 
rents payable by ryots and headmen could be fixed at ‘ fair 
and equitable * rates, and by section 19 provided that the. 
rents fixed at tlie first settlement should unchanged, 

for not less than 7 years and thenceforward until a fresh 
settlement or agreement should be made^ In accordance with 
tl-iese pi'cwisions a settlexncnt was carried out by Mr, Browne 
Wood between 1872 and 1879, which was of such importance 
in the economic history of the district that it may be described 
at some length. 

Idle settlement of the zamindari estates w^as, completed 
by November 1878, the rules and principles observed in thiis 
part of the operations being as follows (1) In ' community ' 
or Santal villages no detailed measurement of the holdings, 
was attempted, but the total area of the village was estimated 
by local inspection, the system being called nazar painiaish^ 
or measurement by sight.. In non-cornrnuriity villages,, 
inhabited by Bengalis and others, a measurement of each 
man’s liolding was carried out, unless there had been previous, 
meauiirements of recent date by which the parties were wilfing 
to abide, (2) The lands of each village were classified and 
assessed ,at varying rates according to the crops grown oir 
them, the best low or rice I^ds Iwg placed in the first 
dass, and the least productive high lands iu the kst dass. 
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id) The rental to be paid to the zarniiular by tlie lessee (;r 
lieadznan of the village wa»s fixed at the aggregate of the total 
asseRsinents on the dilTerent classes of land. (-1) hx'sting 
rents U’ere as nearly us possible uiainiained, i.rovidod they 
did not vary much from the rates prevailing in neighbouring 
villages. (5) In non-community villages the amount due fzom 
each cultivator was fixed by the Settleiueni iJepartiueut ; but 
in Santa! villages only a iuiiip assessment for the entire 
village was iiiade, and the headman and ryots wei’e re-niired 
to ascertain, by means of a pancJiayat, iho ooaiitity of land 
of each class held by the villagers individually, and to distri- 
bute the village assessment accordingly. This system was 
found to work badly, and the Oilicers had generally to inter- 
pose in order to have the distribution of the 3*ent coin})leicd. 
(6) In addition to the rental fixed by tbe Settkaricnt Oiticcr, 
the village headman or lessee was declai’ed eiitiiled to levy 
a coimnlssion on each ryot’s assessment, as compcmuilion for 
liis trouble in collecting the rents for the zamizidar. The 
coinmissioii was reduced prcpoilionately according to the 
quantity of land held by the headman for his own cultivation. 
This land was assessed in common whh the oth.er lands of 
tlie village, but the heudmaii was ])eriniltc*d to liold rent-free, 
during the continuance of his lease all iresli lands brought 
under cultivatioji by himself, and to realize from the ryots 
half rents on similar lands reclaimed by them. 

The resulls of the settlement in the zamlndari estates 
may be thus summed up. The total rental realized by the 
zarnindars at the time of settlement (excl usice of cesses, 
wliieh amounted to a very considerable amount) w-as 
Rs. 9,96,613, while tlie total rental fixed by the Settlement 
Officer wnis Rs. 10,98,835, giving a clear incrcar.o of 
Rs. 1,02,288 in favour of the zamizulars. In. spite of the 
increase of rent, tlie ryots received very substantial benefits 
from this settlement. Except in a few estatevs the rates of 
rent were found very moderate by the Settlement 0‘ficer, 
but they i-epresentecl a portion only of the charges with which 
the lyots were burdened. In addition to rent, there wxis a 
mulli{)licity of cesses, whicli increa.sed v'ery considerably tbe 
amounts taken by the zarnindars. It w^as by disallowmg 
these, and prohibiting their realization in future, tluit the 
sotUement eh’efiy benefited the tenants. Tlie total of the 
imposts of which they w'ere thus relieved cannot be estimated, 
but it Vv'as undoubtedly very large. The settlement, more- 
over, protected both headmen and ryots from enhancemeut 
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at tilt’ zaiiiiialar's will and secured them in the mijiijiiient 
of the i'i.ehts attaching* to their office and lands respectiveh/, 
wii.hh M’ere notified in the record-of-rights. Incideiitally. 
n may be nuaai’ked that the endeavour to maintain as far as 
possible the existing rents resulted in a great unevenness of 
the iiicideace of rental, which, having been sca.rcely iillected 
by subsequent resettlement, still persists and is likely to be 
more or less permanent, ■ ■ 

Tlie settlement of the Daiuin-i-koh was commenced 
immediately after the completion of ilie zainindari portion of 
the district, and was brought to a close in September 1879 . 
The estate had been previously settled in 1868, wiien the 
Government revenue was raised from Ks. 56,060 to 
Hs. 1,00,165, the total number of villages ascertained beiiig 
1,481. In Mr. Browne Wood's settlement 1,775 agricultural 
villages and 03 bazars were found and assessed, the total assess- 
ment being Es. 1,77,495, In land revenue alone there was 
an increase of 80 per cent, but this large increase of revenue 
was due entirely to the extension of cultivation, and not to 
any enhancement of the rates of assessment. On the contrary^ 
the average rent settled was a little less tlian 3J~ annas per 
bigha, whereas the rental of 1868 was estimated to give a 
general average of 5:} annas per bigha. 

As in the case of Santal villages in the zaminclari estates, 
no detailed rneasurenient of every ryot’s holding was carried 
out, but tfie lands of each village were measured and assessed 
as a whole, the distribution of the total rental among 
individual ryots being left to a panehayat of the villagers. 
The rates fixed for the different classes of land were less than 
those in the adjoining zainindari estates, but the benefit of 
those rates was not extended to non-Santal cultivators. The 
total cultivated area upon which revenue was assessed was 
902,873 bighas, and the land revenue upon this amounted to 
Ks. 1,69,456. The balance of the receipts (Es. 8,039) was 
derived from what were termed the “ Sundry Mahais ” 
consisting of bazar and fishery rents, a basauri tax, he., a 
kind of ground rent levied from non-agricultural tenants, 
such as weavers and potters, and from a few shop-keepers 
and niahajans. 

In 1886 an important change in the rent law of the 
district was effected by the enactment of Eegiilation II of 
that year, which repealed section 19 of Eegufation III of 
1872, and provided that rents should not be changed except 
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i)y tlie Deputy CorniriisBioner in proceedings^ instituted iiiitltu’ 
its provisions or by llie Settlement Oillcer in proceedings 
wndcr Regulation III of -1872. It gave tlic Lieutenant- 
Governor power to order settlements under the latter Regula- 
tion from time to time, and laid down that rents settled under 
either Regulation should remain in force for 15 years and 
tlieiiceforward until a fresh settlement was made. I'iie hitter 
provision was of especial importance, as it did away witli tlic 
power of altering rents by contract and made it impossible 
for proprietors to enhance them except undei- the provisions 
of this or the older Regulation. 

As soon as the new Regulation Was |>assed, appheations 
for a. settlement revision began to come in f]*om numerous 
proprietors. Their request sanctioned, orders being 

passed that the cost of the work should be borne })y the 
applicants theraselves, and not, as at the 1st settlement, by 
Government. It was also decided that the revision settle- 
ment should be conducted under Regulation III of 187*2 ami 
not under Regulation II of 18SG, which is better suited for 
small areas and individual villages tlian for the conduct of 
large settlements. The late Mr. Craven was appointed 
Settlement Officer in 1888 and completed the work of revision 
in 1894, an area of 1,577 square miles being dealt with. The 
revision of the settlement of the remainder of the 
district (excepting the diara tracts excluded from the opera« 
tions, the Sauria Paharia bills of Ciodda and Rajinahal and 
the Paharia villages of the Pakaur Damin which were settled 
by Mania vi Ekram Hussain in 1895-96) was begun in 1899 
and was completed in 1906 having been conducted by 
Mr. (now Sir) H. McPherson excepting during the last 
18 montlis of that period when tlie operations were in charge 
of Mr. H, LI. L. Allanson, i.e.s., who took up ilie resettle- 
ment of 1,577 square miles resettled by Mr. Craven in 
1888-94 and also 13 square miles which had not been resettled 
since the first settlement of Mr. Wood. The settlement was 
concluded in September 1910. Pending the settlement 
operation of Mr. Allanson the rent law was further amended 
by the enactment of Regulation III of 1907, to enable the 
Deputy Commissioner, during the currency of a settle- 
ment, to allow an enhancement of rents on the ground of 
improvements effected by, or at the expense of, the proprietor.- 
Tlie Sauria Paharia hills of Godda and Rajmahal with an 
area of 212 square miles were settled by Mr. S. S. I)ey in 
1915-16 resulting in a new and practically unexpected net 
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revenne to Government amounting to Es. 6,6244-0. The 
second revision settlement operations of the whole district 
excluding tlte Saoria Paharia hills settled by Mr. Day and 
tiie Ganges diara tracts of Eajmahal and including the Paharia 
villages of Pakaur Damin settled by Maulavi Ekram Hussain^ 
commenced in October 1922 and were concluded in February 
1935. 

The rent settlement is. based on a classification of soils 
cultivable land being divided into five classes, viz., three 
kinds of dkani or rice land and two kinds of bari or high 
land\ Dliani lands are classified according to the degree in 
wFicli they are protected from drought, viz., first class dkani ^ 
which is well protected or irrigated, (2) second class d/mnic 
which is partially protected, (3) third class dhani, which is 
unprotected, (4) first class bari, or land nealy homesteads; 
which is well manured and bears more than one crop in the 
year, and (5) second class bari, including the remainder of 

ciiitivation on dry uplands, which is not manured and 
bears only one crop in the year. 

The rent rate of each class of land in the different estates 
settled by Mr, (now Sir) H. McPherson and Mr. Allanson 
are given in Appendix IV of their settlement final report. 
The rates differ in localities, the Damm rates being lower than 
the rates in the zainindari estates. The table below shows 
the incidence of rent settlement in these settlements. 



Zamindari 

Estates. 

Damind- 

koh. 

Total. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres, 

Dhani 

764,646 

176,193 

940,842 

Baji 

729,473 

199,074 

928,547 

Total 

1,494,122 

375,207 

1,869,389 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Eent at settlement rates i 

19,64,967 

3,71,759 

23,26,726 

Settled rent for first 5 

16,12,719 

2,48,858 

18,01,577 

years of settlement. 

Settled rent from the 6th 

16,87,292 

2,67,929 

19,65,221 

year onward. 




RS; Si p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Average rent per acre from 

1 2 1 

0 11 6 


the 6th year of settle-,: 
ment. 
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‘Tlie rents were settled under rates sanctioned by 
Government in letter no. 1814, dated the Stli April 1900 which, 
in order to mitigate tire hardship of sudden rent enlumcement 
limited the enhancement of existing rent as below 

■(a) For the first 5 years of settlement, the existing rent 
was not to be enhanced by more than 50 per cent 
unless the rent as thus cnliariced was still less 
than half the rent calculated at village rates, in 
which case it might be further enhanced up to 
that amount.. 

{h) For the remaining period of settlement, the 
existing rent of a holding was not to be enhanced 
by more than 10 per cent, unless the rent thus 
enhanced was stUl less than twm-thirds of the 
rent calculated at village rates, in which case if 
might further be enhanced up to tliat amount. 

As regards improvement, the rules provided that if a 
raiyat could prove that improvement in the class of liis land 
had been caused by his own efforts during tlie currency of the 
expiring settlement, such exertion not being in the ordinary 
course of agriculture but a special undertaking, such as the 
making of a band to catch or the blocking and reclaiming 

the bed of a water course, he might claim that tlie land in 
question should for the new settlement be placed in its 
natural class and not in the class to which It had been raised 
by his improvement. 

Following these principles, 20 pe'r cent of the rent was 
remitted for the first 5 years of settlement and 16 per cent 
from the 6th year. 

In the second revision settlement of 1922-35 revised rules 
for the settlement of rents were sanctioned by Govei’nroent in 
letter no. 2347, dated the 26th March 1934 in which it was 
decided that the old rates should be ordinarily maintained, 
that no rate should be altered without the previous sanction 
of the Commissioner and that all lands under cultivation should 
be assessed at the settlement rate and the full rents thus 
calculated should be settled for the wdiole term of the new 
settlement. But in order to modiw excessive increases the 
so called Sambalpur rate w^as applied, under which if tlie ,neW 
rent so obtained by the settlement rates exceeded the old rent 
by more than 25 per cent, then the mean between the rent at 
settlement rates, and the old rent increased by 25 per cent is 
settled as fair. *The .old rate rents fixed during the settlement 
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of Mr. (now Sir) McPherson were maiulained everywhere 
oxcopt in the iion-Santaii villages of Tappa Patsanda where 
the rent rates of Dhani lands were raised as below'. 

Es. a. p. Es. a. p. 

Bhani 1st ... from 1 8 0 to 2 0 0 

Dhani 2nd ... from 1 0 0 to 1 8 D 

Dhani 3rd ... from 0 12 0 to 1 0 0 

The incidence of settled rent in the second revision 
settlement (1922-35) has been Es. 1-3-6 per acre in the 
zamindary estates and He. 0-13-3 pies in tlie Damin-i-koli as 
detailed below ; — 



Zamindari 

Estates. 

Damind- 

koh. 

Total. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Dhani 

967,907 

228,202 

1,196,109 

Bari including 11,482 

799,208 

232,964 

1,032,172 

acres of Kurwa. 




Bari in Pakaur and Raj- 




mahal Damins. 





1,767,115 

461,166 

2,228,281 


Es. 

Es. 

Es. 

Rent at settlement rates 

24,01,438 

4,31,434 

28,32,972 

Settled rent . . 

21,53,715 

3,80,578 

25,34,293 


! Es. a. p. 

Es. a. p. 

Es. a. p. 

Average rent per acre . , 

: 1 3 6 

1 0 13 3 



' Es. 

Es. 

Es. 

Settled rent at previous 

16,75,733 

2,71,880 

19,47,613 

settlement. 


Percentage of increase in 
the revision settlement. 

28 -S 

28-6 

3012 


Eegarding the increase in rent, Mr. P. T. Mansfield, 
I.O.S., in paragi-aph 26 of his note dated 14th July 1933 on 
the results of different methods of rent settlement adopted in 
'different districts of Bihar and Orissa w'rites as below : 

“ The system used in the Santal Parganas may be criticised 
on the ground that a man who improves his land in such a 
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way that the classification is raised, is penalized by an increase 
of rent. The procedure adopted is practically automatic, and 
tlie first thing that the raiyat knows about his new rent is 
that it is read out to him at the moment that it is attested. 

In a district such as this where cultivation has largely increased 
and where rate rents are higher than they are for instance 
in parts of Chota Nagpur, the increase of rent would have 
been high if it had not been for the application of the Sambal- 
pur rule. This rule operates in a large proportion of cases but 
in spite of its application the percentage of increase of rent has 
been more than in most other settlements ’h 

The only areas in which famabandi or occupancy ryotsEontof 
are assessed to rent for homestead lands are the khas 
villages along the borders of the Birbhum, Murshidabad, and 
Malda districts. In pargana Sultanabad there is a curious 
custom by which each village pays a fixed sum for its homestead 
lands, the ryots themselves arranging what amounts shall be 
paid by the individual villagers. The total contribution 
amounts to Its. 1,500, and is dedicated by the proprietor to 
the worship of Singhabahini, the tutelary goddess of the 
pargana. In other parts of the Bengali area there are fixed 
rates for homestead land, and the amount payable by each 
ryot is amalgamated with his ordinary agricultural rent. In 
the khas villages of pargana Muhammadabad, Brahmans, 
Kayasths, Baidyas, Eajputs, Vaisyas and Muhammadans are 
privileged classes exempted from the payment of homestead 
rents. . . .. , i 

The rents of non-agricultural tenants are called basauri, Ba.za.r and 
and there is a distinction between them and bazar rents, which, 
however, is more or less nominal. Where non-agriculturists 
are congregated together in bazars, they are called bazar 
tenants: when they are scattered about agricultural villages, 
they are called hasauri tenants. The bazars of the Damin-i- 
koh were, in Mr. McPherson’s settlement, divided into 3 
classes according to their importance, and rent rates varying 
from 3 annas to Ee. 1 per hatha w^ere fixed for each class, 
according to the class of land and of its holder, traders paying 
different rents from artisans, labourers, etc. For basaufi 
tenants outside bazars the rates were fixed ™at 6 annas per 
katha for traders and at 3 annas per hatha for non-traders. 

Produce rents were at one time prevalent in the GoddapAaiS^i 
subdivision, wdiere, under the bhaoli system, the ryot retained 
half the pi'oduce of his land and made over the other half to 
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hh landlord, but at the first settlement, under the powers 
given to him by law, Mr. Wood abolished the system and 
substituted cash rents at village rates. ‘“This system,/’ 
writes Mr. W. B. Oldham “ in its essence was one of tempo- 
rary arrangementB suitable for persons on terms of confidence, 
intimacy and equality, like friends and relatives, or 
agriculturists and their farm labourers, or among fellow 
villagers. But w^hen these contraets were entered into as 
n permanent system betw^een proprietors and alien tenants 
like the Santals, they were invariably attended wdth great 
abuses. The abuses Mr. Wood discovered were allied to those 
attending the system of servitude by debtors, against wdncli 
Sir William Eobinson had waged war. Mr. Wood substituted 
fair and equitable money rents. 

After the first settlement the bhaoli system made its 
reappearance in the shape of contracts between ryots and their 
xmder-tcnants. It was a convenient form of sub-lease for 
tisurers, wdio during the first decade after Mr. Wood’s settle- 
ment purchased ryoti rights, but w'ere unable to cultivate the 
%nds themselves. The growth of the practice w’as checked 
by the courts ruling that a ryot could not recover rent from his 
mib-lessee at higher than village rates, and later by the 
provisions of section 25 of Regulation II of 1886, w^hich 
^enabled the Deputy Commissioner to protect an actual culti- 
vator from eviction. This section was applied to hhaolidars 
until 1896, when Mr, W. B. Oldham, the then Commissioner, 
ruled that a hliaolidar was not protected by it and might be 
evicted by the courts "without the sanction of tlie De^rnty 
Commissioner on the application of the original ryot, provided 
that such application was not to be granted till the bhaolidar 
had reaped his crop, and no demand of rent "was to he 
enforceable through the courts. 

At Mr. McPherson’s settlement special orders were passed 
regarding the status of hhaolidars. It was laid down that a 
hhaolidar, i.e., a person cultivating land and giving a share 
of the produce to his landlord ai5 consideration, When holding 
under a ryot, was not ordinarily to be recognized as a sub^- 
lessee or to be recorded at all, provided that when the hliaolidar 
had been cultivating the same land contiiuiously for 12 years 
or upwards, or had been led to expect that his occupation 
would be permanent, he should be recorded as the jamahanji 
or occupancy ryot. Where the bhaolidar was a resident ryot 
paying bhaoh rent for land originally on the village jamabandi 
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to a person who had not acquired a right of occupancy 
by actual cultivation of the land, the bhaoUdar was 
recorded as the jamahandi ryot. Special rules were also 
laid down regarding bhaoUdars holding under pradhans or 
under landlords in khas villages. It was provided that if the 
land held by the bhaoUdar 'was such as the pradhan or land- 
lord was bound to settle with the village ryots at settlement 
rates, the bhaoUdar should be made a jamabandi ryot if ha 
w’as resident ryot or otherwise duly qualified to be a cultiva- 
ting ryot of the village. If, however, he was an outsider 
who should not be admitted to the village, he was to be evicted 
and the land settled with duly qualified jamabandi ryots. 
Where the land held by the hhaolidar was the pradhan' s true 
private jot or the landlord’s tme nij-jot, khas kamat or sir^ the 
bhaoli contract was not to be recognized at all. In its 
prohibition, of sub-letting either on cash or produce rents, the 
settlement record makes an exception of temporary arrange- 
ments entered into by ryots for the cultivation of their lands 
on account of sickness, loss of plough cattle, temporary 
absence and the like exigencies. 

The following table show\s the rates of daily wages 
for different classes of labour during the years 1895-1936 : — 


Year. 

Masons. 

Carpenters. 

Coolie 

(male- 

adult). 

Coolie 

(female 

adult) 

5- 


Rs. 

a. 

p- 

Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Es. 

a. 

p- 

Es. 

a. 

p- 

1895 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

2 

3 

0 

1 

6 



to 



to 



to 






0 

8 

3 

0 

8 

9 

0 

2 

6 




1900 

0 

2 

6 

0 

2 

6 

0 

2 

0 

i ' 

1 

:::3: 



to 



to 



to 



to 



0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

1 

6 

1906 

0 

2 

6 

0 

2 

6 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 



to 



to 



to 



to 



0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

3 

6 

0 

3 

0 

1909 

0 

5 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

6 



to 



to 



to 



to 



0 

12 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

2 

0 
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Year. 

Masons. 

Carpenters 

Coolie 

(male- 

adult). 

Coolie 

(female 

adult}* 


Rs. 

a. 

P 

Rs. 

a. 

p- 

Rs. 

a. 

p- 

Rs. 

a. 

p- 

1920 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

2 

6 



to 



to 



to 



to 



0 

12 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

4 

0 

1924 

0 

6 

0 

0 

6 

3 

0 

3 

6 

0 

2 

0 



to 



to 



to 



to 



0 

14 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

4 

0 

1929 

■ 0 

8 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

3 

0 



to 



to 



to 



to 



1 

0 

0 ■ 

1 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

7 

0 

1936 

0 

8 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

2 

6 

0 

2 

0 



to 



to 



to 



to 



0 

12 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

3 

0 


Up to 1929 there has been a steady rise in the wages 
paid for labour largely owing to the increasing demand for 
labourers caused by the extension of building operations 
specially in Madhupnr and Deoghar and also by the working 
of collieries in Deoghar and Jamtara, stone quarries in Pakaur 
and Eajmahal. The rates of wages have come down since 
October 1930 when the economic depression set in and the 
lac market collapsed. Up till 192.5, the system of paying 
labourei’s in kind was common, particularly in the case of 
landless labouring cultivators called Krishans to wdiom the 
owners of the land used to give one-third of the produce, tljo 
lessor .supplying the seeds and ploughs and the actual 
cultivator supplying the labour. Mr. Davies as Settlement 
Officer investigated and exposed the hidden, (nils of this 
KnsJiani system and it has been decided by Government tliat 
where the actual cultivator bears -the whole or any c-msidcr;il:.lo 
part of the risk of \icissitudes of the season he :a a siib-Iesaee 
and not a labourer and sub-lease on produce rent is illegal 
alienation and both the lessor and the lessee are liable °to 
eviction under section 27 (3) of Eegulation III of 1872. 
Infringement of the W'ell-established principle of Santa! 
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I'^argunas Tenancy Law that rent cannot be recovered at 
higher than settlement rates from the person in cultivatiog 
possession, nor any system, which w^ould tender to foster the 
exploitation of the actual cultivators by middlemen not 
countenanced. Eaiyats who desire to preserve their raiyati 
rights intact must cultivate tlieir lands themselves cr by 
hired labour, which does not cover the system of cultivation 
known as Krishani. 

The following account of the supply of labour in the Supply of 
Bantal Parganas is quoted from a report submitted by the 
Deputy Commissioner in August 1907. “ Labourers migrate 

from the Santal Parganas in large numbers annually, some 
to a distance for long periods, others to neighbouring districts 
for short spells, while field-work at their homes is slack. The 
tea gardens of Assam and Bengal have a great attraction for 
the people of this district; and the sturdy Paharias and 
industrious Santals alike make excellent tea garden coolies. 

Both resent too much restraint and require tactful manage- 
ment, which, liowever, is well repaid. They expect frequent 
holidays, but while at work they labour hard. 

Their favourite drink, at times renders 

them unfit for work, but it is thought by some to be 
a preventive against malaria- The coal-mines are in ill- 
repute with the Santal, for many a cooly has been lured to 
Raniganj by promises of well-paid work, and thence hurried 
olf to Assam against his wish. Prejudices die hard, and it 
may be long before this one is removed; meanwdule, both 
gardens and collieries suffer. Still, the supply of labour to 
the mines from this district is considerable, and it is not 
likely to fall’ off. Jamtara and Deoghar are within easy reach 
of Asansol, and the fear of bad livelihood prosecutions drives 
many bad characters from the Dumka subdivision to the 
mines. 

“ Eastern Bengal and the country near the Ganges 
attract many agricultural labourers from the Santal Parganas, 
and Malda and Dinajpur many earth -workers. This year 
some 700 coolies have been supplied by this district for local 
works in various places, viz,, the Chittagong Hill Tracts, 
Chittagong town,, Eangamati, Jessore and the Sundarbans. 

The first demand for this kind of labour came from the 
Chittagong Hill Tracts, where the men were handled with 
such tact that they came forward in large numbers for similar 
work elsewhere. The Sundarbans men,, how’ever, are discon- 
tented, and those sent to Jessore have actually deserted. 
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The probability is that vototeers will now be scarce for other 
places than the Hill Tracts and possibly also the town of 
Chittagong. Deoghar supplies a few' men to the jute mills 
near Calcutta and others to Calcutta itself as porters and 
coolies. Tlie main factors w^hich determine the extent of 
migration from this district are the harvests and the 
mahaians; and the best season for recruitment is January or 
Februaiy.’’ 


This account still holds good. In 1916-17 and 1917-18., 
eleven thousand labourers were recruited from this district 
for the Mesopotamia and the France labour Cc>r])s and 1,493 
labourers for the Telegraph Hngineering Department, Akayab. 
In 1922-23. 1,263 coolies w^ere recruited for Tata Nagar. 
The recruitment for tlie tea districts in Assam and Diiars for 
12 years ending^ March 1936 is shown in the margin. 

It will be seen that the recniitnient 
1,788 was the highest in 1927-28 and there 
has been a gradual fall and it was only 
12A70 236 in 1935-36 due to lesser demand 
10,600 for labour resulting from the slump in 
the fea trade. This year, on account 
l’ 194 of failure of crops in the neighbouring 
districts of Birbhum and Burdw’aii the 
San tals failed to obtain employment 
490 as harvest time labourers during their 
annual exodus to these districts and 
came back without earning any money. 


1924- 25 

1925- 20 
1920-27 

1927- 28 

1928- 29 

1929- 30 
1980-31 

1931- 32 

1932- 33 

1933- 34 

1934- 35 

1935- 30 


The average prices (in seers and chittaks per rupee) of 
common rice, wdieat, barley, gram, maize and salt at the 
headquarters station of the district during the last fortnight 
of March during the last 80 years are given below : — =■ 



Common 

rice. 

: 

Wheat . 

Batley. 

Gram, j 

Maize. 

Salt. 




Sr. ch. 

Sr. 

cb. 

:Sr. c^-. 

Sr, ch. 

' 1 

i j 

Sr. ch. 

■ Sr. 

ch. 

1905-06 


13 15 

11 

9 

19 3 

14- : 

0 

19 4 

''.M; 

2 

1906*07 


9 S 

9 

13 

13 14 

11 

8 


Wl 


1907-08 

*** 

' 7 4 

8 

7 

10 3 

10 

2 

li'll'g'l'l;; 


2 

1908-09 

• • « 

10 10 

9 

0 

U 0 

"■'■.la;:. 

5 

12 0 

16 

0 
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Com moo 
ri*e. 

wjj-iit. 

Barley. 

Gram. 

Maizo. 1 Salt, 



Sr. 

ch. 

Br. 

ch. 

Sr. cb. 

Sr. 

cb. 

Sr. 

clu 

Sr. 

eb. 

i909>30 

15 

0 

8 

0 


0 

11 

0 

23 

1) 

IS 

0 

mo-11 

IG 

8 

11 

0 

18 

0 

17 

0 

27, 

0 

IG 

0 

101 M2 

13 

12 

10 

0 

13 

0 

! 

8 

20 

0 

16 

0 

1012-15 

1 8 

0 

: 7 

0 

1 9 

0 

9 

0 

10 

0 

16' 

0 

1917-lS 

14 

0 

i ^ 

0 

16 

0 

, 

G 

’ 2) 

0 

10 

8 

I919-20 

7 

0 

1 . 5 

0 

, 6 

0 

5 

13 

10 

0 

12 

0 

mo -22 

8 

0 

1 : 5 

0 

■ 8 

0 

' 7 

0 

13 

( 

11 

0 

1922-21 

1(‘ 

0 


8 

! 10 

0 

10 

0 

1 14 

0 

! 10 

0 

192S-24 

9 

0 

9 

0 

10 

0 

12 

0 

i 12 

0 

9 

8* 

1924-25 

8 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

10 

0 

13 

B 

1025-28 

G 

4 

6 

0 

9 

0 

: 7 



0 

13 

0 

1028-29 

8 

0 

6 

0 

^ 8 

n 

6 

8 

I 

8 

0 

13 

0 

1929-:i0 

10 

0 

8 

0 

10 

0 

9 

0 

15 

0 

! 13 

0 

1930-31 

13 

0 

9 

4 1 

1 

15 

0 ' 

11 

0 

20 

0 

; 14 

0 

1931-32 

^ 16 

0 

9 

0 

16 

0 

12 

0 

21 

0 

13 

0 

1932-33 

IG 

0 

: 10 

0 

; 20 

0 

13 

0 

•i2 

0 

14 

0 

2933-34 

16 

0 

1 10 

0 

16 

0 

13 

0 

22 

0 , 

13 

0 

1084-35 

13 

0 

i 10 

0 

16 

0 

14 

0 

16 

0 

13 

a 

1925-36 

12 

0 

: 10 

0 

16 

0 

14 

0 

16 

0 

14 

0 


The figures indicate the fluctuation of the price of 
common rice and maize which are the staple foods of the 
people. Excluding the good years of harvest, high prices 
ruled up till 1928-29 and considerably straitened the circum- 
stances of persons living on small fixed incomes., but caused 
a marked rise in the wages of day labourers. The cultivators 
being' able to dispose of their produce at better prices bene- 
fited by the rise. Since the economic depression set in the 
prices haye gone down to such an extent that the agricul- 
turists arc feeling considerable difficulty in paying their rents 
g^nd ill purchasing; ether, necessities of life. 
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M'ATEiUAJi 
CONDI- 
TION OF 
THE 


- Tlie ryots of tiie Santal Pargaiias, enjoy several special 

privileges under the agrarian ' laws' ■■■.passed; for.: the; district. 
Their rents have been settled by Government office and can- 
not be enhanced during the term of the except 

on tlie ground of improvements effected by, or at the expense 
of, the proprietor. They are protected against mahajans by 
section 6 of Eegulation III of 1872, which lays down (J) tliat 
ijiierest on any debt or liability for a period exceeding one 
year shall not be decreed at a higher rate than 2 per cent per 
mensem, and no compound interest arising from any inter- 
mediate adjustment of accounts shall be decreed; (2) tliat the 
total interest decreed on any loan or debt shall never exceed 
one-fourtli of the principal sum if the period be not more 
than one year, and shall not in any other case exceed the 
principal of the original debt or loan. It must be admitted, 
^however, that this usury clause has not been altogether 
effectual, for the mahajan often succeeds in making his own 
terms by the simple expedient of stopping the credit of his 
debtors without having recourse to the law courts. The ryots 
are further secured in the possession of their lands by a pro- 
vision of law prohibiting the transfer of ryoti rights; and in 
Santa! villages the communal system has been preserved, 
the village community as a whole holding the village lands 
and having collective rights over tlie village waste. So long 
as a member of the community cultivates his lands and pays 
liis rent to the pradhan, or village lieadman, his lands are his 
exclusive property. If he fails to pay his rent or wishes to 
leave his village, his lands revert to the community and ihe 
pradhan disposes of them. There is, moreover, a safeguard 
against the latter abusing his authority in that he can be 
dismissed by the Deputy Commissioner for misconduct. 
This communal system has fostered and developed a spirit of 
co-operation of which the results are apparent in many diroc*- 
lions. When,” writes Mr, H. McPherson, ” one looks 
back on the enormous improvements that have been effected 
during the last 30 years by the ryots of the Sanial Fargaiias 
wdthoiit any lielp from Government or the zamindars, ns 
evidenced by the extension of cultivation, the r.se in the clnr-s 
of lands,, and the number of hamlhs that are studded al! over 
the district, one may fairly say that the village comm un: tv 
of the Santal Parganas is sufficiently self-reliant ”, 

The district having been cleared from jungle within a 
century, there has been a rapid extension of the area under 
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ciiitivution. Although there has been considerable immigra- 
tion, this expansion has been snch as to give comparative 
ease to tlie cultivating classes, and it has been accom- 
panied by a marked improvement of the land under cultiva- 
tion, inferior lands being converted into rice fields, etc. 
'Symptoms of pressure are, it is true, appearing, as the 
country has been cleared in many parts and inferior land 
is now being taken up; but, on the whole, there is no severe 
pressure, and, the chief grain crops being maize and rice, 
the double staple reduces the risk of famine. The holdings 
of the ryots are adequate, the average area of ryoti 
holdings for which separate rents have been settled at the 
last revision settlement (1922-35) being 6.3 acres with a rent 
of Rs. 6-12-0 and the average area of the village headman’s 
nif jofi?? (private holdings) IS 20.7 acres. It is only natural 
to find that the average headman’s jote is about four times 
the size of the average iryoti holding, for the headman is 
selected frorn the wedlthier and more influential ryots pf 
the village. “ The Santa! Parganas ryot ” says Mr. (now 
Sir) H. McPherson, “ has a larger though in most cases 
perhaps a poorer holding than the average ryot elsewhere, 
and to counterbalance the poverty of his jote, he has a lower 
rent to pay. The average does not exceed one rupee per 
acre 

Up till 1929 some section of the community had consi- 
derable stress and hardship owing to partial failure of crops 
in certain years and on account of high prices. The classes 
most affected were the landless day labourers and the ‘poor 
agriculturists whose indebtedness to the mahajans prevented 
them from having sufficient food stock for the support of 
their families. On the other hand, substantial cultivators 
being able to dispose of their produce at better prices bene- 
fited by the rise. At the end of 1930, there was sudden and 
heavy fall in the prices of all food grains. The labouring 
classes benefited materially by this : The agriculturists on 
the other hand found it difficult to dispose of their produce 
at a profit and the tenants in general complained of difficulty 
of getting Teady money to meet their obligations. This state 
of thing still continues and the continued low prices obtain- 
able for agricultieral products has resulted in a shortage of 
17 61 BeVj. 
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money everywhere rendering the payment of rent by raiyats 
a matter of considerable difficulty. The Co-operative banks 
which lend money to affiliated societies for certain specified 
objects do not replace the ordinary moneylender for all the 
domestic and social needs of a borrower. So the indebtedness 
of the peasantry and consequent surreptitious and illegal 
alienation of land by raiyats to the mahajans is on the 
increase. The Damin ryots however, obtain considerable 
help from the Damin grain galas and the flower of mahua 
and other jungle produce and roots help to support the abori- 
ginals in lean years. The Santals, who form a large portion 
of the population, are particularly well off, for their rents are 
low and their wants are few; they have good houses, pigs, 
poultry, sheep and goats, besides buffaloes and cattle, 
!A.s a rule, they get three meals a day, the morning meal being 
composed of stale rice and salt or vegetables, while the meals 
at midday and at night consist of a plate of rice, dal and 
vegetables, also sometimes meat or fish. Besides this, they 
eat birds and animals of all kinds and the fruit of the mahua, 
sal and hend trees. After janera and hodo have been 
harvested, they are frequently eaten to make some change in 
the daily food, besides jungle produce and vegetables; and 
occasionally fruits such as mango, jack;, custard-apple and 
melon are eaten as a luxury. 

The Paharias, on the other hand, especially those in the 
west of the Eajmahal Hills, are in a state of great poverty, 
living from hand to mouth, owing largely to their drunken 
habits and idleness. Government more than a century ago 
endeavoured to induce them to clear and cultivate the plains, 
but failed to do so. The Santals cleared and occupied the 
tracts in which the Paharias used to hunt and collect forest 
produce, and the latter were driven back up the hills and 
penned in there. Now in many parts they have not enough 
to live on, and the little they have they waste in drink. 
This is no new feature. 

As regards other classes of the community, artisans are 
as a rule fully employed. The labouring classes consist 
chiefly of agricultural labourers, who are engaged as a kind of 
voluntary bonds-men by cultivators whose object it is to have 
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chef),p labour available whan required. The bond is voluntary, 
the labourer can always emigrate, and he has the advantage 
of being sure of support in the slack season. Generally 
speaking those labourers that are unable to obtain steady 
employment at home go abroad to work on the railways., in 
the metropolitan districts, or in Eastern Bengal and the tea 
gardens of Assam. 

It is convenient to include under this chapter an account Grain 
of the co-operative movement which has come into being 
and the grain golas in the Damin-i-koh Government oo^obeeativi 
E states in Sankara Wards Estates and of those in the Societies. 
Deoghar Subdivision, which are of material help to the people 
in time of need and save them from the clutches of the 
Mahajans. 

The idea of starting grain golas for the benefit of the 
Damin ryots first occurred to Mr. C. H. Bompas who was 
Deputy Commissioner of the district from 31st October 1900 
to 1st Eebruary 1906 and by August 1902, he got 7 grain 
golas in the Dumka Damin and 3 grain golas in the Godda 
Damin constructed at a cost of Es, 1,16,000 sanctioned by 
Government. In 1905-06, a new grain gola was constructed 
at Silingi in the Dumka Damin and in 1907 a new gola was also 
constructed at Eajabhita in the Godda Damin. In 1911, 

Mr. Allanson who was the Deputy Commissioner at the time 
submitted a report to Government on the creation of the 
Damin grain golas and the system of their control and super- 
vision by the Subdivisional Officers suggesting extension of the 
system to Pakour and Eajmahal Damins. This was approved 
in Bengal Government letter no. 2394 dated the 8th August 
1911 which also directed that the general supervision of the 
banks would remain in the hands of the Deputy Commis- 
sioner. In 1912, two grain golas were constructed in the 
Eajmahal subdivision at a cost of Es. 2,500 lent from the 
Dumka Damin golas which also lent Es. 500 for the starting 
of the golas. In this year 4 golas were started in the Pakour 
Damin with Es. 700 in cash and 500 maunds of paddy lent 
from the Dumka Damin golas. In 1915-16, the Damin 
grain golas of Pakour, Eajmahal and Godda were registered 
under the Co-operative Credit Societies Act. The Dumka 
Damin grain golas (at present there is a grain gola at each of 
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the 9 Damin Bungalows) have no concern with the Co-operative 
Bocieties Act or the Co-operative Department. They are 
manager! by a committee consisting of the Subdivisional 
Officer, the Dhnsional Forest Officer, Xanungo and all the 
9 Parganaits of the Dumka Damin. 

In the Godda Damin there are at present 7 grain goias 
at Boarijore, Simra, Dahuai, Eajabhita, Karmataur, Sunder- 
pahari and Ciiandna. In the Eajmahal Damin, there are 
11 grain goias, viz., 6 at Bungalow Barhait, 3 at Bungalow 
Borio, 1 at Bungalow Baksi and 1 at Bungalow Mandro. 
Though the Godda and the Baimahal Damin grain goias are 
registered co-operative societies, they are run by the Sub- 
divisional Officers as Government organizations and in the 
case of these goias many of the technicalities of the Act and 
the rules are ignored. Tip till 1920-21, there were five grain 
goias in the Pakonr Damin at (1) Simlong, (2) Parerkola, 
(3) Litipara (4) Amrapara and ( 5 ) Hiranpur. In that year 
the goias were abolished in view of the fluctuations in the 
market and the annual loss caused by rats and other causes. 
The registration of the Pakour Damin grain goias under the 
Co-operative Societies Act was cancelled by notification 
no. 16467, dated the 28th September 1936 and the goias are 
now managed by the Subdivisional Officer on the lines of 
the management of the Dunaka Damin grain goias. Outside 
the Damin-i-koh, grain bank was started by the Sankara 
Wards Estate in the Dumka Subdivision in year 1892-93, 
with Es. 500 paid out of the funds of the estate and in 1905,, 
the estate also paid Bs. 1,071-3-9 for the construction of grain 
goias at (1) Manjhiara, (2) Gando and (3) Baromesia. The 
goias are managed by the Manager of the Estate. 

In the Deoghar Subdivision, in the year 1897, when 
there was a great famine in the district, the Echini and 
Punasi estates imder the Court of Wards lent to the ryots 
Es. 2,(X)0 and Es. 1,000 respectively and recovered the 
amount in paddy with interest at 50 per cent which formed 
the nucleus of the Deoghar Grain Bank. Two grain goias 
were started which were eventually made over to the Deputy 
Commissioner in the year 1903 at the instance of Mr. Bompas. 
At that time, the .Co-operative Societies Act of 1904 was on 
the anvil and these goias attracted prominent attention. 
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Other golas were started with' stiHscription realised from 
ryots and the profits of the two golas named above. They 
came to be called agricnltiiral banks in course of time. As 
a result of the interest taken in this movement by the 
Registrar of Co-operative Societies,, 36 grain lending societies 
were organised in 1908, of which 3 are still working. These 
grain lending societies were, however, not registered as Co- 
operative societies. The number of grain golas under the 
grain bank is now 10. The grain bank is working in close 
association with Deoghar Central Co-operative Union, 
Limited, which started working in the Deoghar Subdivision 
in the year 1925-26. The Co-operative Union, Limited, 
received an annual contribution of Es. 1,200 from the grain 
bank (which is separately run under the control of the Sub- 
divisional OSicer) for the supervision of the grain golas and 
for the oflSce work of the grain bank. 

Co-operative Societies were first introduced in the non- 
Damin area of the Sadr Subdivision of the district about the 
year 1918 by the Benagaria Mission authorities. The next 
development was the organisation of a local committee in 
3927 with the Sadr Subdivisional Officer as ex-officio Chair- 
man and the Diimka Central Union, Limited, was finally 
registered and it started work in 1928. The area of the 
Union’s operation which was originally confined to the Sadr 
Subdivision was extended in 1933 by the inclusion of the 
non-Damin tract of the Pakour Subdivision. Co-operative 
Societies were started in the year 1925-26 in the other sub- 
divisions of the district. The Jamtara Central Co-operative 
Union, Limited, has a building of its own presented by the 
public in commemoration of the work done by the late Sub- 
divisional Officer-Chairman, Eai Bahadur A. D. Banerjee. 
The Rajmahal Central Co-operative Union, Limited, has also 
got a building of its own constructed on 0.63 acre of land 
relinquished by the East Indian Railway authorities and 
made over to the Union in 1929 on payment of Es. 945 as its 
nominal price. The Deoghar Central Co-operative Union, 
Limited, has got a lease of a portion of the cutchery com- 
pound at Deoghar for the construction of its own building. 
The offices of the Dumka and the Godda Central Co-operative 
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Union, Iiimited, are located in the respective subdivisional 
offices. The following figures will show the expansion of 
the movement up to the year 1936:— 



Central Co-operative UnSon, M., at— 

Dumktt. 

Deoghar. 

Kajmabal. j 

j Jemtara. 

Godda. 


'"Individuals ... 

12 

6 

16 

4 

16 

*o ^ 

Agricultural So- 

184 

197 

78''' 

102 

72 

J-S-j 
a § 

cietiesi 







Non-agricultural 

8 


1 

• • • 



^ Societies. 








Es. 

.Es. .'i 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs, 

Paid-up share capitals 

6,760 

17,310 

25,140 

12,5411 

1 6,490 

Deposits held at the 

36,118 

1,06,338 

1,02,710 

61,940 

15,107 

end of the year- 






Working capital 

89.400 

1,43,649 

2,76,879 

91,863 

26,173 

Reserve fund 

S22 

8,860 

14,638 

5,847 

220 

Cost of management 

6,199 

7,466 

6,266 

3,106 

■' " „ 

2,627 


Of the 8 non-agricultural societies m Dumka, 7 are 
weavers’ societies and 1 is a shoe-makers’ society. 
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Mines. Manufactubes and Trade. 

The chief localities in which coal has been worked or Minus. 
exists are: — (1) The Brahmani coal-field, between 
and Saldaha on the Brahmani river; (2) Pachwara coal-field 
in the Bansloi valley ; (3) the Chaparbhita coal-field in the 
Gumani valley ; (4) the Harra coal-field north and south of 
Simra on the western face of the northern portion of the 
Rajmahal hills ; (5) the Kasta coal-fields in the Jamtara 
subdivision; and (6) the Jainty coa!l-fields in the Deoghar 
subdivision. The table below gives statistics of the mines 
at work in 1935 


Names of Mines. 

Date of opening. 

Outpnt 
in tons 
in 1935. 

,, ' ■; 

Nature of 
mining power. 

Deoghab Subdivision. 




Jainty Central Colliery 

9tb February 1914 ... 

26,826 

Meobanioal power. 

Salia’juii Colliery 

9th Febrnary 1916 ... 

1,624 

Hand labour. 

Damgarha Colliery 

16th November 1923 

2,065 

Ditto, 

Sabarjuri Khas Colliery ... 

28rd March 1931 ... 

1,811 

Ditto. 

Jainty Khas Colliery 

15th April 1932 ... 

1,989 

Ditto. 

Jamtaba Subdivision. 




Karradab Nodiba Colliery ... 

1920 

31,331 

Mecbanical power. 

Sultanpur Colliery 

1895 ... 

„ .| 

11,415 

Ditto. 

Pariarpnr Colliery 

1918 ... ... i 

41,164 

Ditto. 

Barknri Colliery 

1st Jane 1933 

2,201 

Ditto, 

Palastbali Colliery 

April 1929 

1,896 

Hand labour. 

- eldanga Kbas Colliery 

19th September 1931 

1,998 

Ditto. 

Godda Damin coalpits. 




Harrah I 

Ist October 1917 ... 

166 

Quarrying pits, 
Oand labour. 

Harrab II 

lit April 1922 

88 

! Ditto. 

Jilwari *** 

1st Octobet 1917 ... 

62 

Ditto. 
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i of Miue 

Date of opcuicg. 

Output 
in tons 
in 1935. 

Nature of 
mining power. 

Maiaikbathan 

1st October 1J>17 ... 


Quarrying pits 
band labour. 

Lalruatia-Eadap.iliar 

1922-23 ... 


Ditto. 

Bargol 

1904 

238 

Ditto. 

Bargo n 

1907 ... 

318 

Ditto. 

DtrHKA Damin coAr. pits. 




Qbatohora 1 

j':1908, ... ' . ... ! 

125 

Ditto. 

Gkatchorall ... ... 

;i9ai?22-... : . 

98 

Ditto. 

Gandhrop 

1923-24 ... 

4 

Ditto. 

Bbsixmptir 

1908 ... 

41 

Ditto. 

SarsabadI 

1907 ... 

4 

Ditto. 

Pakaur Damin coal pits. 




Chilgo 

Ut JaUf 

109 

Ditto. 


With the exception of the Jainty Central Colliery in 
Deoghar subdivision and the Karrahad-Nodiah, Sultanpur 
and Pariarpur colleries in the Jamtara subdivision, the mines 
are worked only on a small scale. The coalpits in the Damin 
are not under the provisions of the Mines Act and the coal 
extracted from them is inferior in quiality and is generally 
fit only for burning bricks and’ lime. The Kasta coal-fields 
contain good coal and have risen to importance with the; 
opening of the Kasta Coal-fields Eailway in 1922-23. 

The wages of labourers in the collieries in the Deoghar 
and Jamtara subdivisions were as below during the year 
1985.— 



Male. 

Female. 


Open ground. 

Dnder gronnd. 

Open ground. 

Under ground. 

Deogbsr Oollie- 
ries. 

Jamtars- Collie- 
r!©a. 

Es. a, p. 

0-3-0 

0-4-0 to 0-7-0 

1 

Bb. ft. p. 1 

0-3-0 to 0-4-0 

to 0-9-0 

Bs a. p. 

a-2-G ' 

0-2-3 to 0-3-0 

Es, ft. p. 

0-3-0 

0-2-6 to 0-3-9 
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Stone quarries are worked on a considerable scale Quarries, 
along the Loop Line of the East Indian Eaiiw^ay in 
the Eajmahal and Pakaur subdivisions, the stone being 
used for ballast on the railw^ay and for road metalling. The 
most important quarries in the Eajmahal Damin4-koh 
Government Estates are (1) Barharwa Ballast Quarries 
leased out to ihe East Indian Bail way authorities, (2) Mali tope 
Stone Quarries leased, out to the Eastern Bengal Eailway 
authorities, (3) Taljhari Quarries, (4) Maharajpur stone 
quarries including Sahebganj Block no. I and (5) Bakudih 
stone quarries. In the Pakaur subdivision 40 stone quarries 
were at wwk during the year 1935 all under the Indian 
Manes Act. Along the Chord Line of the East Indian Bail- 
way, there is only one quarry at Badma near Mihijam of 
which the total output in 1936 was 49,240 tons. 

Only one laterite quarry and two soap stone quarries 
in the Eajmahal subdivision are being worked on a small 
scale. 

China-clay has been worked, since 1892 at Mangal Hat : Chma- 
it is extracted from the sandstone by a system of crushing, 
washing and subsequent settling, and is used by the Calcutta 
Pottery Company for the manufacture of china and porcelain. 

Ik. an. article'^ by Mr. Satya Sundar Deb, scholar in ceramics 
ill: Japan, this clay is described as being in no way inferior 
to German or Japanese kaolins. There is also a quantity 
oi china clay at Katangi (near Baskia), Karanpur and 
Dodhani, which is quite white and very free from quartz and 
other mechanical impurities; it is of a pow^dery, not very 
plastic variety and resembles Cornish china-clay in physical 
piioperties. t The kaolin deposits in Karanpur has been 
leased out for the first time with effect from 1st January 
1934. 

Fire-clay is found, on the western side of the Eajmahal Fire-clay, 
Hills. The clays vary in colour from wliite to purple and 
blue, arid yield bricks which range from dirty-white, fine- 
textured ware to yellow bricks almost identical in appearance 
with the best Stourbridge bricks. Prom thc' results: of experi- 
ments on samples of the clay it is stated that it would answer 
most if not all of the requirements for which Stourbridge 
clay is at present used in India. Many of the clays are said 


* Indmtrial India j yoL, II,. no, 4, p. 95. 

tMiirmy Stuart, Qhirt^-day. anpL Wvrt-day Deposits in the Dajmahal 
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Glass 

sands. 


Manttfac- 

Tcnais. 


to be perfectly infusible, and their texture quite as fine and 
uniform as that of the best Stourbridge clay, and it is 
believed that they are suitable for such articles as retorts for 
gas manufacture, as well as for simpler fire-bricks."*^ 

In 1907-08 a special enquiry was made into the suitability 
of the sands occurring in this district for glass manufaxiture. 
The only river sand suitable for the purpose was found to be 
the Ganges sand, which is plentiful along the banks of that 
river. Glass made from a sample obtained at Colgong was 
found to be of a dark-green colour, owing to the iron contained 
in the sand, and only suitable for the cheapest and darkest 
kinds of bottles, such as claret and beer bottles. Such a 
glass could not be used for the manufacture of medicine or 
soda water bottles. Treatment with manganese showed that 
hock bottles could be manufactured from this sand, the 
combined effects of the iron and manganese giving the 
brownish-red, non-actinic colour common in hock bottles. 
The sand in other rivers contains much more iron and would 
yield glass of darker colour and inferior quality, besides which 
the difficulties of access and transport are great. White 
Damodar sandstones occur at Mangal Hat and Pirpahar on 
the east side of the Eajmahal Hills, and in the Hura and 
Chaparbhita coal-fields on the north-west. Experiments with 
the sand at Mangal Hat showed that with proper treatment 
it would yield excellent plate and window glass, and, with 
less carefully selected materials, a very good quality of 
medicine and soda water bottles ; it is even possible to manu- 
facture from it a perfectly clear high-class glass suitable for 
the best cut glass and table glass. There are two objections, 
however, to this sand : (1) it requires crushing in order to be 
brought into a condition fit for use, and the crushed product 
would probably require to be washed to remove the fine dust, 
a process which leads to the loss of a serious percentage of 
the material ; and (2) it contains kaohn, which it is practically 
impossible to eliminate completely. The latter drawback 
will probably prove a serious obstacle to the satisfactory 
manufacture of glass from this sand, f 

The industries of the Santal Parganas are of a primitive 
character and of little economic importance. They mostly 


♦Murray Stuart, OJiina-day and Fire-day Deposits in the Eajmahal 
EilU, Bee. OeoL Surv, Ind., Vol. XXXVIII, Part 2, 1909. 

tMurray Stuart, B. Sc., F. G. S., Ee'port on the Suitability of the 
Sande occurring in the Eajfnahal Hills for Glass Manufacture, 'Rec, Geol 
Surv. Ind., Vol. XXXVII, Part 2, pp. 191498, - 
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consist of the exploitation of the natural resources of the 
district, such as the smelting and manufacture of iron, the 
production of lac and the propagation of tusser cocoons. 

With these exceptions the industries of the district are 
practically village- handicrafts. 

The smelting of iron from native ore has long been . 
earned on by a race called Kols, but the industry is not 
flourishing owing to the destruction of jungle and the greater 
facilities for obtaining old scrap-iron at a cheap rate from 
Deoghar and Eampur Hat. The iron produced is used for 
the manufacture of mattocks, picks, ploughs, knives, axes, 
spears, etc., by the village blacksmiths. The following 
account of the processes employed by the Kols is quoted from 
Mr. E. R. Watson’s Monograph on Iron and Steel Work in 
Bengal (1907) :—\l had the opportunity of watching (on 
the 18th April 1907) the process carried out by the Kols in 
the jungle at a short distance from Dumka in the Santal 
Parganas. It scarcely differed from any of the processes 
which have been in vogue for the whole of the last century 
in Sambalpur, Orissa, Chota Nagpur and the Eajmahal Hills. 

The furnace was built on a small hill under the shade of a 
banyan tree. It was made of clay and carefully dried before 
use. In form it w,as almost cylindrical, height 34 inches, 
outside diameter 26 inches at the bottom, 22 inches at the 
top, inside diameter at the hearth about a foot, at the top 
5 inches. On one side a semi-circular hole, a foot across, 
was made in the bottom of the wall of the furnace. Into 
this hole the tuyere was placed resting on a brick, the tuyere 
consisting of an already baked fire-clay tube 7 inches in 
length, about 1 inch across at the wider end, and slightly 
conical. The tuyere was then surrounded by a mass of moist 
sandy clay, the hole in the wall being entirely filled up with 
this material. The bellows were then put in plaice. Each 
bellows consisted of a short cylindrical piece of wood, 

16 inches in diameter and 5 inches high, hollowed out from 
the top to the forna of a pill-box, with a goat-skin tied to the 
mouth. Into the side of the cylinder was fitted a bamboo 
tube 3 feet in length and fitted at its further end with a small 
iron tube as a nozzle. Two such bellows were put in place 
with the iron nozzles put into the tuyere of the furnace, aJnd 
the bodies of the bellows close together, so that the bamboo 
tubes were as near in line as possible with the tuyere. 
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In the grouncl on each side of the furnace a pliant 
stake 8 or 9 feet in length had been; driven. These were now 
bent over towards the bellows, and to the stake on the left- 
hand side was fastened a string which was attached to the 
goat-skin of the left-hand bellows, so that the stake, trying 
to spring back into place, pulled up the skin on the bellows. 
The stalce on the right-hand side was similarly attached to 
the right-hand bellows. The skins each had a perforation. 
Then a man standing on the bellows, with one foot on each, 
depressed the right-hand stake, and at the same time closed 
the perforation in the skin of the right-hand bellows with 
his foot, and by means of his weight drove the air from the 
bellows into the furnace. He then leant over to the left 
and repeating the operations on the left-hand bellows sent 
a blast from the left-hand pipe into the furnace : and thus 
alternately he threw his weight from the right to the left 
in a series of operations resembling -a man on the tread-mill, 
and gave a fairly steady blast into the furnace. The skins 
were from time to time sprinkled with water. The furnace 
was filled with charcoal (the charcoal used was of ^alwood, 
having been burnt in a hemispherical pit in the ground) and 
lighted, and the blast started. At this time two dabs of 
vermilion were made on the wall of the fm’nace just above 
the hearth, apparently invoking the blessing of the gods on 
the smelting. Then the charcoal and ore were supplied from 
the top of the furnace in the proportion of one skip of charcoal 
to one measure of ore (the measure consisting of a broken 
water-pot). The blast was steadily maintained, and fresh 
fuel and ore were added as the previous supply gradually 
worked down into the furnace. 

The ore employed was a fairly pure hasmatite in small 
nodules showing a crystalline fracture. These nodules were 
crushed to a fine powder before use by an old lady belonging 
to the family of smelters. Carbon monoxide burnt with a 
blue flame at the mouth of the furnace, and that a white heat 
was attained v'itlun the furnace could be seen by peering 
down (lie tuyere. After about half an hour a thin stick was 
pushed into the moist sandy clay wall surrounding the tuyere, 
and from the hole thus made a sm?tll quantity of slag poured 
out and solidified. Tappings of slag were made about every 
half an hour. The slag was almost black and wtreous, and 
on cooling generally splintered into a thousand pieces. The 
blast continued until no more fuel remained; and, in all, 
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probably 1 maund of charcoal and 20 seers of ore were used. 

This occupied from three to four lioars. The blast w'as 
continued some time after all the material had disappeared 
from the top of the furnace; then the tuyere was removed, 
the sand, etc., brushed away from the hearth, the charcoal 
raked out from the furnace and quenched; and ultimately 
the mass of semi-fused iron was dragged out by thongs with 
long wooden handles, dragged on to the grass, and very gently 
hammered to express some of the slag. Care was taken not 
to hammer out too much of the slag, as the iron is sold by 
weight. The iron obtained weighed about 6 or 7 seers. The 
smelters said that this kuicha iron sold at 20 to 25 seers for 
the rupee, so that the product of their labours was valued at 
4 annas. They said that on being refined this would yield 
half its weight oi pucka iron. i 

With regard to the rationale of the smelting operation, 
from the appearance of the slag one w^oiild pronounce it to ; 

be chiefly ferrous silicate Fe2 Sio4 and conclude that jpart 
of the ferric oxide, being reduced to ferrous oxide, acts as 
a base, and combines with and removes the silica present in 
the ore as imparity. Thus the process is very wasteful and 
cannot give a good yield, but at the same time by using only 
the pure wood charcoal and adding no flux the iron produced 
is almost sure to be of high quality, as there, is no risk of 
introducing the objectionable elements, sulphur and phos- 
phorus, along with fuel or flux. It would, however, be 
quite worth w^hile to confirm this view of the composition 
of the slag by chemical analysis, as it appears that no 
satisfactory analysis has ever been made of the slag from an 
indigenous smelting furnace in Bengal.’’ 

Lac in this district is generally raised on the palas tree Lac. Mam 
(Bzitea frondosa) called in Santali muni, but in the north and 
east, where palas trees are few in number, the hair {Zizyphus 
Jnjuba) or plum bush (Santali jamun) is used for the purpose. 

There are two crops, the first in Chart and Baisakh, i.e,, 

March to May, and the second in Bhado to Asin, i,e,, August 
to October. These crops go by the name of Eartik (October- 
ISTovember) and Jait (May- June) respectively, those being 
the months when the crop comes into the local market. The 
crop of Chait-Baisakh yields the most lac, but the crop of 
Bhado-Asin contains a greater proportion of colouring matter. 

The manner of setting the insect for the next crop is simply 
to save a few well-coverj^ twigs or a branch of the tree when 
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cutting the crop, so that the new shoots thrown out aftejt 
the tree has been pruned down in the removal of the crop may 
be covered by tlie insect wdien it swarms, which for the Jait 
crop is in Kartik and for the Kartik crop is in Jait. To set 
the insect in a new grove of trees, a branch of healthy lac 
containing the larvae is tied on each tree. After the larvae have 
swarmed the branches are cut and the lac sold : this lac goes 
by the name of plunki. 

The mode of preparing the crop for the market is primitive 
in the extreme and must result in considerable loss of material, 
especially of the colouring matter. When the incrustation 
has formed on thick wood, it is scraped off with the reaping 
hook or some other rough instrument; where it has formed 
on thin wood, the parts wholly covered are left intact; where 
it is only partially covered, the uncovered portions of wood are 
roughly cut off so that a large amount of wood or stick is sold 
with the lac. The growers generally sell the lac to the village 
mahajans or shopkeepers, sometimes taking advances on the 
crop, and sometimes exchanging the produce for salt, tobacco, 
etc., and sometimes being paid in cash.* 

It is not known when the lac insect (coccus lacca), or 
as the natives call it Lakorlakay was first introduced into this 
district, but tliere is a consensus of opinion that the Paharias 
introduced it, or, at any rate, were the first to cultivate it; 
and the industry is known to have existed in some parts of 
the district for a century. The insect is supposed to have been 
introduced from Manbhum, but this must only be a surmise. 
Although lac has been produced so long, the development 
of the industry did not begin till about 1870, when it was 
stimulated by the increasing demand for lac in the markets 
of London and America. Previous to 1905, there were no 
attempts at lac refining, and the crude lac used to be sent 
to Calcutta, but the sudden rise in the price of refined lac in 
Calcutta in that year made the traders of Dumka and Pakaur 
give attention to refining and a number of refinafies sprang 
up ill Dumka, Jarmundi and Pakaur. Then came the result 
of overproduciton and half the establishments had to close 
doors. In 1924-25, the lac business suffered an acute depres- 
sion and several firms became insolvent. There are at present 
only a few refinaries in Pakaur only carrying on work on a 

* G. F. Monson, Note on the Lae Indmtty in the Bantal ParganaSt 
Indian Forester, Vol. VII, 1882, pp. 274-79; G. Watt, Lac and the 
Lac InduBtriee Agricultural Ledger, 1901, no^ 9. 
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low scale. At one time lac used to sell at Ks. 80 to Es. 120 
a maund against the present rate of Es. 8 to Es. 12 a maund. 

Damin raiyats residing outside the limits of bazar have to 
pay nothing for cultivating lac on trees standing on their 
jamabandi lands, but for cultivating the same on trees standing 
in Beserved and Protected forests they have to pay cultivating 
feesasbelow: — 

-/4/- per tree on Kusum tree, 

-/2/- ,, ,, ,, plum tree and 

-/I/- ,, ,, „ palas tree. 

Damin bazar tenants and outsiders who want to cultivate lac 
in the Damin havp to take out an annual permit on payment 
of a fee of Es. 2 for cultivating lac in each Bungalow and if 
the trees stand in Beserved or Protected forests, they have to 
pay cultivating fees at the following rates : — 

-/8/- per tree on Kusum tree, 

“/4/- ,, M plum tree and 
-/2/- ,, ,, „ palas tree. 

All produce have to be brought to forest hats where royalty 
is levied at Bs. 2-8-0 per maund. The Forest Department 
is taking action for establishment of lac cultivation farms in 
the Pachwara and Hathiabathan reserves in the Pakaur 
Damin. 

The Paharias, Santals and Khatauris rear tusser worms on 
asan trees, four kinds of cocoons (koa) being common, viz., rearing. 
(1) sarihan, (2) langa, (3) muga and (4) phuka, of which 
muga is the best. The process of rearing is as follows. The 
rearers enclose the eggs laid by the tusser moth in a covering 
of asan leaves called thonga^ which they keep for two days 
in their houses. When the eggs hatch out into caterpillars 
the thong as are festened to the twigs of asan trees, and the 
caterpillars then spread about the tree forming cocoons. This 
takes place in the month of Asin, towards the end of 
September and beginning of October. Three months later, 
i.e., in the month of Aghan, when the cocoons are ready, 
they are taken down from the asan trees and dried on the 
ground for two days. The Patwas or weavers now take the 
cocoons and boil them in hot water, steeping them for about 
8 hours. After this they wash the cocoons in clean water and 
place them on cow-dung ashes to dry them. They then take 
each cocoon in the left hand, and with the right hand rub it 
gently in order to remove the rough coating over the shell 
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and get out the khani or tusser silk. After this is done they 
begin to spin. TuBi^er is reared throughout the district, but 
the most important areas for the tusser are the subdivisions 
of Pakaur and Eajmahal. Eule for the rearing of tusser 
is the same as tlie cultivation of lac. Damin Bazar tenants 
and outsiders have to take out a permit on payment of a license* 
Pee payable for rearing silk cocoons on trees standing in 
Eeserved and Protected forests is Es. 2 per aida, per annum. 
The royalty payable at the forest hats is 8 annas per kahan. 

The following is an account of tusser weaving given in 
the Gazetteer which was published in 1910 taken from N. G^ 
Mukharji’s Monograph on the Silk Fabrics of Bengal (1903) :r— : 

Tusser weaving is carried on by a class of weavers 
called Patwas, who are said to have migrated from Gaya 
district and live in the Adllage of Mai Bhagaiya, in the Godda 
subdivision, just outside the border of Damin4-koh. The 
fabrics woven by them consist of dhotis, saris and gamehaSy 
and also long pieces called than. Various dyes are used by 
which the clothes are coloured white, red, purple and yellow, 
according to the demand. 

No tusser weaving is now carried on in Mai Bhagaiya. 
But the weavers of Saroum in the Godda subdivision manu- 
facture tusser cloth. In 1936, they could not fare well 
on account of the unfavourable condition of the market. Silk 
and fine cloths are being manufactured in Afzalpur in the 
Jamtara subdivision, but on a small scale. 

Coarse cotton cloths are woven by village weavers on 
a fairly large scale, as the aboriginal inhabitants of the district 
‘generally use locally made cloth. In 1926-27 a weaving 
demonstrator was stationed at Dumka and under him the 
handloom weaving industry flourished in Dumka Damin and 
Jamtara and under his instructions the weavers of Deoghar 
learnt the use of improved fly shuttle looms. Improved fly 
shuttle looms are used by the weavers of Pathargama side 
in the Godda subdivision. In the Eajmahal subdivision, the 
weavers of Damin Bungalows Barhait and Bono manufacture 
bed sheets, tow^els, saris, dhotis, etc., by means of improved 
■fly shuttle looms. These indigenous goods are cheap and 
durable and there is a great demand for these from the local 
people. 

The cultivation of sabui grass is an industry of some 
importance in this district. The following account of the 
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industry is deriyed mainly from Mr, D. N. Muklierji's 
Monograph on Paper and Papier-Mache in Bengal. 

The hill sides are thoroughly cleared in the dry season 
by felling and burning, and the seed is scattered broadcast 
in the rains without any preparatory ploughing or spading,. 
As the jungle comes up again, two weedings are given. In 
the first year the grass grows to a height of 12 or 18 inches, 
but this first year’s growth is of no value and is not cut. In 
the second year the fields again receive two weedings, and the 
grass grows three feet high. It is now used to some extent 
both for paper and rope-making; but it is still weak, and it 
■is not till in the third year that it attains its maturity, 
becoming strong and growing six to seven feet high. From 
now onwards the fields receive only one principal weeding 
every year in July and August, for nothing ought to remain in 
the fields but sahai^ whether trees, scrub jungle or other kinds 
of grass. Beyond this annual weeding the fields receive no 
attention. 

The grass is cut only once a year at any time from the 
end of October to the end of January. Every year, after 
it has been cut, the fields are burnt in the dry season; after 
this, when the rainy season sets in, the grass shoots up to 
a height of six or seven feet in about a couple of months. The 
outturn varies somewhat, but about 25 maunds may be taken 
as the average per bigha or 75 maunds per acre. A sahai 
plantation has a long life, many fields being quite fifty years 
old; in fact, once established the grass takes such a hold of 
the land as to defy eradication. The outturn, however, 
continues to be good for 15 or 16 years only and then gradually 
falls off. When the yield becomes so small as to be no longer 
worth troubling about the field is abandoned; and it is only^ 
when, in the course of time, want of weeding allows jungle 
to re-establish itself that the sahai dies off and a fresh 
plantation becomes possible. 

Sahai grass vrhich is the mainstay of the Paharias of 
the Northern hills of Eajmahal and Godda is grown on 
12,933 acres of land on the slopes of the hills recorded 
in the Paharia Settlement of 1916-16 in the names of 
Paharias as Sahai Baris with a rate rent of 1 anna a bigha. 
The origin of the grass is wrapt in some mystery. Probably 
the grass was indigenous in the hills. It was at first used 
for rope making when its value as a raw material for paper 
making was discovered about the year 1884, certain Mahajans 
18 61 Rev, 
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of Sahebganj took up the mdustry and systematically culti- 
vated the sabai grass till the whole of the northern hills of 
the district became covered with it. Prior to 1909 the 
exploiting of the crops was uncontrolled. The local Mahajans 
had unrestricted access to the $Qbe hills. They held long leases 
from the Paharias and spent money on weeding and improving 
the crop which in 1907 reached its highest outturn of 
4^50,000 maunds. But the Mahajans held the Paharias 
entirely in their grip. The Paharias became so indebted to 
them that they were practically their bond slaves and received 
a bare subsistence. The conditions became so bad that in 
1909, Government stepped in to save the Paharias, turned 
out the Mahajans and ran the sahe cultivation under Govern- 
ment control. They sold the crop for the Paharias to the 
paper mills and advanced money to the Paharias for weeding. 
The experiment failed. Government lost money. The 
Paharias were too lazy and incompetent either to weed the 
crop themselves or to control the coolies employed for the 
purpose, and the Government management was abandoned 
after three years’ trial. At the end of this period the outturn 
had dropped to 3,80,000 maunds owing to inefficient weeding. 

Government decided that this system must be abandoned 
and in 1913 they readmitted the Mahajans under restrictions. 
Only approved Mahajans were allowed to contract with the 
Paharias : leases were limited to one year to prevent Mahajans 
getting a fresh grip of the Paharias and the price to be paid 
to the Paharias was fixed by Government and paid through 
Government officers. Subject to these restrictions the 
Mahajans were themselves to cultivate, weed, cut and remove 
the crop which the Paharias were found incapable of tending 
properly. This system continued till 1919. The sahe crop 
steadily deteriorated, and it was inevitable that it must 
do so. For the Mahajans who previously could afford to 
spend money on weeding as they had long leases and a firm 
hold on the Paharias could now only get yearly leases and 
had no security of tenure. Weeding was neglected and the 
outturn fell to 3,05,000 maunds in the first year, 2,62,000 
in 1917-18 and 2,17,000 in 1918-19. The quality deteriorated 
at the same time and the large quantity of impurities in the 
grass was a source of constant complaints by the Mills. The 
supply of grass to the paper industry and the future sahe 
cultivation was in danger. 

In 1919, it became clear that something must be done to 
itop the rot, Titagarh Mills and their contractor 
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Sheodayal Ramjidas again- urged that the hills should be 
leased to them direct on a long term of lease, but the Paharias 
backed by the Mahajans refused to deal direct either with the 
Mills or Messrs. Sheodayal Ramjidas, as they had done on 
every previous occasion when this proposal was made. They 
had inveterate distrust of this contractor owing to his 
tyrannous method. A modification of the previous system 
was then sanctioned. The local Mahajans were to receive five- 
year leases from the Paharias at a fixed rent calculated on 
the average outturn during the period of Government control, 
and with a stipulation that they should improve the outturn 
to 4,60,000 maunds. If they fulfilled that condition they 
were to have the option of renewal for another five years. 
This scheme proved a failure. The real cause was the 
monopoly which the contractor Eamjidas had created for 
himself. He secured a contract with the Mills by which they 
were bound up to 1930 to buy sabai from none else. In 
1924, Mr. Russell (Deputy Commissioner) submitted certain 
proposals, which, as modified after a conference held by the 
Commissioner (Mr. Foley) on the 20th February 1924 at 
Sahibagnj, were in their main features as follows : — 

ii) The Mahajans approved by the Deputy Commissioner 
were to contract to take the Paharias’ crops at a fixed rent 
calculated to represent 2| annas a maund on a total outturn 
of 2,95,000 maunds and to deliver at least 90 per cent of the 
total crop to Eamjidas at a price of 12 annas a maund at 
Mirzachowki and 13 annas a maund at Sahibganj. 

(ii) The Mahajans were to do the weeding and (if necessary)' 
new plantation of sabai : should the total outturn improve, 
they were to give the Paharias a 5 per cent increase on the 
fixed rent for every 15,000 maunds above 8,00,000 maunds; 
and (Hi) If the Mahajans failed to weed the fields properly 
and to increase the outturn, their contract might be cancelled. 
These terms were accepted by Ramjidas and the Mahajans 
and were approved by Government. This arrangement gave 
Eamjidas a clear profit of 8 annas a maund while reducing 
the profit to the Mahajans to a point where they could not 
afford properly to weed and to restock the sabai baris, the 
produce of wMch had steadily dropped to a little more than 
1 lakh of maunds in 1929-30, 

In 1930, Mr. E. S. Hoernle who was Deputy Commis- 
sioner at the time examined the whole question and 
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recommended that with effect from 15th April 1930, the 
contract system should be abolished and that the Paharias 
should be permitted to make their own contracts for the sale 
of tlieir fiabai witliout interference from Government subject 
to the safeguards provided in the Eecords-of-rights and in the 
schedule attached to the Eecord-of-rights. That is to say, 
the Paharias might sell their sabai either by contract or at 
authorised toll stations; they might sell at toll stations only 
to persons licensed to purchase; and if they sold by contract,, 
all persons entering the hills to cultivate, cut or extract sabat 
under a contract with the Paharias must hold a permit from 
the Deputy Commissioner. This was approved in Government 
Bevenue Department letter no. 20-E.E., dated the 13th April 
1930, subject to two further safeguards, viz., (1) that the 
contracts entered into by the Paharias should be executed 
in the presence of the Subdivsional Officer and (2) that w^hen 
a contract had been made whereby a licensed purchaser 
undertook to buy tlie wliole of a crop or any stipulated quantity, 
the payment or payments sliould be made in the presence 
of the Subdivisional Officer or an officer deputed by him. 

It was hoped that free competition might raise the price 
of the commodity and stimulate trade with the direct result 
of inducing the Paharias to w'eecl and restock their deteriorated 
sahai harifi. The first year’s working, however, falsified these 
hopes, the main reason being that the mills made a further 
contract for the year 1930-31 with Eamjidas continuing the 
old agreement whereby they were bound to take sabai from 
him alone. Then Mr. Hoernle after prolonged and careful 
negotiations and interviews with the Mahajans, the Paharias 
and the Mills outlined the following scheme 

fl) The Mills will pay for Sahibganj sahai grass 
Es. 1-6-0 per maund of which Ee. 1 will be paid to the 
Mahajans and 6 annas will be funded for the renovation of 
the bans. The sum so derived will be paid out in advances 
to the Mahajans at the proper season for weeding and 
restocking. The work will, however, be supervised by the 
ordinary subdivisional staff including the Kanungo and the 
Forest officials who work under the Subdivisional Officer. 

(2) Tlie Paharias will receive from the Mahajans Ee. 0-3-3 
per 50 seers. The Paharia can, however, add to this price 
Ee. 0-6-3 if he does the cutting and carting of the crop : that 
is the allowance which is made if the Mahajans do . the 
harvesting and transport. 
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(3) The MahajaiiB’ Sale. Union will be in direct communi- 
cation wiili the Bubdrasioiial Officer who will have foil control 
over the proceedings and can utilize the existing powders 
under the record-of-iights and rules relating to the sale of sahai 
to present interference with the scheme. That is to say, h© 
can refuse license for purchase and permits for the sahai trade 
to persons who standing outside the Sale Union, have any 
interest to prevent the success of the scheme. 

(4) All weighments of sahai and payments to Paharias 
will be made in the presence of the Subdivision al Officer or 
re^sponsible officials deputed by him, while all contracts betw^een 
the Paharias and Mahajans wdll be executed in his presence 
and on the terms approved in general by the Deputy 
Commissioner and in detail by the Subdivisional Officer. 

The scheme was sanctioned in Government Revenue 
Department letter no/ 11717, dated the 23rd November 1931, 
only for one year as an experimental measure. The extension 
of the peiiod up to the end of tlie year 1937-38 was also 
sanctioned in Government Revenue Department letter no. 

105-R., dated the 20th April 1934. The opening of a personal 
ledger account for the Eajmahal Sabai Bari Renovation Fund 
in the Rajrnahal Sub-Treasury was sanctioned in Government 
Finance Department letter no. 988-F.R., dated the 17th June 
1932 and rules for the administration of Sabai Bari Renovation 
Fund and the form of cheque to be used in withdrawing money 
from the fund wmre approved in Government Revenue Depart- 
ment letter no. 124 — IG-3-R., dated the 7th January 1933. 

The cheque form was also standardised as form no.. 93M : 

in schedule XII — Saleable forms. The scheme has been 
working satisfactorily and 2,21,807 maunds of sahai was 
despatched to the Titagarh Paper Mills in 1935-36 against i 

61,916 maunds in 1931-32. The mills have, however, reduced 
the price from Rs. 1-6-0 to Es. 1-5-0 i)er maund with effect 
from 1936-37. 

Muchis and Chamars carry on a fairly extensive industry other 
in tanning leather and making shoes, while Dorns, Haris and Industries, 
Santals cure skins for exportation. Mahulis make baskets, 
bamboo mats and chiks or screens. They also make chairs 
and small tables. Kumhars make all sorts of earthen pots 
required for every-day household use, viz., cooking pots, 
pitchers, bowls and tumblers. They also make tiles, 
soorahis, flower pots, idols and toys. Baids or measuring cups 
of a pretty though stereotyped pattern are made on a limited 
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scale by Thatheris and Jadtipatias of Paharpnr, AfzalnagoirS 
and its yicinity in the Jamtara subdiidsion and at Jabardaha 
in the Diimka subdivision. The manufacture of gMy oil 
(mahtia, surguja and mustard) and gut or coarse sugar is 
carried on as a domestic industry. Village carpenters are 
numerous and wood carving is carried on to a small extent, the 
carved wooden combs exhibited and sold in fairs showing some 
skill. The carpenters of Dumka and Easikpur excel not 
only in wood carving used for the frontage of houses and 
for their interior decoration, but also in turning out chairs, 
tables, almirahs and other office furniture. Silver and bell- 
metal ornaments are also made, and lacquered bangles are 
manufactured at Nunihat and a few other places. Brick- 
making by European methods is being carried on at 
Maharajpur for more than 30 years. As regards organised 
industry, there are four rice mills at Madhupur, one rice 
mill, two small flour mills and a soap factory at Deoghar, 
one oil mill at Pakaur and four oil mills and one flour mill 
at Sahebganj. A match factory was started in Eajmahal in 
1922-23 but it was closed in 1925-26. 

The chief imports are gunny bags, linseed, mustard seed, 
tobacco, raw cotton, sugar, refined and unrefined molasses, 
European, Bombay and Japani piece goods, salt, kerosene oil, 
coal and coke. The chief exports are food-grains, including 
paddy and maize, grass, road metal, hides and raw 

fibres. The trade in hides is chiefly carried on in the head- 
quarters and Pakaur subdivisions where regular hide godowns 
are kept by Muhammadan merchants. 

The chief centres of trade are Sahebganj, Madhupur, 
sd Deoghar and Dumka and the chief traders are mostly 
Marwaris. The greater portion of the local trade, however, 
is carried on at various markets usually held twice a 

week and in some case once a week in the interior. At 
these markets, villagers dispose of their surplus stores of 
rice, grain, vegetables and other local produce and make 
purchases of cotton or piece goods, spices, sweetmeats, 
tobacco, kerosene oil, salt, metal utensils and the like. 
The hat consists usually of a group of ricketty stalls 
huddled together in a convenient mango tope, for the 
use of which the stall-keepers and vendors pay fees in cash 
or kind to the owner or his lessee. In the Damin-i-koh no 
such fees are levied, but royalty is realised on forest produce 
only. 
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A considerable amount of trade is carried on at the fairs 
held from time to time in different parts of the district. The 
principal fairs are shown below 


Sub^Sivision. 

Name of Fair. 

Time at which held. 

Duration 

(days). 

Attendance 
in , . 
1935-36. 

Dtimka ... 

Raniswar Mela 

Last day of Cbait 

8 

15,000 


Niinbil ... 

Last day of Pons ... 

8 

10,000 


.Mahisbathan Mela 
(started in 1935-36). 

In January 

8 

10,000 


Baskinatb 

Sibratry in Falgum 

3 

i 10,000 


Dumka or Hijla Mela 

February 

7 

i 5,000 

j 

Dergbar ... 

Bbadbo Purnima, 
Beoghar* 

September 

4 

8,000 


Sri Panobami, Beo- 
! gbar. 

February 

4 

3,000 


1 

Sivaratri, Daogbar... 

March 

5 

5,000 


Burbai-Swori 

December 

2 

8,000 

Goclda 

Basantrai 

1 Chait Saukranti ... ■ 

15 

10,000 to 
12,000 


Bbamsai 

Sibaratri in February 

7 

9,000 to 
10,000 


Cbapri 

Ditto ... 

3 

2,000 

Jamtara ... 

Jamtara 

Basjatra (November) 

10 

8,000 to 
10,000 


Kaxamdaba 

Last day of Pous ... 

10 

8,000 

Pakaur ... 

Pakanr 

Batbjatra (June or 
July). 

1 

About 2,000 


Pakanr 

Kalipuja (October or 
November). 

1 

About 3,000 

Bajmabal... 

Gajeswar Meba ia 
village Kherwa. 

Bungalow Barbait. 

Sivaratri in Falgun 

4 

3,000 


Matijbarna Bungalow 
Mabarajpur. 

Ditto 

4 

3,000 


In 1856, Mr. Steinforth, the then Commissioner of the WeigW 
Bhagalpur Division directed that the seer throughout the Mgagui 
Santal Parganas should be the uniform weight of 80 tolas.. 

This order was not enforced. In 1864, the Commissioner 
thought it inexpedient to introduce any exceptional rule outside 
the Damin on the understanding that the weights and measures 
there were generally the same as in the districts to which 
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tliese tracts originally belonged. Bnt as regards the Darain, 
tiui Commissioner thought it. practicable and desirable that 
there should be an uniformity in weights and measures and 
directed as below: — 

‘‘ From the 1st July next, the seer of 80 tolas will be 
Lhe only lawful and recognised weight in the Damin. Anyone 
using seers of any other weight will be liable to punishiuent. 
From the same date, the pie measure will be a measure con- 
taining half a seer (neither more nor less) of Arwa rice, one 
year old. Persons using a pie measure of any capacity but 
this will be liable to punishment.’” ■ 

This was approved in Bengal Government letter no. 86, 
dated the 4th January 1867. 
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CHAPTEE XI. 


Means of Communication. 

The district is traversed on the north-east by the LoopBAn'- 
Line and on the south-west by the Chord Line, of the ' 
East Indian Eailway, the former being opened to trafi&c in 
1851 and the latter in 1871. A short branch (8 miles long) 
oonnectvS Eajmahal (the subdivisional headquarters) with 
Tinpahar on the Loop Line; another branch also managed 
by the East Indian Eailway runs from Madhupur on the 
Chord Line to Griridih a distance of 24 miles and there is a 
small branch line of the East Indian Eailway from Jassidih 
Junction to Deoghar. From Sahibganj a short line runs to 
Sakrigali Glmt (via Sakrigali Junction) between which and 
Monihari Ghat on the other bank of the Ganges, Ferry 
Steamers ply establishing connection with Bengal and North- 
Western Eailway Barharwa on the Loop Line (at 185 miles 
from Howrah, via Ajimgunj, Katwa and Bandel by the 
Barharwa Bandel Loop Line of the East Indian Eailway. 

The distance of Barharwa from Howrah by this route is 191 
miles. 

The marginal table shows the stations on the Chord and 
Loop Lines in this district and the distance from Howrah. 

The Loop Line enters the district at Eajgaon and leaves 

it at Mirza- 
chowki a dis- 
tance of 65 
miles.'^ Thrqugii-f ^ 
out its lengthy It 
'passes along'; the,-, 
skirts of the hills 
the line being 
laid in a narrow 
strip of country 
hemmed in on 
one side by the 
Eajmahal hills 
and on the other 
side by the 
Ganges. The most noticeable engineering work of this 
portion of the line is the Sitapahar cutting (near Bakudih 


Looj> Line, 

Miles. 

Bajgaon ... , 

.. 162 

Fakur 

. 169 

Kotalpukur 

.. 176 

Barharwa 

.. 185 

Bakudih ... 

.. 190 

Tinpahar Junction 

.. 195 

Taljhari 

.. 201 

Moharajpur 

.. 210 

Sakrigali Junction 

... 214 

Sahibganj Junction 219 

Mirzachouki 

... 228 


Chord Line. 

Miles. 

Mihij'am 

.. 148 

Jamtara 

.. 157 

Karmatanr ... 

.. 168 

Modhupur Junction 183 

Jassidih Junction . 

.. 201 

Burharwa Bandel 
Line. 

Loop 

Burharwa 

.. 191 
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Railway station) a little beyond Burharwa which was a work 
of great difficulty, a bed of solid basalt having to be cut away 
and blasted. 

The Chord Line enters the district at Mihijam, crosses 
the tableland of the Jamtara and Deoghar subdivisions at 
an altitude of nearly 1,000 feet and running parallel to the 
western boundary of the Santal Parganas at an interval of 10 
to 15 miles, leaves it a few miles north-west of the Jassidih 
Junction. 

There is a branch line of the East Indian Railway 
connecting Bhagalpur with Manderhill (Bansi) a distance of 
32 miles. This Railway Station is the nearest connection 
from Godda, the subdivisional headquarters with the Railway 
Line. The distance from Godda to Bansi is 15 miles. There 
was a project for connecting Bansi with Sainthia on the Loop 
Line ma Dumka, but it was abandoned in 1929. 

Besides, there is the Kasta coal-fields railway which 
connects the coal area in the south of the Jamtara subdivision 
with the Ondal-Sainthia Railway at Kastagram which is 131 
miles from Howrah Station. 

Until 1901 the roads in the Santhal Parganas were 
maintained from an annual grant made by Government and 
administered by the Deputy Commissioner. In that year the 
Cess Act was introduced in parts of the district, and a District 
Road Committee was formed. There are now (1936) 120 
scheduled roads under the Committee with a total mileage of 
1,319 miles, of which 140 miles are metalled, 379 miles are 
gravelled and 800 miles are kutcha. Of these 1,319 miles of 
roads, a length of 431 miles (23 miles metalled, 61 miles 
gravelled and 347 kutcha) is situated in the Damin-i-Koh 
Government Estate, and a length of 888 miles (117 miles 
metalled, 318 miles gravelled and 453 miles kutcha) is 
situated in the non-Damin area. The total area of the district 
is 5,479 square miles and the Damin Government Estate 
extends over an area of 1,350 square miles. There are no 
roads in this district maintained by the Public Works 
Department. 

The soil is hard and even the kutcha roads are passable 
except during the rains, practically from the middle of 
November to middle of June, if properly attended to. Cart 
traffic however is almost suspended during the rains in the 
alluvial portion of the Godda and Eajmahal subdivisions and 
in the black soil of Rajmahal and Pakur subdivisions. 
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The principal roads connecting Dumka with the Bailway 
stations and the subdivisional headquarters are the follow- 
ing:— 

1. Dumka-Eampurhat Eoad — ^It is a fully bridged road 
connecting Dumka with Eampurhat Eailway station on the 
East Indian Eailway Loop Line (the subdivisional head- 
quarters of Birbhum district and 136 miles from Howrah), 
39 miles in length of which 9 miles are gravelled and 30 miles 
are metalled. The last six miles of this road although situated 
in the district of Birbhum (Bengal) are maintained by the 
District Committee of the Santal Parganas. The total number 
of bridges and culverts on this road is 98 of which two are 
girder bridges on masonry piers and abutments, the remaining 
being masonry arched bridges and culverts. There are 3 
inspection btmgalows on this road, one at Shikaripara on the 
18th mile, one at Haripur on the 29th mile and another at 
Eampurhat on the S9th mile. 

2. Dumka-Bhagalpur Eoad : — ^This is a portion of the 
Bhagalpur-Suri road which enters the district on the 42nd 
mile (Bhagalpur border) and leaves it at 95th mile (Birbhum 
border) and is fully bridged. The distance from Bhagalpur 
border up to Dumka is 29 miles of which 26 miles are 
metalled and the remaining 3 miles are gravelled. The total 
number of bridges and culverts on this length of the road 
is 82, of which 8 are girder bridges on screw and joist pile 
piers and masonry piers and abutments, on the tributaries 
of the Mor river. There are two inspection bungalows, one 
at Nonihat 17 miles from Dumka and the other at Hansdih 
25 miles from Dumka. 

The Bhagalpur and Manderhill Eailway stations are 71 
and 40 miles away from Dumka, respectively. 

3. Dumka-Suri road This is a portion of the Bhagalpur- 
Suri road and is fully bridged except the Mor river near thie 
boundary of the district of the Santal Parganas and Birbhum. 
The distance from Dumka to Amjora Ghat (the Mor river 
ghat) is 23 miles of which 16 miles are metalled and the rest 
is gravelled. There is a small bit of the road beyond Amjora 
Ghat about IJ miles in length up to the boundary of the 
district which is maintained by the Birbhum district board. 
The total number of bridges and culverts on this road up to 
the Amjora Ghat is 75 of which two are girder bridges, over 
tributaries of the Mor river. 
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4. Dunika-Deoghar Boad -It is a fully bridged road 
oonnecting Dumka with Deoghar (the subdivisional head- 
quarters) Kailway station and is 42 miles in length, of which 
5 miles are common with Dumka-Bhagalpur road. Out of the 
remaining 37 miles, 25 nailes are metalled and 12 miles are 
gravelled. The total number of bridges and culverts on this 
road is 104 of which the McIntosh bridge situated on the 
6th mile is a girder liridge on joist pile piers and arc masonry 
abutment over the river Mor and the remaining masonry 
bridges and culverts. There are two inspection bungalows on 
the road, one at Jarmundi 17 miles from Dumka and the other 
at Ghormara 30 miles from Dumka. 

0 . Dumka-Pakaur road : — This road passing mainly 
through the centre of the Damin-i-K’oh is a fully bridged road 
connecting Dumka with Pakaur (the subdivisional head- 
quarters and Eailway station) via Amrapara, Litipara and 
Hiranpur. The road from Amrapara to Hiranpur with all 
bridges and culverts has been constructed between the years 
1923 and 1927. . The total length of the road is 64 miles of 
which 15 miles are metalled and the remaining miles are 
gravelled. The total number of bridges and culverts are 190, 
of which 76 are girder bridges on masonry piers and abutments. 
The major arched masonry bridges are over the river Brahmani 
at Bhurkunda and over the river Bansloi at Amrapara and 
over Salpatra, Torai, Kirla, Jobo and Kapath streams, between 
Amrapara and Hiranpur. 

There are 7 Damin Bungalows on tliis road, viz, Hatikund 
on 15th mile, Gopikandar on 22nd mile, Kuschira and 
Amrapara on 31st mile, Parerkola on 38th mile, Litipara on 
46th mile and Hiranpur on the 52nd mile of the road. 

There are also two inspection bungalows at Pakaur, one 
belonging to the District Committee and the other belonging 
to Public Works Department. The District ■Committee 
Bungalow can be used as a Dak Bungalow. 

6. Godda-Hansdiha road : — ^It is a fully bridged road 
connecting Godda the subdivisional headquarters with Dtimka 
via Hansdiha. The total distance from Dumka to Godda is 
46 miles and the distance from Hansdiha to Godda is 20 miles, 
the remaining 26 miles run with Dumka-Bhagalpur road. Out 
of the total 20 miles of Godda-Hansdiha road IJ miles are 
metalled and the rest are gravelled. The total number of 
bridges and culverts are 27 of which 2 are girder bridges, one 
at Pareyahat and another at Sugathan with masonry piers 






A view of the fine bridge over river Bansloi at Amrapara 
in the Damin* 
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A view of the river in the Damin-i-Koh near Katikund. 
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and abutments and the remaining are masonry bridges and 
culverts. There is one inspection bungalow at Groada 
belonging to Public Works Department. 

7. Deoghar- Jassidih road It is a fully bridged and 
gravelled road 4 miles in length of which miles are main- 
tained by the Deoghar Mumeipality and the remaining 2| 
miles by the District Committee. The most important biidge 
oil this road is the girder bridge over the river Dharwa, a 
tributary of the river Ajay, with joist pile piers and masohry 
abutments, and there are six minor masonry culverts on the 
road. 

8. Dumka-Madhupm* road : — It is 43 miles in length, 
partly gravelled and partly kutcha, crossing 3 unbridged 
rivers, viz,, the; Mor oil the 4th mile, the Ajay on the 30th and 
the Pathro on the 33rd mile. There are two inspection 
bungalows, one at Chorekatha on the 12th mile and the other 
at Sareth on the 29th mile. There is also one Public Works 
Department Inspection Bungalow at Madhupur. 

9. Diimka-Jamtara road The existing Dumka- Jamtara 
road via Patehpnr is 44 miles in length and is kutcha. 
intersected by 9 unbridged streams of which the Mor on the 
3rd mile and the Ajay on the 41st mile are the most important. 
A new alignment for this road has now been made running 
almost along the water-shed line, to avoid the bridging of the 
large number of streams, on the old route. 

10. Deoghar-Chakai road : — This road is 14 miles in 
length up to the district border of which 3 miles are common 
with Deoghar-Jassidih road, connecting Griridih with Deoghar 
via Chakai (in Monghyr district). It is partly gravelled and 
mostly kutcha with 3 nnbridged rivers, viz., the Tiljuri, the 
Punashi and the Patharchaptiv There are 2 girder bridges 
with masonry piers aiid abutments and 13 minor masonry 
culverts on this road. The distance from Deoghar to Chakai 
is 22 miles. 

11. Litipara-Sahebganj road : — This road passing through 
the heart of the Damin-i-Koh is 53 miles in length and passes 
via Dharampur, Burhait, Boric, and Banjhi which are the 
most important centres in the Damin and where there are 
Damin bungalows. The road is mostly kutcha and unbridged 
and impassable for vehicular traffic during the rains. One 
girder bridge with screw pile piers and abutments was cons- 
tructed in the year 1925 over the Gumani river near Burhait, 
The most important unbridged streams on this road are the 
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Gonrah, the Gardwara, the Derium, the Lahirikundi, the 
Telo, and the Jarul. There is a project for fully bridging 
this most important road in the Pamin-i-Koh GoTernment 
Estate. There is one inspection bungalow at Sahebganj which 
may be used as a Dak Bungalow. There is also a Damin 
Bungalow at Sakrugarh 1 mile from Sahibganj. 

iDumka is accessible by road from Monghyr via Bhagalpur 
or via Jamui and Chakai and Deoghar, from Giridih via Ohakai 
and Deoghar, and from the Grand Trunk Eoad Kulti and 
Jamtara. It is also accessible from the Grand Trunk Eoad 
from Panagarh and Eaniganj in Burdwan district via Suri. 

Dak Bungalows and Inspeetion Bungalows . — There is one 
Dak Bungalow at Dumka and there are inspection bungalows at 
Jamtara (belonging to Public Works Department), Deoghar, 
Eampurhat, Pakaur (one belonging to Public Works Depart- 
ment and the other belonging to District Eoad Committee), 
Godda (belonging to Public Works Department), Eajmahal and 
Sahibganj, which may be used as Dak Bungalows too. Besides 
these, there are 18 other inspection bungalows and 42 Damin 
bungalows in this district. 

The only navigable waterway is the Ganges, the rivers 
which traverse the district, being hill streams that rise in 
flood during the rains and have little or no water for the rest 
of the year. There is a through steamer service on the Ganges, 
and also a local service between places on its banks, viz., from 
Eajmahal to Manihari, from Eajmahal to Manikcha.k, and 
in the rains from Eajmahal tjia the river Kalindi to English 
Bazar, a distance of 80 miles. As stated above, the railway 
maintains a ferry steamer between Sakrigali Ghat and 
Manihari Ghat, and it also has a bi-weekly service between 
Eajmahal and Dhulian. 

The characteristic cart of the district is the ” Sagar *’ 
which is suitable for work on the roughest roads. It consists 
merely of two solid wheels with bamboos fastened to the axle. 
They taper to a point at the other extremity, thus forming a 
triangle on which the goods are placed, and rest upon a cross 
bar, which passes over the necks of the buffalows or bullocks 
which draw it. Such (jarts are capable of struggling over 
steps hills covered with boulders. 

Ordinarily bullock carts with wooden wheels with wooden 
spokes and rims, generally with flat iron tyres fixed on the 
rims, are used in this district for conveying goods and 
passengers. 
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• Motor cars as private conveyaBces were first introduced 
into this district about the year 1914 and since then there has 
been a steady increase of such conveyances. 

Motor cars and motor buses as public conveyances have 
come into existence since 1920 and a number of motor buses 
regularly ply between Dumka and Bhagalpur, Mandarhill, 

Godda, Jassidih, Deoghar, Pakaur, Eampurhat and Suri and 
the motor car and motor bus traffic is steadily intreasing. 

Petrol is sold at Dumka, Deoghar, Godda, and Pakaur 
as well as at Jamtara, Madhupur and Sahibganj. 

There are 55 post offices in the district and 558 miles of Po»tal 
postal communication. The average number of unregistered 
postal articles including letters, post cards, packets, news- 
papers and parcels, delivered in each month during the year 
1935-36 was 43,098 and the number of registered articles 
delivered during the year was 68,123. The value of money : 
orders issued in the same year was Es. 22,72,933 and of those 
paid Es. 21,45,669. The total number of Savings Bank 
deposits was Es. 18,697 against Es. 3,576 in 1907-08 and the 
amount deposited was Es. 10,77,791. There are 14 Postal Tele- 
graph offices situated at Dumka, Barharwa, Bengaria, Deoghar, i 
Godda, Jamtara, Jassidih, Karmatanr, Madhupur, Mahespur, 
Mihijam, Pakaur, Eajmahal and Sahibganj. The number 
of messages issued from these offices in 1935-36 was 22,426, 
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CHAPTER XII. 


LAND REVENUE ADMINISTKATION. 

The first settlement of the district was carried out under 
the Santal Parganas Settlement Regulation, III of 1872, 
which was passed for the peace and good government '' of 
the Santal Parganas. The Regulation provided that only 
certain specified laws, or such other laws as might from time 
to time be specially notified, should apply to the district, and 
that the Government might order a settlement for the purpose 
of ascertaining and recording all rights appertaining to land, 
whether belonging to the zamindars and other proprietors, or 
to the tenants and headmen. It barred the action of the 
Civil Courts during the settlement except on special references 
and in suits valued at more than Es. 1,000 regarding the rights 
of zamindars and other proprietors as between themselves ; 
it provided for the reinstatement of headmen and ryots 
unjustly dispossessed since the 31st December 1858 and for 
readjusting, at “ fair and equitable rates,'’ the rents payable 
by headmen and ryots; it confirmed to the ryots a right of 
occupancy after 12 years’ possession; and it fixed fhe rents 
for at least 7 years until a fresh settlement or agreement was 
made. The work of effecting a settlement under this Regula- 
tion was entrusted to Mr. Browne Wood, then Deputy 
Commissioner. 

An account has already been given in Chapter IX of the 
rules and principles observed during the operations for the 
settlement of rent, and it will be sufficient to notice the main 
features of the work in other directions. In the zamindari 
estates : — (1) Mere farmers of villages were held to have 
acquired no right of occupancy in lands cultivated by them 
during their leases and no title to settlement, whatever might 
have been the length of their occupation. In Santal villages 
they had to make way for Santal headmen ; but those whose 
leases had still a term to run were allowed to receive from 
the headmen for that term the rental fixed by the Settlement 
Officer on the understanding that they paid to the zamindar 
the amount due under the terms of their agreement with him. 
(2) When no rival claimants appeared, the lease vras grante<i 
to the headman or farmer in possession unless he was dis- 
qualified on account of previous mismanagement ; but when 
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there were olaimants a careful enquiry was held to determine 
who -had the best right. -(3) , The Settlement Officer was 
authorized to use his own discretion in the selection of the 
headman in Santal villages, provided that due regard was paid 
to any local customs on the subject. (4) Before a lease was 
granted its terms were fully explained to all parties. The 
zamindar and the ryots were specially called upon to submit 
their objections, if any, and the objections were investigated 
and settled. (5) Besides classifying and assessing lands the 
Settlement Officer made enquiries as to the local customs and 
rights in respect of land and the internal arrangement of the 
villages, and these were recorded and notified for the informa- 
tion of the zamindar and villagers. The record-of-rights gave 
fixity to the rights and customs of each village, np amendment 
of it being permitted except under the hand of the Lieutenant- 
Governor himself on proof of a material error. A resettle- 
ment of the Damin-i-koh was also carried out. 

Subsequently doubts began to be entertained whether the 
Eegulation of 1872 authorized settlements to be made from 
time to time, and it was feared that complications would arise 
on the expiry of the leases granted by the Settlement Officer. 
Tenants might be induced or compelled to accept private 
engagements for higher rates; the rents might gradually 
become equalized at a higher figure; and this process of 
enhancement might bring about the unsatisfactory state of 
feeling which existed before 1872. It was, therefore, con- 
sidered necessary that Government should keep the process of 
rent enhancement under its own control. It was also felt that 
it was necessary to furnish the zamindars with the means of 
obtaining, at their own expenses, a resettlement of rent. 
Accordingly the Santal Parganas Eent Eegulation, II of 1886, 
Wjas enacted with four objects ^(1) to make it clear that 
Government could at any time order a fresh settlement and 
revision of the records-of-rights; (2) to allow the zamindars 
reasonable facilities for obtaining, at their own expense, 
enhancements of rents after the expiry of the period of 7 years, 
which had been fixed as the term of the settlement by 
Eegulation III of 1872; (3) to permit of rents being deter- 
mined, on the application of zamindars, in tracts which had 
not been settled under that Eegulation ; and (4) to prescribe 
that rents settled in future under Eegulation III of 1872 or the 
new Eegulation should hold good for 15 years or until they 
should be altered again under either Eegulation. Provisions to 
the above effeot were inserted in the Eegulation; and another 
■ 19 aBevs 
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important clause was that prohibiting the eviction of ryots, 
whether possessing a right of occupancy or not, without the 
sanction of the Deputy Commissioner. 

Eegulation 11 of 1886 enabled settlements of rents to be 
made on the application of the landlords or ryots, and provided 
for the recovery by Government of the expenses incurred by 
it in connection with such proceedings. It did not, however, 
admit of the preparation of a record-of-rights at the same tirne 
as the settlement of rents, and its provisions could be con- 
veniently applied only when small areas were concerned. On 
the other hand Eegulation III of 1872 provided for the 
preparation of a record-of-rights, as well as for a determination 
of rents, and had been found to be more suitable when con- 
siderable areas came under settlement. The latter Eegulation, 
however, contained no provisions whereby costs could be 
recovered from the parties benefited by the proceedings 
initiated under it. Provisions to remedy these defects were 
embodied in Eegulation II of 1904 ; and three years later 
Eegulation II of 1886 was further amended by Eegulation III 
of 1907, which provides for ’ the enhancement of rent on 
account of improvements effected by, or at the expense of, 
zamindars, and for the acquisition of lands required for the 
construction of works of improvement, building, etc. 

In 1908, Eegulation III of 1872 was further amended 
by Eegulation III of 1908, the provisions of which embody 
several important principles. Chief among these is the 
principle emphasized by the settlement, and accepted by the 
ordinary courts of the Santal Parganas in the disposal of 
agrarian cases, that ryoti land cannot be. made the subject of 
transfer. The rulings of the local Civil Courts established 
, under Act XXXVII of 1855 , which like the Settlement Courts 
are subject to the control of the Commissioner and of Govern- 
ment, have been from time to time referred to Government 
and been embodied in Government orders, which have upheld 
the policy of non-alienation and have given the Deputy Com- 
mis.sioner and other local officers, as guardians of the 
settlement, full power to intervene and set aside whatever 
is subversive of settlement rights and to enforce the obliga- 
tions imposed by the record-of-rights. There was, however, 
always a danger that suits valued at more than Es. 1,000 
might be filed by illicit transferees in the courts established 
under Act XII of 1887, which are subject to the control of the 
High Court and that the rulings of the local courts, the orders 
of Government and the provisions of the settlement records 
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migiit not be regarded as binding by those courts. To obviate 
this danger, Eegulation III of 1908 definitely declares the 
non-transferability of ryot i lands, and affirms the power of 
the Deputy Commissioner to interfere with illegal alienations 
and, generally, to enforce the provisions of the settlement 
records. Other provisions intended to remedy defects in the 
machinery of Eegulation III of 1872 provide for the regulation 
of the transfer of suits to and from Civil and Settlement 
Courts, for the speedier disposal of objections to the published 
records, and for other miscellaneous matters. This regulation 
also provides for the infliction of penalties on proprietors, 
headmen or ryots who commit certain specific breaches of the 
record-of-rights. 

The whole of the district was settled for the first time Settue- 
under the provisions of Eegulation III of 1872 by Mr. 
Browne Wood between 1873 and 1879. In 1888 resettlement 
operations were undertaken at the instance of proprietors 
entitled under Eegulation II of 1886 to have the rents of 
their ryots revised after an interval of seven years. This 
settlement, which extended over an area of 1,577 square miles 
and was brought to a conclusion in 1894, was supervised by 
Mr. Craven and is therefore known as Craven *s settlement. 

The next resettlement was that carried out by Mr. (now Sir) 

PI. McPherson, i.o.s., who between 1898 and 1905 effected 
a settlement of 8,483 square miles, viz., 1,082 square miles 
in the Damin-i-koh and 2,401 square miles in zamindari 
estates, thus practically completing the second settlement of 
the district. Mr. H. LI. L. Allanson, i.c.s., succeeding Mr. 
McPherson in 1905, completed Mr. McPherson’s settlement 
during the next 18 months, and in November 1906 started 
the third settlement of the district, revising the settlement 
of 1,577 square miles made by Mr. Craven. The third 
Eevision Settlement of the whole district, excluding 212 square 
miles of the Sa-uria Paharia hills of Godda and Eajmahal 
settled by Mr. S. S. Day during the period December 1912 
to March 1916 and the Ganges Diara tracts of Eajmahal and 
including the Paharia villages of Pakaur Damin last settled 
by Maulavi Ekram Hussain in 1895-96, was undertaken by 
Mr, A. C. Davies, i.c.s., on the 1st September 1922. He 
remained Settlement Officer up to 22nd April 1925 and was 
succeeded by Mr. J. W. Houlton, i.c.s.. (from 18th August 
1925 to 20th June 1927), Mr. B. G. Blunt, i.c.s. (from 
21st June 1927 to 20th March 1930 and 24th October 1930 
to 15th February 1932), Mr. P. J. Scotland, i.c.s. (from 16th 
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February 1932 to 8th July 1984) and Mr. J. F. Gantzer who 
remained in charge of the operations from 21st ^March 1930 
to 23rd October 1930 and from 9th July 1934 to 18th February 
1935 when the operations were closed. 

The table below shows the dates on which each tract in 
the district came under the third Eevision Settlement and the 
dates on which the settlement was concluded 

Ifumber and 

date of Knmber and date of 


Ifame of 

sub- Tract settled, 

division. 


Dumka .. Bumka Bamin 


Circles Siltba, Kamgarh, Bbal- 
smiiar, Mahubona, Amrapahari, 
Banre, Dudbua, Bara, Amarpur, 
Sukiora, Kendua, Kasba, Bas- 
kinath. Sugnibad and Nonihat. 

Circles Dhangbara, Haripur, 
Beuagaria, Banspaharl, Kaj- 
bandh, Jagatpur, and Bban- 
bhaaa. 

Circles Patjore, Sukjora, Aznjora, 
Kumirdaha, Masanjore, Bans- ‘ 
kuli, Goremala, Sapchala, 
Lakiianpur, Bangamaslia, 
Tesaria, Gujnro, Singro, Cboto, 
Kumrabad, Phuljhan and Par- 
gbadib. 

Circles Baromesia, Blgbl, Gando, 
Bhaka, Bbunria, Lakrapahari, 
Guhialuri, Jartal and Haripur. 

Circles Beldaba, Jarmundi, JTar- 
mundi Bazar, Sahara M^ara, 
Kamardiha, Naudiba* Eakni, 
Jhopa, Sareya and Sareya- 
bazar. 

Oodda . , Godda, Bamin Bungalows, 
Bokrabandb I and II, Cbandna 
I and n, Bbamni and Kanna- 
tanr I and II. 

Godda Bamin Bungalows, 
Boarijore, Rajabhita, Simra I 
and II and Telo. 

Police-station Pareyabat 


Police-station Godda 
Police-station Mabagama 


Pakaur .. Pakaur Bamin and villages 
Kamaigbati, Jabordaba and 
Hiranpur Bazar of police-sta- 
tion H’iranpiir Bazar. 

Police-stations Pakaur, Mahe- 
shpur, Pakuria and Hiranpur 
Bazar. 

4 Cbhit villages of Mabesbour 
police-station and 4 Cbhit vil- 
lages of Pakaur pobce-station. 


notification notification declaring 

declaring the the conclusion of 

tract under the settlement, 

settlement. 


1862-S.P./19-R. 2491-E./S.-67, dated tb© 

T., dated the 16tb March 1925, 

14tb Sep- 

Bitto *. . 6577-R./S.--124, dated the 

20th May 1925. 


7260-B./S..195, 84S4-R./S.-85, dated the 

dated the 14tb 9tb April 1930. 

August 1926. 

8329-R./S.-195, 7447-S./174-R., dated the 

dated the 27tn 18tb September 1931. 
August 1927. One chit village of circle 
Sukjora declared out of 
settlement under noti- 
fication no. 1188-S.-96- 
XI.E., dated the 4th 
August 1934. 

8329-E./S.-196, 7447-S./174-R,, dated the 

dated the 27th 28tb September 1931. 
August 1927. 

7492-RJS,-172, 1380-SJ27-R., dated the 

dated the lOtb 28tb February 1933. 
August 1928. 


2778-B.T./S.- 1131-B.B./S.-202, dated 

206, dated the the Slst August 1926. 
27tb October 
1923, 

8740-B.T./S.- 11839-B./S.-276, dated 

232, dated the 22nd Becember 1927. 
12th Septem- 
ber 1924. 

2778-B.T./S.- 12159-B./S.-276, dated 

206, dated the the 21st’ Becember 1926, 
27th October 
1923. 

Bitto .. Bitto. 

8740-B,T./S.- 11839-B./S.-276, dated the 

232, dated the 22nd Becember 1927, 
12th Septem- 
ber 1924. 

1267-B.T./S.- 288-B.B./S.-144, dated 

131, dated the the 20th June 1929. 

14th Septem- 
l36r 

7260-B./s‘.-196, 941-B.B./S.-185, dated 

dated the 14th the 20th September 1930. 

.■■August 1926.' 

Bitto .. 1188-S./95-B.B., dated 

the 4th August 1934. 
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Fame of 

snb- 

division. 


BaSinaMI 


Deoghar . . 


Jamtara . 


Ttacfc settled* 


Bamin Bungalows Mandri I and 
II. 


Bamin Bungalows* BanjM, 
Borio, Sakrugarh, Maharaipur, 
Taljhaxi, Raksi and Kusma. 

Bamin Bungalows, Barhait, 
Brindaban, Burgapur, Batbna, 
and Ranga. 

Police-station Berharwa 

Police-station Bajmahal .. 

Villages Samdanalla, Sakri- 
bazan Rampur, Satuaghori 
and Gopalpur. 

Villages Bhowani Chowki and 
Protapganj of tauzi no. 117. 

Police-stations Beoghar and 
Sarwan. 


Police-stations Sarath and 
Madhupur. 


Circles Ghati, Morrow and P!n- 
dari. 


Circles Afzalpur, Amba, Asna, 
Bagdobori, Bharchandi, 
Bakhinbabal, Bbabna, Bhad- 
kia, Dhasunia, Gaichhand, 
Geria, Jamtara, Kalajharia, 
Kareya, Kasta, Kbajuri, Kun- 
daMt, Kuldangal, Lodhna, 
Mihijani, Narayanpur, Pabia, 
Siarkatia and Tilaki. 


JJfmnber and 
date of 
notification 
declaring the 
tract under 
settlement. 


8740-R.T./S.-. 
232, dated the 
12th Septem- 
ber 1924, 

Ditto . . 


1267-R.T./S.- 
131, dated the 
14th Septem- 
ber 1925. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

8740-R.T./S.- 
232, dated the 
13th Septem- 
ber 1924. 

1646-R./S.-72, 
dated the 18th 
Pebruary 1926. 

7492-R./S.-172, 
dated the 19th 
August 1928. 


847-R.R./S.-177, 
dated the 10th 
August 1929. 


847-R.R./S.-147, 
dated the 10th 
August 1929, 


7793-R./S.-165, 
dated the 9th 
August 1930 as 
amended by 
no. 960-S./155- 
R.R., dated 
the 22nd 
September 
1930. 


K'umber and date of 
notification declaring 
the conclusion of 
the settlement. 


11839-B./S.-270, dated 
the' 22Ed December 
1927. 

.Ditto... 


288-B.B./S.-144, dated 
the 20th June 1929. 


Ditto. 

Ditto. 

3208-B./S.-34, dated the 
8rd April 1928. 

Ditto. 


1880-S./27-B., dated the 
18th February 1933, 
9091-S./110/33-B,, date& 
the 23rd August 1933, 
13763-S./140-B,, dated 
the 7th December 1988, 

3067- S./56-34-B., dated 
the 14th April 1984, 

1189- 8.-95-B.E., datei 
the 4th August 1934, 
li785-S.-140/34-B.. 
dated the 16th IJovem- 
her 1934. 

9090-S.110/33-B., dated 
the 23rd August 1933, 
13761-S./i40-B., dated 
the 7th December 1938, 

3068- S./55-34-R,, dated 
the 14th April 1984, 

1190- S./95-B.B., dated 
the 4th August 1934, 
8-S./i40-B., dated the 
2nd January 1935, 1720* 
S./43-B., dated the 26th 
February 1936, 11786* 
S./140-S4*B., dated the 
16th November 1934, 
594-S./98-B.B., dated 
the 19th July 1935. 

9090-S./110-33, dated the 
the 23rd August 1933, 

3068- S.55/34-B., dated 
the 14th April 1934, 

1190- S./95-B.B., dated 
the 4th August 1934, 
11786-S./140-34-B« 
dated the 16th Novem- 
ber 1934, 594-S./98-B.B. 
dated the 19rh July 
1935. 

10162-S./140-B., dated 
the 1st November 1933, 
13762-S./140-B., dated 
the 7th December 1983 

3069- S./55-34-B., dated 
the 14th April 1934, 

1191- S./95-B.B., dated 
4th August 1934, 4-S./ 
140-B., dated the 
2nd January 1935, 
2398-S./56-R., dated the 
16th March 1935, 696- 
S./98-B.B., dated the 
19th July 1936. 
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In 1823 the Government defined its relations to the 
Paharias as follows : — “ Government can have no desire to 
interfere with the existing possessions of the hill people in 
the mountains, or to assert any right incompatible with their 
free enjoyment of all which their labour can obtain from that 
sterile soil.” The effect of this declaration of policy was that 
Government realized no revenue from the Paharias in the 
hills; and with a few exceptions noted below they have never 
been assessed to rent. When the first settlement of the 
district was carried out, the Paharia villages in the hills were 
excluded from its scope; but in tappas Marpal and Daurpal 
Mr. Browne Wood found the plough cultivation of the Mai 
Paharias so undistinguishable from that of the Santals, that 
he included it in his assessment, while he left the hillside 
jhums unassessed and unrestricted. In 1881 Mr. W. B. 
Oldham, g.i.b., who was then Deputy Commissioner, after 
an exhaustive enquiry into the history of the Mai Paharias, 
flowed that they, like their fellow tribesmen outside the 
Damin-i-koh, had been subject to a zamindari regime until 
Mr. Ward’s demarcation of 1832. The local officers were at 
the same time unanimous in the opinion that the jhtim culti- 
vation in Marpal and Daurpal was insignificant and the 
plough cultivation of the Mai Paharias ample for their wants. 
It was accordingly decided to stop jham cultivation in those . 
tappas. This policy was gradually given effect to, with the 
result that the Mai Paharias to the south of the Bansloi river 
are now restricted to plough cultivation. The lands held by 
Paharias in parts of Ambar, Patsunda and Barkop were 
also settled in the course of the settlement of the Damin-i- 
koh in 1867, the Settlement Officer offering the Paharias 
leases of their lands in exchange for a very Ibw assessment; 
and the villages held under such leases were duly settled in 
1879 in the same way as the lands held by Santals. Besides 
this some Paharias, who had taken to plough cultivation, 
having asked for a settlement of the land which they had 
reclaimed as a protection against the encroachment of Santals, 
it was settled with them at low rates. In these ways,, 
altogether 305 Paharia villages came under settlement in 
1879. 

On the conclusion of this settlement Mr. Browne Wood 
recommended that general settlement operations should be 
commenced at an early date in the Paharia country for their 
own protection and on the groiond of expediency; and in 1882 
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Mr. W. B. OMham, as Deputy Commissioner, drew up an 
elaborate scheme for a survey and settlement, and for the 
commutation of the pensions paid to stipendiary chiefs within 
and without the Damin-i-koh. Government, holding that it 
was still bound by the promise made in 1823, required that 
their assent should be gained before a settlement was made. 
Accordingly the proposal was laid before the Paharia chiefs at 
an assembly held at Dumka, at which they were informed 
that Government had no wish to force a settfement upon 
them in violation of its promise. The Paharias, however., 
were opposed to a settlement, and Government, finding that 
the cost of a demarcation survey would be more than a lakh 
of rupees, negatived the proposal. 

Subsequently, in 1895, the headmen of 87 Paharia 
villages (33 held by Mai Paharias and 54 by the Maler) in the 
Pakaur Damin applied for a settlement of their villages, 
realizing that they were worse ofi than their neighbours in 
92 other Paharia villages in the same tract which had been 
settled by Mr. Browne Wood in 1879. Their request was 
granted and the settlement carried out in 1895-96,, the area 
dealt with being 43 square miles, of which 8,753 acres were 
under cultivation. The Paharias having stipulated that lands 
should be definitely set aside on which they could practise 
jhum or 'kwrao cultivation without restriction, 6,689 acres of 
waste and jungle land were left for the extension of such 
cultivation, but two conditions were imposed : — (1) that 
the holder should endeavour to terrace the land during the 
currency of the settlement, and (2) that he should take pre- 
cautions when firing Mb jhum to save the Government forest 
from injury. The north and east slopes of the hills covering 
an area of 10,597 acres, and clumps of forest outside that area 
covering 1,191 acres, or 11,788 acres in all, were demarcated 
as protected forest. Rice lands were assessed at 4 annas per 
bigha, first class hari at 3 annas, second class hari at 1 anna, 
and Tiurao land (cultivated and uncultivated) at 2 pice per 
higha, the total land revenue assessed amounting to 
Rs. 1,502, which just covered the stipends payable in the 
tract. 

When a resettlement of the Damin-i-Koh was proposed, 
in 1899, the Local Government was in favour of a survey 
and demarcation of the boundaries of the Paharia villages, 
in order to place the Paharias within well-defined limits, and 
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to secure the proper administration of the protected forests $ 
but it held that in view of the declarations which had 
at various periods been made by Government, the lands held 
by Paharias could not be assessed to rent without their 
consent. Such a demarcation would, it was thought, be of 
use in dealing with any applications for settlement of their 
lands made by the Paharias of individual' villages. Subse- 
quently, however, in 1901, the Lieutenant-Governor ordered 
that the work in previously unsettled blocks should be 
confined to the outer demarcation of those areas, and further 
stated that it was not the intention of Government to exclude 
from the enjoyment of the Paharias and to take over, for 
purposes of forest conservancy, any portion of the unsettled 
area; nor did Government desire to interfere in any way 
with the management by the hill people of the waste lands 
and forests Ipng outside the boundaries of the settled area, 
provided the exercise of their rights was confined to their 
own requirements. Regarding this decision Mr. (now Sir) 
McPherson writes r“ It has always been a matter of 
extreme regret to me that Government decided to refrain 
from mauzawar boundary survey. The local officers have to 
this day no maps which show the relative position of 
hundreds of hill villages for which stipends are drawn by 
their manjhis. The disadvantage is great from many points 
of view. The absence of maps renders great the difficulties 
of police, forest and excise administration. The puzzling 
results of the enumeration of Paharias in the last census 
are no doubt due largely to the want of maps. 

The moral effect on the Paharias could not fail to be 
mischievous. The more foolish said in the ignorance 
of their hearts ; ‘ This is our unconquered country, our htlat. 
The Sahibs are afraid of us. They pay us tribute.’ ” 

In 1901-02 and 1902-03, however, 162 Paharia villages 
came under settlement on the villagers’ own application. 
All Paharia ryots in these villages had their rents settled at 
half-rates, but in many there were Santal ryots who had 
been introduced by the Paharia headmen and were allowed 
to retain their holdings as they had been in possession, with 
consent, for a long time. In their case rents were settled 
according to the ordinary rules. The Paharia headmen who 
applied for settlement did so under no misapprehension and 
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showed no signs later of having regretted the step taken: Hy 
them. On the contrary, they were pleased with the 
leniency of the assessment, with the exemption from rent of 
hurao lands, with the subsequent allotment of areas for the 
practice of hurao, and they expressed the greatest satisfac- 
tion when their leases and a copy of the village jamahandi 
were made over to them. They regarded these as a sort of 
charter of their rights which would protect them from 
encroachment and dispossession. 

This left 701 Sauria Paharia hills scattered over the two 
subdivisions of Godda and Eajmahal unsettled. Sabai is grown 
in 167 of these hills. The commercial importance of ‘ Sabai ’ 
in the paper-making industry had some years before 1901 
brought the Mahajans of Sahebgan]' into direct relations with 
the Paharias. The practice was for a Mahajan to take over 
the 'Sabai fields of Paharia by means of a chutki bond. In 
return for advances under the bond the Mahajan arranged for 
weeding, reaping and carr 3 fing away of the Sabai grass. The 
Paharias were swindled and became the bond slaves of the 
Mahajans. In 1907, certain Paharia headmen submitted a 
memorial to Hds Honour, the Lieutenant-Governor and the 
late Mr. A. W. Stark was placed on special duty to investi- 
gate matters. He found after an examination of the 
Mahajans’ accounts that they systematically underestimated 
the areas and the value of the produce in the chutki bonds 
and that the Paharias far from owing the Mahajans anything 
had supplied them with Sabai in much larger quantities than 
was necessary for the liquidation of the Mahajans’ advances, 
and that in reality the Mahajans were the debtors and not 
the creditors of the Paharias. In 1909, Government stepped 
in to save the Paharias, turned out the Mahajans and ran 
the Sabai cultivation under the Government control. They 
sold the crop for the Paharias to the Paper Mills and advanced 
money to the Paharias for weeding. The experiment failed 
and Government lost money. Government management was, 
therefore, abandoned after 8 years’ trial and the Mahajans 
were readmitted with certain restrictions. The area of the 
Sabai field of each Paharia being not known, difiSculty was 
experienced in fairly estimating the amount of crop in the 
annual chutki contracts made by the Paharias with local Sabai 
dealers for its sale and the average outturn of each Paharia 
during the 3 years under Government control was taken 
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for the purpose, a mere guess work. Therefore, in 1912 
Mr. H. LL L. Allanson, i.G.s., who was the Deputy Commis- 
sioner at that time submitted proposals for the fourth time 
for settlement of these hills under Eegulation III of 1872 
pointing out on amongst other grounds that it was necessary 
in the interests of the Paharias themselves. This time the 
proposal met with the approval of G-overnment and the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council was pleased to declare that 
a settlement should be made of the Sauria Paharia hills 
situated in the Eajmahal and Godda subdivisions (Decfara- 
tion no. 6389-E., dated the 18th December 1912). Mr. S. 
S. Day was appointed Settlement Officer and carried, on the 
operation from 1912 to 1916 when the settlement of all the 
701 Sauria Paharia hills was concluded. The settlement 
resulted in a new and practically unexpected revenue to 
Government of Es. 6,624-1-0. The rates of rent fixed for 
each class of land were as below 

Class of land. Bent fixed per bigha. 

E. a. p, 

Dhani ... ... ... 0 2 0 

Bari 1st class ... ... ... 0 1 0 

Sabai Bari ... ... ... 0 10 

Second class, bari ... ... ... 0 0 6 

Kiirao area ... ... ... 0 0 3 

The present position of the Paharias is as follows. They 
have been declared the tenants of Government with the 
occupancy rights and with no power to dispose of their lands 
to others or settle tenants on them. The rights and duties of 
the Sardars, Naibs, Manjhis and the tenants have been fully 
detailed in the record-of-rights prepared under Eegulatio'n 
III of 1872. 

Under the system inaugurated by Mr. Cleveland in 1780, 
certain Sardars, Naibs, and Manjhis continue at the present 
day to receive stipends from Government. They are 
pensioners of Government receiving monthly stipends of 
Es. 2 to Es. 10 which formerly aggregated about Es. 13,000 
per annum in return for which they attend the Magistrate’s 
Court periodically and report crime, birth and deaths. At 
present there are 18 Sardars, 29^ Naibs, and 348 Manjhis in 
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receipt of stipends from ©ovemment as noted below and tbe 
total cost is Es. 11436 per anmim. 



Sardars 

Sardars 

Sardars 

Sardars 


receiving 

receiving 

receiving 

receiving 


B?. 10 a 

Bs. 5 a 

Bs. 8 a .. 

Es., 2 a 


month. 

month. 

month. 

.month. .... 

Dumka Damin ... 

1 

, ^ 



Oodda Damin 

3 

— 

5 

' 164 . 

Pakaur Damin 

4 

2 


29 

Bajmahal Damin 

8 

— 

18 

, 148 


. 

• 





16 

2 

29 

848 


— 

— 



. — ■ 

As vill'age chiefs they are looked up to by members 

of their 

own community. 

The rules 

regulating 

payment 

of and 


succession to the pensions of these officials were framed by- 
Mr. Sutherland and sanctioned by the Government of 
Bengal in 1823. Some of them have fallen into disuse in the 
course of time, but the following are still observed as appli- 
cable to existing conditions in the Damin-i-Koh : That 

the Magistrate alone in cases of demise decides on the 
succession to the police allowances, preference being given 
(if no special objection exists) to the eldest son or other 
relative of the deceased in whom, according to the usage, 
he may continue the situation of 7nanjhi of the hill on account 
of which the allowance may be paid. 

That the Magistrate alone be authorised to decide on the 
propriety of discontinuing the pay to the manjhi of one hill 
and bestowing it on the manjhi of another, and generally to 
dismiss and appoint successors in the room of any manjhi 
guilty of misconduct. 

That in case of ^minority of the proper successor to a 
deceased sardar^ naib, or inferior manjhi (where the Magis- 
trate may not think proper to suspend the particular allow- 
ance or disburse the same on account of another hill) he be 
authorised to make such arrangements for the provisional 
receipt of the allowance and care of the minor as he may 
judge proper. 

That for the purpose of identifying the persons entitled 
to the police allowance an accurate list be regularly kept, and 
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corrected by a native officer on tKe Magistrate’s establisK- 
ment, to be specially entrusted with this duty, the same to 
exhibit the following particulars t—’ 

1st — The hills for which the allowance is paid arranged 
numerically under the heads of the different 
divisions in which included. 

2nd— ^The number of inhabited houses on such hills. 

3rd— ^The names of the manjhis receiving the allowances, 
with the specification of the name of their fathers, 
and their age. 

4th — ^The date of appointment. 

That the Magistrate, after deciding on the succession, 
shall be careful at the first distribution to cause the identity 
of the person newly-appointed to be certified by some of the 
neighbouring manjhis, whose names should be recorded. 

That three distributions of the allowances to the different 
manjhis be made by the Magistrate in the course of the year, 
the same to commence on the 1st day of February , June and 
October.” 

The powers delegated under the above rules to 
Magistrates are in practice exercised by the Deputy Commis- 
sioner of the Sonthal Parganas. 

Where a vacancy occurs in the post of stipendiary 
sardar, naih, or manjhi, the stipend is resumed if upon 
enquiry it is found that the number of houses of which the 
appointment involves charge is less than four. 

There are, according to the returns for 1935-36,, 468 
estates on the revenue-roll of the district, of which 449 are 
permanently-settled, two are temporarily leased out and 1.7 
are held direct by Government. Of the Government estates 
by far the most important is the Damin-i-koh, which extends 
over 1,338 square miles. In this estate the rents are collected 
from the ryots by village headmen, who have certain 
special privileges. In the zamindari estates the majority of 
the villages are pradhani, i.e., the ryots are represented by a 
village headman in all dealings with the proprietor. Khas 
zamindari villages, i.e., villages in which the zamindar deals 
with the ryots direct and individually are mostly found in the 
area adjoining the districts of Birbhum, Malda and 
Murshidabad, i.e., in pargana Muhammadabad in the Dumka 
subdivision, and in parganas Snltanabad and Ambar in the 
Pakaur subdivision, which are mostly inhabited by Bengalis, 
and in the Eajmahal subdivision outside the Damin-i-koh. 
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Sucli villages are held khas either because they have for many 
generations been so held or temporarily because a suitable 
headman is not available. 

Both in pradhani and khas villages there is a jamdbandi 
roll, which includes all the agricultural lands in which the 
village community has a reversionary interest, i,e., settle- 
ment of lands in the village cannot be made with persons 
who do not belong to the village community, unless the exist- 
ing ryots waive their claim to it or refuse to exercise their 
right to settlement. In a few villages, however, there are 
agricultural lands which formerly belonged to ryots, but have 
come into the hands of proprietors, which are known as 
bakasht malik. These lands are included in the village 
jamabandi and must either be cultivated by the proprietor 
himself or be settled with village ryots. In the latter case 
the lands lose their bakasht malik status and become part of 
the ryot’s holding. In addition to ordinary ryoti lands, the 
headman’s private jote and official holdings are included in 
the ja7nabandi and also lands held by (1) Chaukidari or 
Goraiti Jagirdar ryots, (2) Chakran ryots, (3) ryots on fixed 
rent (Mokrari)., (4) Shibottar ryots, (5) Brahmottar ryots, 

(6) other rent-free ryots and (7) new ryots, he., ryots given 
the status of a nay a ryot. Excluded from the village 
lamabandi are khas kamat lands, he., privileged lands in the 
direct possession of the proprietors, and shops and houses 
occupied by non-agriculturists, which are known as basauri 
holdings. 

Prominent among the tenures more or less peculiar to Ghatwali 
this district are the ghatwali tenures of tappa Sarath Deoghar, 
which cover almost the whole Deoghar subdivision, and are 
also found in Jamtara and Dumka. The ghatwalis appear 
to have been originally tenures granted for the protection of 
the ghats or passes through the hills, and the ghatwals were 
small hill chiefs, who raised small levies for their defence and 
were responsible for peace and order in the tracts held by 
them. Tappa Sarath Deoghar was annexed about 1700 by 
the Muhammadan as of Nagar in Birbhum, but the latter 
were unable to subdue the hill chiefs altogether and came to 
an arrangement by which half the ghatwali lands were held 
by the latter as jagir and one-half was liable to assessment. 
Towards the end of the 18th century the power of the Eajas 
of Nagar declined still further, and, after the establishment 
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of British rule, the Raja was unable to exercise any control 
over the ghatioals. Accordingly, in 1790, the Governor- 
General in Council allowed him an abatement of his revenue 
equal to the total amount which might be engaged for by the 
ghatwals, while the Collector of Birbhum was directed to 
make engagements with them. At the same time it was 
ordered that the lands held by the ghatwals should be excluded 
from the management of the Baja and should be managed by 
the Collector, though the Governor-General (Sir John Shore) 
declared that the ghatwals were not entiteld to separation or 
to enter into engagements as proprietors. 

The ghatwali mahals having passed under the Collector’s 
management, the latter concluded settlements with the 
ghatwals, but the Raja was credited with all net realizations 
in excess of the revenue. The ghatwals, however, fell 
repeatedly into arrears, and eventually in 1812 the Governor- 
General ordered a fresh settlement, deputing a special officer, 
Mr. David Scott, for the purpose. By Regulation XXIX of 
1814 this settlement was declared perpetual, and the 
ghatwalis were recognized as permanent tenures at a fixed 
rent. The tenures were declared part of the zamindari of 
Birbhum and the rents were to be paid to the Collector, who, 
after deducting the Government revenue on that part of the 
estate, was to pay the balance to the zamindar. The new 
jama was fixed at Rs. 20,889, and the sadar jama at 
Es. 15,172, the difference (Rs. 5,717) being payable by 
Government to the Birbhum Raja. Tappa Sarath Deoghar 
was transferred to the Santa! Parganas in 1855, and after the 
readjustment of district boundaries in that year the ghatwali 
revenue payable at Dumka was Es. 23,494, and the amount 
payable by Government to the zamindar Rs. 7,810. 

The Nagar Rajas have now lost their estates and the 
surplus profits of Sarath Deoghar are divided among a number 
of share-holders w'ho have succeeded to their interests. TTa lf 
the profits goes to the proprietors and half to 61 haqdars, i.e. , 
holders of rights to receive a share in the surplus profits, 
according to a rate per 1,000 of income fixed for each haqdari 
interest. There are altogether 53 ghatwali tenures in Sarath 
Deoghar, the gross rental of which is Rs. 2,50,000, while the 
revenue they pay to Government is Rs. 16,183-8-6. 

The incidents of the ghatwali tenares are as follows. 
The ghatwal has an inalienable life interest in his tenure; 
but no lease granted by a ghatwal could bind his successor 
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until the enactment of Act V of 1859, by which leases can, with 
the sanction of the Gommissioner of the Division, be granted 
for building and mining purposes. A ghatwaM is hereditary, 
but, to complete his title, the heir has to appear before the 
Deputy Commissioner and execute a Kabiilyat and a Muohlika 
undertaking a variety of duties connected directly or indirectly 
with the maintenance of peace within the ghatwali. As 
ghatwali is inalienable it cannot be sold by the Civil Courts, 
but the surplus proceeds, after providing for the due 
performance of police duties, can be attached by a decree- 
holder. If a ghatwal refuses to reside on his estate or 
defaults in the performance of other duties, the ghaUDali may 
be attached and managed on behalf of the ghatwal by order 
of the Commissioner. The police duties of the ghat-wals 
have gradually become less, for, as the country developed, 
Government found it necessary to make police arrangements 
of a more elaborate character than could be undertaken by 
the ghatwals. At present the principal police duty required 
of them is to provide for the pay and equipment of the 
village watchmen within the limits of their tenures. The 
power of appointing and dismissing ghatwals is vested in the 
Commissioner of the Bhagalpur Division. Ordinarily the 
next heir of a deceased ghatwal is appointed to succeed him, 
provided that he is fit to perform the duties attendant upon 
the office. 

Out of 1,010 square miles covered by the 58 ghatwalifi, as 
shown in the table below, all but 25 square miles are in the 
possession of the families with whom Mr. Scott made his 
settlement. They owe their preservation to the custom of 
primogeniture that applies to them, to the service nature of 
the tenure which renders it inalienable, and to the provisions 
of Regulation XXIX of 1814 and Act V of 1859. There 
can be no doubt that but for these safeguards the major 
portion of the area would long ago have passed into the hands 
of usurers and lawyers. As the law* stands, ghatwals* cannot 
contract debts that are binding on their successors, nor can 
their estates be sold up in execution of money decrees. A 
ghatwal' s succession, moreover, requires the confirmation of 
Government. The consequence is that their powers of 
borrowing are extremely limited and that they are compelled 
to live more or less on current income.”^ 


*H. McPherson, Santat Parganas Settlemmt UefOTt^ 1909 • 
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The following table shows the names, area, settled rent, 
and revenue demand of the largest ghatwalis of Tappa Sarath 
Peoghar. 

The land revenue is payable in monthly kists and for defaults 
the ghatwal is liable to pay interest at 12 per cent per 
annum. 


GJMwali 

mahai 

no. 

Name of Ghatwdli imhal. 

Area la acres 

Bent. 

LandBeyenae 

pajabie. 




1 

Bs. a. 

P* 

Es. a. p. 

1 

Satwan Nuf 

... 

9,788 

7,033 4 

0 

747 8 2 

2 

Ditto 

• • ■ 

9,999 

6,749 16 

0 

747 3 2 

3 

Gajiadili 


376 

506 0 

0 

36 4 3 

4 

Baharudih 

... 

1,197 

408 8 

0 

13 13 10 

6 

Peoli ... 


27,339 

15,883 8 

0 

1,483 11 9 

6 

Pathrol 

... 

79,763 

61,388 8 

0 

2,240 0 0 

7 

Saldaha 


23,022 

11,767 12 

0 

491 11 9 

8 

Tangidih 

... 

1,322 ! 

1,0C5 4 

0 

263 9 0 

9 

Dhanona 


4,688 ; 

3,243 8 

0 

107 11 9 

10 

Banhati 

... 

10,974 

7,107 4 

0 

606 13 10 

11 

Bisanpur 

*•« 

m 

285 12 

0 

30 14 11 

12 

Karajanptir 


20,336 

12,138 6 

0 

266 8 10 

1 

13 

Manjhtaiir 


2,653 

2,062 12 

0 

309 6 4 

14 

Burbai 

... 

47,869 

13,921 6 

0 

410 10 8 

15 

Gbati with Sikmi 
Ghatwalis Pindwri, 
arrow and Am- 
jora. 

60,424 

36,810 12 

0 

634 6 6 

16 

Deogharabad 

••• 

977 

1,762 4 

0 

322 2 2 

17 

Dbarampur 

#»• 

316 

301 0 

0 

13 13 10 

18 

Parbad 


742 

661 4 

0 

19 2 9 

19 

Gnmre 


17,734 

10,176 4 

0 

874 6 5 

20 j 

Dnmro 


7,627 j 

2,821 4 

0 

87 7 6 
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Uhaiwali 

mahal 

no.* 

Name of Ghatwaii mahat 

Area in acres. 

. Bent. 

Land Revenue 
payable. 




Rs. a. p. 

Bs. a. p. 

.,,21, 

Lakhoiia „• 

29,736 

17,382 6 0 

1,306 10 8 

2:5 

Knkraka 

13,712 

8,782 12 0 

943 0 0 

23 

Paraa Gurbad ««« 

2,313 

1,120 18 0 

61 2 6 

24 

Kbaraa 

470 

412 0 0 

14 14 10 

25 

Kbaxrbani 

118 

101 12 0 

2 2 2; 

26 

Tear Balia 

61,640 

33,086 0 0 

773 5 4 

27 

Robini 

47,546 

43,744 6 0 

2,368 12 11 

28 

Tiljuri 

1,390 

1,313 4 0 

240 14 11 

29 

^alar ,, 

1,502 

2,449 12 0 

427 11 9 

SO 

Gamardib ... 

1,026 

1,526 12 0 

68 11 11 

31 

Sarda Eakrab 

7,265 

4,149 12 0 

42 9 2 

82 

Bargunia 

7,023 

4,111 12 0 

364 10 8 

33 , 

Garsara 

18,300 

10,267 14 0 

321 1 1 

34 

Bagdaha 

2,102 

1,240 0 0 

62 14 11 

35 ' 

Mohonpur 

530 

866 0 0 

288 0 0 

36 

^ Kunjora 

8,830 

4,873 0 0 

107 11 9 

37 

Kajra ... 

2,319 

1,831 12 0 

58 10 8 

38 

Naniad 

23,797 

9,225 13 0 

214 6 5 

39 

Hainan gama 

40,754 

32,966 0 0 

3,479 7 6 

40 

Sarath 

2,228 

2,342 12 0 

298 10 8 

41 

Gobindpar „« 

1,011 

406 8 0 

14 0 8 

43 ■ 

Simra ... 

541 

1,121 0 0 

273 1 1 

43 

Gairo ... 

1,605 

457 4 0 

16 0 0 

44 

Jhikti Nisf 

8,298 

6.312 0 0 

1,321 14 0 

45 

Ditto 

8,298 

6,312 12 0 

660 15 0 

46 

Panasi 

17,608 

5,290 0 0 

240 0 0 
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tenures. 
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mahaX 

'.■•MJO.' 

Name of &katwcdi mahal 

Ar«a in acres. 

Barit. 

Land Bevenue 
payable. 




Rs. a. p. 

'Bs. ' a. p. 

47 

Fulcbiua 

9,991 

5,661 0 0 

214 6 5 

48 

Ehuridumar 

102 

26 12 0 

9 9 ' 7 

49 

GobiMpur 

1,649 

B88 12 0 

72 8 7 

50 

Eaaiganj 

213 

217 12 0 

17 1 1 


Siuglspur 

82 

123 4 0 , 

65 1 1 

, ,,;62 

Maharajpur ... i 

1,648 

739 8 0 

26 10 8 

6S 

15 boro ... i 

404 

351 4 0 

30 11 11 


Total 

1 . 

i 

23,493 13 1 


Another peculiar tenure found in the Deoghar subdivision 
is the mnJraiyati tenure, which is an artificial creation of 
recent time. In 1876-77, in the course of the settlement of 
that subdivision by Mr. Browne Wood, 80 men, who had 
been recognized as village headmen, presented a petition to 
Government, claiming that they were ryots having a right 
to transfer their holdings, add that the cultivators under them 
should be recorded as under-ryots dr korfadars with no right 
of occupancy. It was finally decided that the memorialists 
and others in a like position should be styled mulraiyats ; but 
the rights of other cultivators were protected by the record- 
of-rights drawn up by the Settlement Ofi&cer. Two criteria 
were set up for settling cMms to the status of a mulmiyat^ 
both of which should have Befen satisfied before a claim was 
allowed : — 

(1) that the claimant should be descendant of the 

original founder of the village; and 

(2) that the right of transfer of the mulmiyati interest 

had been exercised and established. 

In practice, sometimes one of these tests was applied, 
sometimes the other, rarely both and the result was Itjiat 
mulmtyati status had to be recorded in Sir H. McPhersor^s 
Settlement in 540 villages. A multaiyat is a village headman 
who possesses certain special ripts and is subject to certain 
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special incidents. He may transfer his mulmiyati right as 
a whole and to a single individual and a co-mulraiyat may 
similarly transfer only as a whole one to a single individual 
his specified share in the mulraiyati right including the 
ofi&cial holding (if any) correspondiiig to that share and the 
private holding, if any. The transferee needs recognition 
by the Deputy Commissioner. A Mulraiyat or his co-sharers 
may with the sanction of the SubdivisiDnal Officer partition 
their private holding and on receiving by partition a separate 
holding, a co-sharer (other than the mulraiyat himself) 
becomes an ordinary jamabandi ryot. This is equally 
applicable to. partition of a co-mnlraiyat' s private holding. 

The official holding eannot be partitioned. A mulraiyat or 
co-mulraiyat may with the consent of the Subdivisional 
Officer settle out his private holding as a whole or in part 
at the rental to ryots. Land so settled becomes ordinary 
rayati land of the village. When a mulraiyat or co-mulraiyat 
dies, the nearest male heir is entitled to succeed and if there 
be no male heir the Deputy Commissioner may permit a 
female heir to succeed. Only the private holding will pass 
and it will pass as an undivided whole to those who are heirs 
and the holding will continue to be private holding apper- 
training to the mulraiyati right. All succession has to be 
reported to the Subdivisional Officer and by him to the Deputy 
Commissioner who has to recognise the succession. The 
mulraiyat or the whole body of co-mulraiyats acting jointly 
may with the consent of the Deputy Commissioner surrender 
the right of transfer, in wliich case he (or they) becomes 
ordinary pradhan (or pradhann). If a mulraiyat dies without 
heirs or is dismissed for misconduct, there shall thereafter be 
no mulraiyat of the village. The Deputy Commissioner 
sba!), aft^^r consulting the proprietor, either appoint a pradhan 
or declare the village khas. If a co-mulraiyat dies without 
an heir or is dismissed, the Deputy Commissioner may 
appoint another co-mulraiyat or take such other action for 
the disposal of the deceased or dismissed co-mulraiyaV s 
rights and the pei'formance of his duties, as. he deems best 
after consulting the proprietor, villagers and other co- 
mulraiyat$> During the revision settlement of 1922 — 1935, 
there were only 448 mulraiyati villages against 540 during 
the settlement of Sir PI. McjPhersonw 

A peculiar service tenure also exists in the Jamtaraf^kafc 
subdivision and the holders ^ are known as the Ghat jagk^Unds 
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ChauMdars. They are holders of jagir lands the grahis of 
which were made to them by the Eaja of Nagore (Birbhum) 
before the Permanent Settlement. Some of these jagirs 
consist of lands in the Jamtara subdivision and some lands 
partly iu Birbhum and partly in Jamtara and some lands 
wholly situated in Birbhum. In return for these grants the 
chauMdars were required to watch the roads leading to the 
town of Bajnagar, the seat of the former Raja of Birbhum, 
that is their duties were to guraJrd passes which are now 
situated in the district of the Santal Parganas. At the 
Pernianent Settlement no assessment of revenue was made 
on these jagir lands. Under orders contained in Bengal 
Government letter no. , dated the 22nd August 1889, 

it is the duty of the Magistrate of Birbhum to look after the 
lands in his district which are held as service tenures by 
chaukidars workiog in the Santal Parganas. In 1895, a 
Ghat Chaukidari Fund was estabhshed in the Jamtara 
subdivision and the services of the Jamtara Ghat Chaukidars 
were consummated so that they made cash payments in lieu 
of giviag their services. In 1900 the Government of Bengal 
in their letter no. 2968- J., dated the 2nd August 1900 
directed that the same system of resumption and settlement 
of Chaukidari Jagirs which was adopted in the district of 
Birbhum should be extended to these parts of the Santail 
Parganas where the services of the Ghat Chaukidars were 
no longer required. Mr. Bompas who was the Deputy 
Commissioner at the time strongly recommended for these 
orders in regard to the Jamtara Ghat Chaukidars and in 
Bengal Government Judicial Department letter no. 1760-J., 
dated the 14th March 1903, it was directed that the orders of 
1900 should be held in abeyance as far as regards the subdivi- 
sion of Jamtara and that the arrangement under which the 
Ghat Chaukidars in this subdivision make voluntary payments 
in lieu of personal service should continue. The rents paid by 
the Ghat Chaukidars are credited to this Ghat Chaukidari 
Fund for which a personal ledger account has been opened 
in the Treasury with the sanction of the Auditor-General and 
amount at the credit of the Fund is spent on — ? 

(1) Pay of Sardars, centre muharrirs, and chaukidars 

appointed as substitutes of the Ghat Chaukidars 

for rendering police duties. 

(2) Uniforms of Sardars. 
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(3) Construction of and repairs to Chaukidari Bungar 

lows alnd centre houses and any other building 
necessary for the administration of the Police 
system in force in the Jaintara subdivision. 

(4) Supply of law books, stationery seals, thumb 

impression apparatus, hand cuffs, rope and 
other articles necessary for the conduct of police 
duties of sardars and chaukidars. 
and (5) Rewards to chaukidars and sardars for good work. 

The jagirs of the Ghat Chaukidars being pure service 
tenures are inalienable and impartible. The holder is 
personally liable for service and although the right of the 
jagir holder to commute such personal service for a money 
payment for his own life time is recognised, a service must 
be rendered for these service lands if Government calls upon 
the holder of the tenure to render service in lieu of payment 
of certain sum of money. The holder of the service tenure 
must then provide some one to render the service required, 
failing that he loses the tenure. 

The extent to which the village headman system obtains 
in the Saiital Parganas may be gathered from the figures 
shown below :• — 


Number of villages. 


Area. 

Pradhani. 

MulraiyatL 

Khas. 

Total. 

Damin-i~koh 

... 1,933 


.. j 

1,933 

Zarnindari area 

... 6,825 

488 

1,755 

9,068 

Total 

... 8,758 

488 

1,765 

11,001 

The position 

of the village 

headmen was 

first definitely 


defined in the course of Mr. Browne Wood’s settlement, 
which dealt with two main classes, viz., the Santal manjhi, 
or representative of the village community, and the mmtagir, 
or lessee, who was often an outside speculator, to whom a 
zamindar leased a village for a term of years. The principle 
followed by Mr. Wood in making appointments of headmen 
in villages was to confirm existing lessees if they were really 
representative villagers, whose selection as headmen was 
acceptable alike to the ryots and the zamiodars. Hong 
continued possession as a mere farmer was held to confer no 
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right of occopancy or title to settlement. When an existing 
lessee refused settlement and no suitable headmen could be 
found, the village was settled Wias with the proprietor. The 
chief prerogatives of the headmen were (1) his commission, 
levied at the rate of one anna per rupee of rent from /the 
village ryots (in addition to their rent) and of one anna per 
rupee to be deducted from the rent payable to the landlord ; 
(2) his enjoyment of the official holding called the manjhi 
man (now called pradhani or mustajiri jot ) ; (3) his right to 
hold rent-free, during the currency of the settlement, land 
reclaimed by himself from the waste; and (4) his right to 
receive rent at half the settlernent rates, for the same 
period, for all land reclaimed by other ryots of the village. 
In 1891 the priniciples followed at this settlement in the 
appointment and dismissal of headmen were embodied in a 
set of rules issued by the Commissioner, Mr. Quinn, and 
known as '‘Quinn’s Eules,” which prohibited the appointment 
of non-residents and all subdivision and transfer of the office 
of headman, and detailed the grounds on which headman 
might be dismissed. These rules have been followed ever 
since, and are part and parcel of the agrarian law of the 
district. 

Briefly, the position of the headman, (pradhan) is as follows. 
He is appointed by the Deputy Commissioner after consulting 
the zamindar and ryots, and the man appointed must be accept- 
able to the latter. The nearest m^le heir, if fit, has a preferen- 
tial claim to the appointment : if he is a minor, he may be 
appointed with a sarhrahkar to manage for him till he attains 
his majority. The headman may be dismissed by the Deputy 
Commissioner for misconduct, e.g. for dishonesty and for 
oppressing the ryots. He is entitled to collect from the 
village ryots commission at the rate of one anna per rupee 
in excess of the settled rent and to receive from the proprie- 
tor at eacli hist commission at the rate of one anna per rupee 
of village rent collected from the ryots and paid to the prop- 
rietor provided he pays on or before the kist date the settled 
rent due for the kist . For all payments of rent to the proprie- 
tor he gets a rent receipt in form prescribed in Bengal Govern- 
ment notification no. 1339-?Li.K., dated the 1st March 1904, 
and at the end of the year an annual quittance receipt in the 
form prescribed in Government notification no, 5247 — S.-90- 
E., dated the 7th June 1926. If the proprietor without reason- 
ible aans§ to giy^ the headman the annual quittance. 
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receipt, he is liable to prQgechtioii tinder section 28 of Regula- 
tion III of 1872. In the Damin-i-koh the system of commis- 
sion is different from that obtaining in the zamindari areas 
for the headman gets no commission from the ryots but he 
gets commission from Q-overnment at the following rates if 
full payment is made 

On or before the 15th March ... 8 per cent. 

Between 16th and 20th March ... 7^ ,, 


Between 21st and 25th March ... 7 

Between 26th and Slst March ... 6 


and the Deputy Gommissionor may also in special circum- 
stances grant commi^ion not exceeding 6 per cent if full 
payment is made after the 31st March. 

A village headman may also sue jointly in one suit aU or 
any number of ryots of the village for rent due from them 
and he may file any such suit without payment of court-fees 
and' in such case the proper court-fees is the first charge on 
the decree. When the decree is passed the court of its own 
motion and without any application from the headman starts 
execution proceedings against the defaulting ryots. The 
period of limitation of suits by pradhans against ryots is 3 
years but the limitation of suits for arrears of rent by prop- 
rietors against village headman is only one year from the date 
on which the arrears become due. If the headman defaults 
in paying the village rent he is liable to dismissa'l and eviction 
from the whole or part of his private holding in execution of 
rent decrees obtained by the proprietor. Dismissal always 
involves the loss of the official holding which attaches to the 
post of headman. Eviction is the last resort and is discretionary 
with the Deputy Comnjissioner. If no jamabandi ryot 
comes forward to take settlement of the evicted private jote 
of the pradhan on payment of all arrears, usufructuary posses- 
sion of the evicted jote is given to the proprietor for a definite 
number of years to clear off his arrears and the village is kept 
temporarily khas till a suitable candidate for headmanship 
comes forward. All lands which a headman holds or in which 
he has a share under the same proprietor constitute, the private 
jote which is security for the village rent. His co-sharers are 
equally liable with himself. The headman has also a right 
to enjoy rent-free such of .the village waste as he reclaims 
himself aP4 settlement pates 
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for so rniioh of the waste as ryots reclaim. As regards hold- 
iogs that have become vacant on account of the desertion of 
ryots or their death without heirs, it is provided that the 
headman shaill settle the entire holding with one or other of 
the following, giving preference in the order mentioned :—(l) 
with resident jamahancU vjots ol the same community; (2) 
with himself, if resident, or with a resident jamabandi ryot of 
a different community; (3) with himself, if non-resident, or 
with a non-resident jamabandi ryot; and (4) with a non- 
jamahandi ryot. The term jamabandi ryot, it may be 
explained, is held to include the children and heirs of jama- 
bandi ryots, and for the purpose of resettlement and reclama“ 
tioB does not include persons who have come into the village 
solely by purchase; the latter are called kharida ryots. In 
the Damin-i-koh preference is given to a non-resident jama- 
bandi ryot ol the same community over a resident jamabandi 
ryot of a different community. A settlement with any) person 
other than a resident jamabandi ryot of the same community 
requires the approval of the Subdivisional Officer. 

Other duties incumbent on the headman are to perform 
certain police functions, the cJiaukidars being subordinate to 
him, to collect ohauhidari and other dues, to see that village 
irrigation works are kept in repair, and to look after village 
roads, boundary marks, camping and grazing grounds, 
rights ^ village remains unaltered till a fresh rent- 

roll is prepared under 'Regulation III of 1872 or Regulation 
11 of 1886, The rent of a ryot’s holding is similarly fixed, 
but a ryot taking up new land is liable to pay rent to the 
headman for it at half the prevailing rates. Except in a few 
areas, the interest of an occupancy ryot in his holding is non- 
transferable. If a holding is abandoned, the village ryots 
have a preferential claim to settlement; and the district autho- 
rities take active steps to evict from the land any person who 
obtains possession of a ryot’s holding to the prejudice of the 
rights of the villagers. It is provided — (1) that jaTnabandi 
ryots have a preferential right to settlement of waste land for 
reclamation but not the right to reclaim without the permis- 
sion of the headman in some shape or other; (2) that no 
waste land may be settled with an outsider without the consent 
of the Subdivisional Officer and proprietor ; ‘ (3) that no sal or 
reserved trees may be cut down in order to reclaim without 
the consent of the proprietor; (4) that the ryots, if dissatisfied 
with the action of the headman in settling waste lands, or 
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of the proprietor in nnreasonably refusing to permit the cutting 
of sal or reserved trees for reclamation, may appeal to the 
Subdi visional Officer, who has the necessary powers of inter- 
vention. iRyots cannot be evicted from their holdings except 
by order of the Deputy Gommissioner under section 26, Regula- 
tion II of 1886, which runs : — “ A ryot, whether recorded 
as possessing a right of occupancy or not, shall not be ejected 
from his holding otherwise than in execution of an order of 
the Deputy Commissioner/’ It has been held that a sub- 
tenant or under-ryot is entitled to the protection of this 
provision of the law^ This ruling has tended to prevent sub- 
lettmg, as also has another ruling to the effect that rent cannot 
be recovered from a sub-tenant at higher than settlement 
rates. As regards inheritance, the person or persons who have 
been resident in the village, and have taken their part in the 
management of the family jat, are the only persons entitled 
to succeed to it as heirs onUhe death of the head of the family 

Ryoti rights are transferable only in a small portion of the Transfer 
district (about 250 square miles) along the borders of Birbhum, 

Malda and Murshidabad, in the khas villages of Ambar, Raj- 
mahal, Muhammadabad and Sultanabad. In this area, which 
is inhabited mostly by Bengalis, transfers have been so 
frequent as to constitute a custom or have been recognizeu 
by Governtoent and the Settlement Officers. Elsewhere 
ti’i.nf-fer hns been prohibited owing to the ahnscH whicK it 
caused. The practice of transfer sprung up soon after the 
conclusion of Mr, Wood’s settlement, which gave the ryote 
stability of tenure and fixity of rents. The result was that 
occupancy rights became valuable, and the village usurer 
was not slow to see that here lay a ready means of circumvent- 
ing the usury laws. In a very short time court and private 
sales of ryoti holdings became so numerous as to attract the 
attention of the local officers and of Government, and within 
10 years of the settlement it was estimated that there had 
been about 10,000 cases of the former and 40,000 of the latter. 

The evil became so great that first the local courts and then 
Government found it necessary to declare that all transfers 
not clearly covered by the settlement record were illegal. The 
orders of Government to this effect were passed in 1887, and 
the practice of open transfer was immediately checked; but 
transfers in a disguised form continued, and for the following 
ten years the local officers had to be constantly on the watch 
to check the village lands passing into the hands of persons 
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whose intrusion within the village community would have 
been harmful. When Mr. McPherson’s settlement took place 
the orders, which had gradually been embodied in the agrarian 
case law of the district, were gathered together in the settle- 
ment rules and were sanctioned by Government in 1900. 
Subsequently the prohibition of contained in those 

rules was embodied in the substantive law of the district by 
the enactment of Eegulation IH of 1908, by which new 
section (27) to that effect was added to Eegulation III of 
1872. 

In the revision settlement (1922—^5) rights of transfer of 
ryoti holdings have been recorded in-— 

47 Bengali Khas villages of pargsna Mxihammadabad. 

B ,, ,, „ „ Parimaureswar. 

57 Kbas villages of pargans Babadur-pnr. 

5 „ „ j, ,, Makrain. 


44 ,> „ „ „ ^amm. 

B M ,, ,v Akbamagar. 

7 ,, „ „ CMtolia. 

1 ,, „ », ,f Bukanpur, 

9 j? » ,> „ Ein^toagar, 

927 yy yy 

2 tf j? >> jy X^asbai^arx* 

96 Bengali Khas villages of pargana Ambar. 

92 „ ,, „ yy „ S’^ltanabad. 

A list of these villages is given below. In p.argana 
Sultanabad, the purchaser must be a cnltivating ryot of the 
pargana. This restriction does not apply to transfers in other 
parganas : — 


Name of 

Name of pargana. police>-8tatioja. 
Mubammadabad 

(47 villages) ... Circle Amjora , 


Jupisdietion 

list Name of villageB. 
number. 


10 Bilkandi. 

12 Silajuri. 

14 Joytara. 

10 Chanlia. 

23 Mebdipur. 

30 Babuganj. 

83 Adejcba. 

36 Bumra. 

37 Aiakpatbar. 

38 Mabulpur. 

89 Cbampapbuli. 
40 Gobindpur. 

48 Amjora, 
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Name of pargana, 

Muhammadabad-^ 

concld. 


Darim aureswar 
(3 villages) ... 


Bahadurpur 
(57 villages) ... 


Name of 

Jurisdietion 

police-station. 

list 

number. 

Name of villages, 

Circle Patjore .. 

, 12 

Bargbata. 

13 

Tangdaba. 


15 

Klsmat Paisa. 


20 

Banabandb. 


26 

Pakuria. 


27 

Jamgram. 


29 

Patjore. 


80 

Bbodda. 


31 

Nabagram. 


40 

Cbak Paisa. 


10 

42 

Nandna. 

Circle Banekuli 

15 

Murguni- 


25 

Banskuli. 


26 

Eumirkbala. 

Circle Kumi?<iabs 7 

Sadipur. 


9 

Tasarkata. 


19 

Eburidumar. 


20 

Bbadka. 


27 

Giripur. 


80 

Kumirdaba. 


4 

85 

Hakibatpur. 

Ciroje Sukjora 

2 

Mobesbpur. 


7 

Patbra. 


11 

Sukjora. 


18 

Ranigram. 


15 

Cbota Eamti. 


16 

Paribarpur, 


18 

Ektals. 


19 

Takipur. 


20 

Kulubandi. 


17,21 

Narangi. 


23 

Bara Kamti. 


7/28 

Amdiba Cbak. 

Circle Db^^hara 33 

Lakbijol. 


34 

Bbirnagar. 


39 

Maluti. 

B^harwa 

2 

Malin. 

5 

Rasulpur. 


21 

Sibpur. 


22 

Binapara. 


23 

Sbampur. 


24 

Kusmi Lakbipur, 


41 

Purulia Bilan. 


42 

Bisbimpur. 


43 

Purulia Dangal, 


45 

gfirispur. 
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Hame of Jurisdiction 

Name of pargana. police-station. list Name of villages. 

number. 

Bahadurpur — Bajmahal ... 59 Pabaria Bazar. 

72 Kazibagh, 

7S Basulpur. 

105 Singaria. 

143 Chbota Nimgacbhi. 

146 Chandipur. 

147 Musbapur. 

148 Jonka. 

150 Chbota Bindin. 

151 Banipur. 

176 NuraL 
182 Ghatra. 

187 Sitarampur. 

188 Kaluapara. 

190 Kamalpur. 

191 Bansbhaia. 

192 Kelabari. 

193 Firozabad, 

194 Jot Chohar. 

198 Bara Sangat. 

201 Birampur. 

202 Manglanundpur, 

203 Ghurucharanpur. 

206 Atapur. 

207 Suratbati. 

208 Srirampur Sahaua. 

210 Gai Gangaprosad. 

212 Kamal liandi. 

213 Miapur. 

216, 217 Masna Miapur, 

219 Geropokhar. 

221 Lai Chandpur. 

222 Burga Baspur. 

223 Basulpur. 

225 Kesobati. 

226 Nawapara. . 

227 Pharakpur. 

228 Bistupur. 

229 Ghandsar. 

230 Jagatbati Ghandsar. 

231 Asaritok. 

238 Mansa Chandi (Clihit). 

237 Kathalbari, 

238 Asrito Chota. 

239 Begunganj* 

242 Miruagar. 

229/254 Arazi Shergarh. 

Makrain 

(5 villages) ... Barharwa ... 177 Bariapur, 

178 Jagarnathpur. 

182"' \ Faridpur. ; 

183 Garjanpara. 

186 Bishunpur. 
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NamS'.pf ;.■, 
Nam© ol |)argaiia* police-statloa, 

Jamui 

(44 Tillages) Bajmalial 


Akbar N^ar 

(8 villages) ... Bajmahal 
Cbitolia 

(7 villages) ... Eajmabal 


Jurisdiction 

list Name of villages, 
number* 


1 Narampur Cbacbar. 

2 J amnighat* 

4 Nurpur. 

7 Paebkatia. 

8 Jagi ^Cbak. ■ 

9 Obat Salempur.., 

10 Gbat Sbebbacbak. 

23 Beorgama. ■ ^ 

87 ■ Kartikdanga. 

43 ■ Kalian Gbak. 

51 Sonar Gbak, ' 

52 Kazlgaon* 

S6, Gidar Marl, 

S7 : Bumduma* 

107 MarakoL 

108 Natbucbak. 

109 Gadiobak. 

110 Enaitpur. 

111 Liladanga. 

112 Sonarcbak Obota. 
116 Parana, 

120 Bam Cbauki. 

121 Obota Gbitolia, 

122 Bamangawan, 

123 Bogla Marni, 

124 Haripur, 

125 Jogicbak. 

126 Ealbandb. 

127 Nawgai, 

129 Manikpur, 

130 Obota Harobandpur. 

131 Srikundi. 

132 Bbarampur* 

133 NainsuMi. 

134 Barlagbat. 

135 Bandiba. 

136 Bara Harcbaudpur. 

137 Andar Kbuta, 

138 Eampur, 

139 Babupur. 

140 Tinpabar, 

218 Masna. 

248 Mabesbpur, 

249 Mabesbpur Gbak. 

12 Moticbak, 

24 Sobbanpur, 

39 Mebdipur. 

13 Kancbanpur. 

14 Tulsipati, 

16 Gajp. 


S18 


Sim'AS; PAJ^tAWAS. 


WaiTio Name df JurisaioMon 

me of pargana. polioe-station. list Name of villages. 


Cbitohar— conoid. Bajmabal— conoid. 


Bukanpur 
(1 village) 

Enaitnagar 
(9 villages) 


Eajmaiial 


Kankjol© 

(227 villages) ... Pakaur 


Bariiarwa 


number. 

16 

17 

18 
41 


Beldar Cbak. 

Batsol. 

Lalmatia urf Banwarkol, 

Gosaintola, 


29 Eaibazar. 


114 

149 

152 

153 
232 

235 

236 
153 
252 


MaBadevpur. 

Sutiarpara. 

Eisun Nawada, 

Pancbwara. 

Ebaspura. 

Madia-Amanatsarkar, 

Sukhpara. 

Amanat Sarkar. 


236 

253 Amanat Sarkar. 

* f J Bberapokbar. 

61 Bara Dbansaria. 
^ Eitajhor. 

65 Pitambara. 

102 Matburkali. 

124 Obatarpara. 

'^jobind. 

143 Sabapur. 

150 Manikpara. 

107 Habinagar. 

4 Tetulia. 

0 Abitikar. 

7 Nagripara. 

® ^atgaebbi. 

0 Cbapugaon. 
Grramsir. 

11 Gora. 

^21 Eampur. 

14 Cbandpur, 

15 Eanigram. 
lb Madboapara. 

18 Cbandipur. 

S 

27 Eatanpur. 
Barbarwa. 

QO 

Tmtundi, 
of .^^galpara. 

®4 Mirzapur. 
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Nam^ df pargana. police-station, 
Kank j ole — contd, Barliarwa — eofitd. 


Jurisdiction 

list 

number. 

Name of villages. 

35 

Bliimpara. 

86 

BataiL ^ 

88 

Sabda Cbotagargram. 

44 

Cbandalipara. 

47 

Cbandi Jhapria. 

48 

Sudkbor, 

49 

Bbat Bokbaria. 

60 

Jot Jsgat. 

51 

Jot Mohesh. 

52 

Jot IJdbab. 

58 

Nizampur. 

5i 

Mabarajpur. 

56 

Banidanga. 

57 

Pitambarpur. 

58 

Jot Mabesb. 

59 

Jot Biseswar. 

60 

Bisor.. 

61 

Kisbnapur. 

62 

Outgram. 

65 

Mabesbgbati. 

66 

Kankjole. 

67 

Mirzapur. 

68 

Srikunda. 

69 

Sriballavpur. 

70 

Haribara. 

71 

Srikantapara. 

72 

Jamalpur. 

78 

Andbar Kotba, 

74 

Madbuapara. 

75 

Mabadespur. 

76 

Agloi. 

77 

Cbandpur. 

78 

Basna. 

79 

NaksimaL 

80 

Hastipara.. 

81 

Jubibona. 

82 

Niscbintapur. 

83 

Dburpal Mababatpur. 

84 

Milik Mababatpur. 

86 

Milik Mababatpur Jagir, 

87 

Ghat Mababatpur. 

88 

Nijgram Mababatpur. 

89 

Ni&ebintpur. 

90 

Dompara. 

91 

Dpmpara., 

92 

Goalpara. 

93 

Goalpara. 

94 

Bara Asiia (Bara Taraf). 

95 

Bara Asiia (Obota Taraf). 

96 

Cbbota Asiia (Bara Taraf). 
Cbbota Asiia (Obota’ 

Taraf). 

97 

105 

Palasbbona. 




sANm mrganas. 


Name pf Jurisdiction 

Name of pargana. police-station. list' Name of villages 

number. 


Kankjole — contd, Barharwar — contd. 


L 106 Kalinagar. 

107 I)ariaj)ur., 

110 Sbamjot. 

113 Birnatbpur. 

114 Jalalpur. 

117 Fatebpur. 

118 Milik Bajbaliavpur. 

119 Mokanpur, 

120 Jampur. 

122 Tkopgram. 

123 Burgapur. 

125 Ckak Itwa Kanaidanga. 

126 Ramnagar. 

128 Narainpur. 

129 Baikuntbapur. 

130 Satrampur. 

162 Obbirampur. 

184 Debu. 

185 Basantpur. 

136 Nayapara. 

187 Kamalpur. 

188 Kalu, 

189 Beldanga. 

140 Rameswarpur, 

141 GourajUg. 

142 Bbawanandpur. 

143 Pipra. 

144 Simla. 

145 Ganesbpur. 

146 Barari. 

147 Pabarpur. 

148 Maslandpur. 

149 Mabatapur, 

150 Nurpur.' 

151 Abratpla. 

153 Asanpur. 

iff (Jbppram). 

tff (Basna). 

157 Jalakar Jagti. 

iKQ (Gaziapara). 

tAA (Bade Gaziapara). 

100 Mirzapur Kburd. 

161 Badrudinpur. 

162 Cband Bi»bi 
108 Maabupurf 

164 Ruppur. 

165 Salema. 

166 Kurai. 

167 Jfot Ragbu, 

168 Bebbatp ur. 

Gopalpur. 

171 Gopalpur. 

-*•*-1 Hripaspur, 

172 Milik Goalkbore. 
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Kame of Jurisdiction 

Name of pargana. police-station. list Name of villages. 

number. 


Kankjole — contd. Barharwa — concld. 174 

Ooalkhore. 

179 

Bir Kendua. 

180 

Lodhopara (Gbhit)^ 

184 

Milik Bindupara. 

185 

Bindup&ra 

188 

Nijband. 

189 

Chaul Qhhola. 

190 

Kesabpur. 

192 

Chakladaha. 

193 

Saialpur. 

195 

Belpabari. 

196 

Mebodipur. 

197 

Kans Nawada. 

200 

Chandanpur. 

202 

Bhagwatipur. 

203 

Binodpur. 

204 

Kushkhetra. 

205 

Attaullah. 

206 

Bijoypur. 

208 

Majurkola. 

224 

Siulidanga. 

225 

Bara Sonakar. 

47 

238 

Jagat Bati. 

207 

239 

Kashipara. 

133 

240 

Kaslea Sirasin. 

162 

241 

Kisto Bati. 

Rajmahal ... 5 

Khardighi Jairampur. 

6 

Jairampur. 

11 

Mukimpur. 

21 

Saidpur Buzrug. 

22 

Saidpur. 

25 

Malahitola. 

26 

Arazi Makinpur. 

27 

Kaska. 

28 

Begambad. 

30 

Mahasingpur. 

31 

Mundo Mala. 

82,34 

Milik Mahasingpur. 

33 

Arazi Mahasingpur. 

36 

Kartikdanga. 

40 

Hathigarh. 

58 

Gunihari. 

60 

Jainabad. 

61 

Said Bazar. 

62 

Jumabag. 

63 

Mohanpur. 

64 

Mirzabazar. 


21 



3^2 SAKTAL pargaMas. 

Name of Jurisdiction 

Name of pargana. police-Btation. list Name of villages* 

number. 

Kankjoie— cowcld. Eajmahal— concld. 65 Gordhua. 

66 Bolda. 

67 Dewanhat. 

68 Naugharia. 

69 Turtipur. 

70 Khardighi. 

74 Godaganj. 

76 Nageswarbag. 

77 Muskibagh. 

78 Sukhabar. 

80 Alampur. 

82 Birpur.. 

84 Begampur. 

85 Pbulbagh. 

86 Malkaska. 

87 Kasimgunj. 

88 Mainatolao. 

89 Nayabazar. 

90 Dilabarpur. 

91 Moglanichak. 

93, 99 Rajabazar. 

94 Alibagh. 

95 Fategunjpur. 

98 Paranpur. 

100 Mastangarh, 

102 Samaspur, 

103 Lakhipur Sujanpur. 

; 104 Brahmajamalpur. 

106 Bbulabar. 




141 

Baikunthapur. 



142 

Bara Nimgachi. 



145 

Bhuliar. 



168 

Rampur. 



170 

Talbona. 



171 

Patna, 



172 

Jamnagar. 



173 

Udbua. 



174 

Pbudkipur. 



175 

Sarfarajgunj, 



240 

Narsingpur. 



241 

Sail Mabamadpur. 



243 

Mabesbbatban . 



244 

Mabesbbatban Arazi, 

Basbazari 


245 

Radbanagar. 

(2 villages) ... 

Pakaur 

... 142 

Jamserpur. 

Ambar 


149 

Panebgacbbi. 

(95 villages) .. 

. Pakaur 

■■ ■ 11 ■ 

Banbikrampur. 



19 

Syamsanra. 



51 

Ramcbandrapur. 



52 

Birgopalpur. 



53 

Badpur, 
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K&me of 

Name of pargana. polioe-station. 
Ambar — contd, Pakaur — contd. 


3S^ 


Jurisdiction 

list 

number. 

Name of villages. 

m 

Maiaxpur. 

68 

Rajapur. 

69 

Harishobandrapur, 

70 

Kumarpur. 

74 

Pbulpaiiari* 

75 

Sagrampur. 

76 

SatrukM. 

85 

Sundarpur. 

96 

Sigdla. 

101 

Kartickpara. 

103 

Piralipur. 

104 

HamruL 

105 

Kirtipur. 

no 

Chengadanga. 

114 

Chotapara mf Harishpara. 

116 

Bahirgram. 

117 

Gopalpur. 

118 

NiscMntapur. 

120 

Chak Balarampur. 

121 

Piadapur. 

123 

Hiranandpur. 

126 

Baliharpur, 

127 

Kalikapur. 

128 

Pakaur. 

130 

Isbaqpur. 

131 

Joykristapur urf Narain- 
khoL 

132 

Fatepur. 

133 

Lakhinarayanpur. 

134 

Anpanagar. 

135 

Kusumanagar. 

136 

Bbabanipur. 

137 

Kristacliandrapur. 

138 

Ramohandrapur. 

139 

Radbanagar. 

140 

Kristanagar. 

141 

Nabarpara. 

144 

Dubrajpur, 

145 

Kilbilnagar. 

146 

Baidyanathpur. 

147 

Madanmobanpur. 

148 

Alampur urf Gagan- 

pabari. 

151 

liami. 

152 

I'aranagar. 

153 

Cbandrapara. 

154 

Rabaspur. 

155 

Sonapur. 

156 

Manirampur. 

157 

Nawada. 

158 

Haribara. 

159 

Gandbaipur. 

160 

Kabilpur. 

161 

Obandpur. 



m 


SaMTAI. MtlfeAl^Ag. 


^amc 6l pargana. 
Ambar — concJd, 


Sultanabad 
(92 villages) 


Natne of Jurisdiction 


. police-station* list 
number. 

Pakaur—concld. 162, 164 
163 

165 

166 

167 

168 

169 

170 

171 

172 
173,174 

177 

178 
180 
182 

183 

184 

185 

186 
188 

189 

190 
116 

191 
171 

192 
116 
198 

m 

m 

116 

195 
104 

196 

Hiranpur ... 17 

18 
19 

39 

40 

41 

42 
96 
98 

122 


Pakuria ... 76 

100 
102 
■ 127, 
'128 


Name of villages* 


Ajna Arazi. 

Pirtbinagar. 

Cbakdamiha. 

Ragbunandanpur. 

Gangarampur. 

Ballabhpur. 

Bebpur. 

Bhabanipur. 

Sbababajpur. 

Auladauga. 

Farsba & Jbikarhati. 
Cbakmiiripiir. 

Kismat Lakbanpur. 
Lakbanpur. 

Kismat Kadamsair. 

Udainarainpur. 

Jbikarhati. 

Bikrampur. 

Raghimatbpur. 

Sitapabari. 

Gooripur. 

Nasipur. 

Bahirgram Kilbarpata. 

Ghak Umarpur. 

Jbandu Nawapara. 

Bipranandigram. 

Jbandu Gauesbpur. 

Hamrul. 

Hiranpur Kbas. 
Cbandipur. 

Ranipur. 

Deogbaria. 

Nayagram. 

Gouripur. 

Tarapur Kbas, 

Torai. 

Bebpur. 

Gouripur. 

Pakuria. 

Batrikund. 

Parulia. 

Bagrapara. 

Solla, 
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Name of pargana. 
Sultanabad — contd. 


Name of Jurisdiction 
police-station, list Name of villages, 
number. 


Pakuria-— concEd, 


Maheshpur 


. 129 

Sreedharpara, 

136 

Nunadanga. 

137 

Bananabagram. 

140 

Palashi. 

' 141 

Umapahari. 

151 

Goplanagar. 

75 

Askandha. 

118 

Debinagar. 

147 

Sherpur. 

151 

Paranpur. 

152 

Magobona. 

193 

Ehagra. 

195 

Dulaipur. 

196 

Manikpur. 

“ 197 

Barkura. 

198, 232 

Basta Khas. 

213 

Joynagar. 

225 

Ragburampur. 

226 

Meerpur. 

228 

Birkhti. 

229 

Khisalpur. 

230 

Darajpur. 

231 

Golabari. 

236 

Ookulpur. 

237 

Kamardanga. 

2hP 

Makdampur. 

239 

Serajpur. 

240 

Silempur. 

243 

Nandanpur. 

246 

Anapur. 

247 

Saratpur. 

250 

Maheshpur. 

251 

Babupur. 

254 

Chandrapur. 

256, 260 

Laogaon. 

261 

Pratabpur. 

262 

Khanpur. 

263 

Anupdanga. 

266 

Ilaspur. 

268 

Kulbona. 

269 

Gokulnagar. 

270 

Ghanashyampur. 

271 

Lakhipur Bajotola. 

273 

Dubrajpur Klias. 

274 

Lakhipur. 

275 

Rampur. 

276 

Joypur Barunga. 

277 

Kartickpara. 

278 

Shyampur. 

280 

Amritpur. 

281 

Bhuighara. 

283 

Bhimpuri. 

;■ 284 

Englishpara. 



Parganas 

and 

tappas. 


S26 SANTAL PABGANAS. 

Name ol Jurisdiction 

Name o! pargana. police-station. list Name of viiiages, 

number. 

Sultanabad — cowcid, Mabesbpur— condd. 285 Nurai. 

286 Sonarpara. 

287 Kanijhara. 

288 Chaptura. 

289 Katsalla. 

291 Simpur. 

292 Garbari. 

298 Cliapgawan. 

294 SububiL 

295 Atiapara. 

296 jDharmakhanpara. 

297 Kagajpur. 

298 Tetulia. 

299 Kansadighi. 

300 Raghunathpur. 

301 Bhatanda. 

302 Rajapur. 

803 Jagannathpur. 

804 Bamdama. 

305 Gadarpara. 

806 Madburbagan. 

307 Bara. 

308 Senpur. 

809 Paisa. 

810 Kuarpur. 

811 Barkura. 

812 Chandipur. 

818 Gangadda. 

814 Bahapur. 

315 Badipur. 

316 Ranga. 

76/842 Benodepur. 

262/845 Kanaipur Clihit. 

276/846 Maborapur Obhit. 

276/847 Joypur Chhit-Nayagram. 

The following is a list of the revenue parganas and tappas 
of each subdivision, which, with the Damin-i-koh, constitute 

Subdivision, Pargana or tappa. 

Jamtara ... f Kundabit Karaya. 
i Pabbia. 

Pakaur ... 

I^Akbarnagar. 

! ' Bahadurpur.,' ■■ 
Cbitaulia. 
Inayatnagar..^;/ 
iirajznaJdiai ji Jamuni. 

I ' Kankjol.';; 

Makrain. 

' I^TeliagarM. 


the Santal Pargartas. 
Subdivision. Pargana or tappa. 

fBelpatta. 

I Darin Mauleswar 
Dumka ^ (part). 

I Hand we. 

L Mubammadabnd. 
Deogbar ... Saratb Deogbar. 
f Amlamatia. 

I Barkop, 

I Godda. 

Gpdda ... i Manibari, 

Passoi. 

I Patsunda. 
LSuItanab^ (part). 



CHAPTER Xm. 


gbn!bbal administeation. 

The administration of the Santal Parganas is conducted 
under special Regulations, the necessity of which was 
lished by the Santa! rebellion of 1856 and has been confirmed moks, 
by the experience of more than 50 years. The enquiry into 
the causes of the rebellion brought to light the unsuitabihty 
of the regulation system to the Santal Parganas, inhabited 
as they are by the Santals and other races far behind Bengalis 
in civiUzation. Accordingly, by Act XXXVII of 1855, these 
parganas were formed into a district and exempted from the 
operation of the general Regulations and Acts, as well as of 
any laws subsequently passed in which the district was not 
specially mentioned, except in regard to civil suits above 
Rs. 1,000 in value, the collection of revenue in permanently- 
settled estates, the sale of lands for arrears of revenue, etc. 

The exempted tract was placed undej the Commissioner of the 
Bhagalpmr Division assisted by a Deputy Commissioner and a 
nun: her of Assistant and Extra Assistant Commiss' oners. lr> 

1856 a few simple rules for civil and criminal administration 
were laid down for the guidance of these officers ; and for some 
years the Santal Parganas were administered on a strict non- 
Regulation system. The chief principles of this system were 
that (1) no advocates, no pleaders or mukhtars, and no middle- 
men between Government officers and the people were 
permitted ; (2) the contact with the people was direct ; 

(3) there was no regular police ; and (4) the spirit of the laws 
not in force was regarded, but no technical forms were allowed. 

When the memory of the Santal rebellion grew fainter 
the Government changed its policy. The rules in regard to 
the administration of criminal justice remaiued in operation 
till 1862, when the Penal Code was introduced; and although 
the Code of Criminal Procedure was not formally extended 
to the district, its officers were directed to act in accordance 
with its spirit. In 1863 a question arose whether the stamp 
law could not be enforced in the Santal Parganas, and the 
then Lieutenant-Governor, Sir Cecil Beadon, expressed his 
opinion that the Santal Parganas should, as soon as practicable, 
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be administered on the system in force in the rest of Bengal. 
These instructions and views were followed for some years, 
with the result that the Santal Parganas drifted inore or less 
under the ordinary law and procedure of regulation districts. 
The Pent Law, the Civil Procedure Code, the Stamp Act and 
other Acts were considered to be in force, and the Deputy 
Commissioner was practically transformed into a Judge, with 
headquarters at Bhagalpur. 

The dissatisfaction caused by this change of system 
culminated in the disturbances of 1871. An inquiry was held, 
which showed that the Santals had real and substantial 
grievances, and the Government of India came to the conclu- 
sion that the indiscriminate extension of some of the Acts of 
the legislature to the Santal Parganas had worked much 
mischief, and that the district still required a simpler form of 
administration than the rest of Bengal. The Lieutenant- 
Governor accordingly recommended that the Santal Parganas 
should be removed from the operation of the laws applicable 
generally to Bengal and suggested that the best mode of 
effecting this object was to bring it within the scope of Act 33 
Vic. cap. 3 (passed in Parliament in March 1870), which enabl- 
ed local Governments to make r^ulations for the peace and 
good government of territories to which the Act might be 
applied by the Secretary of State. This measure, followed 
by a suitable regulation, would, it was believed, place the 
action of Government on a legal basis, which would be wholly 
unassailable and which would best enable Government to apply 
from time to time the exact remedies required for evils which 
had been or might be shown to exist, without violently or 
unnecessarily disturbing the law or general administration of 
the district. 

The Government of India acquiesced in this view, and 
the measure having received the approval of the Secretary of 
State, a notification was issued announcing the extension of 
the provisions of section 1 of Act 33 Vic. cap. 3 to the Santal 
Parganas. The Government of Bengal then submitted, and 
the Government of India sanctioned, a Eegulation for the 
peace and good government of the Santal Parganas, which 
passed into law as Regulation ID of 1872. This Eegulation 
gave the Lieutenant-Governor full power to appoint officers 
to make a settlement of landed rights, to restore dispossessed 
rmmjhis and others, to settle rents and to record the customs 
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and usages of the people-. It also introduced a usury law 
limiting the accumulation of interest on debts ; and it laid 
down what laws were to be in force in the Santal Parganas 
and what were left to the discretion of Government to intro- 
duce or withdraw as might be found desirable from time to 
time. The Lieutenant-Goyernor further took away from the 
Deputy Commissioner his powers as Sessions Judge and 
assigned them to the Sessions Court of Birbhum and Bhagal- 
pur. At the same time he brought within the Santal Parganas 
the administration o!f civil justice, which for suits of over 
Es. 1,000 in value had hitherto been exercised by the Civil 
Courts of those two districts. He further removed the Deputy 
Commissioner from Bhagalpur and posted him at Dumka, in 
the heart of his district, in order that he might be able to 
control its affairs adequately. 

It was subsequently found necessary to define more clearly 
the status of the Courts, and this was effected by the 
enactment of Eegulation V of 1893. In regard to criminal 
jurisdiction that Eegulation constituted the Santal Parganas a 
Sessions Division, the Court of the Deputy Commissioner 
the Court of Sessions of the Division, and the Deputy Com- 
missioner the Judge of the Court of Sessions. It also provided 
that the High Court at Calcutta should (1) exercise jurisdiction 
in regard to European British subjects, (2) deal with all cases 
in which sentences of death had been passed, and (3) hear 
all appeals from orders of acquittal. In 1S99 a regulation 
amending Eegulation V of 1893, came into force. The new 
Eegulation constituted the Court of the Sessions Judge of 
Birbhum the Court of Sessions for the Santal Parganas 
Sessions Division, and the Sessions Judge of Birbhum the 
Judge of the Court of Sessions, the powers of a Sessions Judge 
exercised by the Deputy Commissioner being withdrawn. It 
further provided that the High Court at Calcutta, in addition 
to its jurisdiction under the Eegulation of 1893, should exercise 
appellate and revisional jurisdiction in respect of all Sessions 
cases fried by the Judge of Birbhum; that the Deputy 
Commissioner should have appellate jurisdiction over the 
subordinate courts of. the district, and that the Commissioner 
should have appellate jurisdiction over the Deputy Commis- 
sioner and revisional jurisdiction over all the courts of the 
district. Bv Eegulation IV of 1912 and by notification 
po. 11-A., dated the Ist April 1912, issued in pursuance of 
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that Eegulation^ the Court of Sessions and the Sessions Judge 
of Bhagalpur were declared to be Court of Sessions and the 
Sessions Judge for Santal Parganas Division, the Session 
Court sitting within the district. Regulation V of 1893 was 
further amended by Eegulation IV of 1933, which empowered 
the local Government to appoint any officer to be a Subordinate 
Judge and to empower any Magistrate with powers under 
section 30 of the Criminal Procedure Code-. It further pro- 
vided (1) that when in any case a Magistrate specially 
empowered under section 30, passed any sentence of imprison- 
ment for a term exceeding four years or any sentence of 
transportation, the appeal of all or any of the accused convict- 
ed at such trial should lie to the Commissioner and (2) that the 
Deputy Commissioner might direct that any appeal by any 
person convicted or sentenced under section 349, by any 
Magistrate other than the Deputy Commissioner or any class 
of such appeals should be heard by any Magistrate of the first 
class subordinate to him and empowered by the local Govern- 
ment to hear such appeals. 

For administrative purposes the district is divided into 
six subdivisions with headquarters at Dupaka, Deoghar, Godda, 
Jamtara, Pakaur and EajmahaL The sanctioned strength of 
Deputy and Sub-Deputy Collectors employed on general duty 
at the district headquarters of Dumka and at the headquarters 
of the several subdivisions is shown in the cable bel.uv. 



Deputy Magistrate 

Subr-Deputy Magistrate 


Deputy Collector. 

Sub-Deputy Collector. 

Dumka 

... 7 




Divisional .He- 

Deoghar . . 

3 

1 serve of 5 H, 

^ D. Cs.) 

Godda 

2 

1 ■■ 

Eajmahal ... 

2 

1 

Jamtara ... 

... 1 

1 

Pakaur 

2 

... 


Besides the Stipendiary Magistrates, there are Honorary 
Magistrates at Jamtara, Pakaur, Hiranpur and Dumka and 
benches of Honorary Magistrates at Deoghar, Ma-dhupur and 
Sahibgunj. 
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The administration of justice in the Santal Parganas is 

■ 'TRA'TION' 

governed by the Santal Parganas Justice Begulation V of 1893, of 
as amended by Eegulation HI of 1899, and differs materially 
from that in force elsewhere in Bengal. The jurisdiction ctf 
the High Court is restricted to the following matters : — 

(1) criminal cases tried by the Court oif Sessions; (2) appeals 
by the Government against acquittals under section 417 of the 
Crimifnal Procedure Code; (3) criihinal proceeding agains^ 
European British subjects and persons charged jointly with 
them ; and (4) cml suits in which the matter in dispute exceeds 
the value of ORs. 1,000, except suits relating to land or any 
ofSce connected with land when a settlement is going on. 

As regards the former suits its appellate authority is limited 
to the orders of courts established under Act XII of 1887, 
which, under section 9 df Eegulation V of 1893, have jurisdic- 
tion extending only to suits of which the value exceeds 
Es. 1,000 and which are not excluded from their cognizance 
by the Santal Parganas Eegulation or by any other law for 
the time being in the case of such suits the Civil Procedure 
Code is applicable . In other matters the functions of a High 
Court of Judicature are exercised by the Commissioner of the 
Bhagalpiir Division and Santal Parganas. 

The Sessions Judge of Bhagalpur is Sessions Judge for 
the Santal Parganas, while the Deputy Commissioner exercises 
powers under section 30 of the Criminal Procedure Code and 
also hears appeals from all Deputy Magistrates. Since 19th 
August 1932, one of the seven Deputy Magistrates stationed at 
the headquarters station of the district is also being vested with 
powers under section 30 of the Criminal Procedure Code. 

Suits of a value exceeding Es. 1,000 are tried by the Deputy 
Commissioner as District Judge or by Siibdivisional Officers 
vested with powers a,s Subordinate Judges. Since 17th August 
1935, one of the Deputy Collectors at Deoghar has been appoint- 
ed as a Second Subordinate Judge within the local limits of that 
subdivision. These courts being established under Act XII 
of 1887, are subordinate to the High Court of Judicature at 
Patna. Suits valued at less than Es. 500 are tried by Deputy 
and Sub-Deputy Collectors sitting as courts under Act XXXVII 
of 1855, appeals lying against their decisions to the Sub- 
divisional Officer. The latter can try all suits cognizable by 
courts established under Act XXXVII of 1855, and an appeal 
against their decisions lies to the Deputy CommiBsioner, Thera 
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is no second appeal -where the appellate court has upheld the 
original decree ; but ilf the decree has been reversed a second 
appeal lies to the Commissioner of the Dmsion. The Deputy 
Commissioner and Conamissioner have powers of revision. 

These courts follow a simple procedure, 63 simple rules 
replacing the Code of Civil Procedure. A decree is barred after 
three years; imprisonment for debt is subject to the sanction 
of the Deputy Commissioner v compound interest may not be 
decreed for an amount exceeding the principal debt. When 
any area is brought under settlement the jurisdiction of the 
courts under Act XII of 1887, and also of those under Act 
XXX YII of 1855, is ousted in regard to all suits coimected 
with land, and such suits are tried by the Settlement Officer 
and his assistants. The finding of a settlement court has the 
force of a decree. 

The Penal Code, the E-vidence Act, the Eegistration Act, 
the Limitation Act, the Contract Act, and the Guardian and 
Wards Act are all in force. Practically the only important 
laws in force in Bihar that are not applicable to the Santal 
Parganas are the Civil Procedure Code (as regards suits not 
exceeding Es. 1,000 in value), the Legal Practitioners’ Act, 
the Transfer of Property Act and the Bengal Tenancy Act. 
The place of the Act last named is taken by the Santal Parganas 
Eegulations III of 1872 and II of 1886, and by the record-of- 
rights framed under them for each village. In criminal cases 
the accused is entitled, under section 340 of the Criminal 
Procedure Code to be defended by a pleader, but as the Legal 
Practitioners’ Act is not in force the employment of a pleader 
is, under section 4 (r) of the Code, subject to the permission 
of the court. In practice, the accused is allowed a pleader 
when the police are permitted to conduct the prosecution or 
when the charge is of a serious or somewhat complex nature ; 
but pleaders are not usually allowed in simple cases where 
either of the parties is too poor to afford one. In cases before 
the Sessions Judge pleaders are allowed as a matter of course. 

In suits tried by Subdivisionail Officers, in their capacity 
as Subordinate Judges, the parties are considered to be entitled 
to employ pleaders, and it is laid down that these suits have 
to be tried according to the general laws and regulations. In 
civil cases before the Santal Courts no pleader or mufikUir 
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may be employed (except where all parties are Dikkus) with- 
out the previous consent of the Court which sliall not be given 
except for special reasons. The usual practice is to allow 
pleaders when both sides can afford it and ask for it. If the 
request is refused it is only when the case is of a very simple 
nature and the parties would be merely wasting their money 
in employing pleaders. When one party is poor and cannot 
afford a pleader the court may, at its discretion, refuse to 
allow a pleader’s services to be retained by the other party* 

In special Eevenue Court under Eegulation III of 1872 and 
Eegulation II of 1886, pleaders are not ordinarily permitted. 

In appeals pleaders are almost always allowed if asked for. 

Cases very often occur in which the courts themselves advise 
the parties to engage pleaders, but they decline to have them 
as they have learned to trust the courts to give their cases 
proper consideration. The Deputy Commissioner regulates 
admission of pleaders to the Santal Courts in accordance with 
the amount of litigation and keeps a list of approved pleaders. 

In spite of these limitations, there is a body of 90 legal 
practitioners, men who have fully qualified as pleaders and 
mukhtars and apparently get sufficient employment to make 
it worth their while to work in the district. There is also 
93 petition-writers, licensed by the Deputy Commissioner, who 
are to all intents and purposes qualified to draw up plaints 
and written statements, and to this extent do the work of legal 
practitioners. 

In 1855, the Santals broke out in rebellion which after PoHc«. 
considerable loss of life and destruction of property, was put 
down. The Commissioner appointed to suppress the rising 
was Mr. Bid well and his deputy was Mr. (afterwards Sir A.) 

Eden. On its conclusion, Mr. Bidwell submitted a report 
enumerating the legitimate grievances which the Santals had 
with reason complained of. The Government finding that the 
system under which the Santals had been ruled had a principal 
share in causing the rebellion, resolved, on its being suppressed, 
to change the system and remove the abuses. The main 
principle of the new system was Local Self-Government under 
strong and trustworthy supervision. First the Damin and 
the neighbouring areas inhabited by Santals were separated 
from the neighbouring districts of Birbhum and Bhagalpur 
and formed by Eegulations XXXVII of 1855 into the present 
district of the Santal Parganas composed of 5 districts. These 
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5 districts were placed under the control of a Deputy and 4 
Assistant Commissioners each of whom had a Sub-Assistant 
at a central point of his division. These 10 officers were 
intended simply for the purpose of doing justice to 
the common people. They were to try civil and criminal 
cases and do the criminal work. They had no revenue work 
and the trial of suits over Es. 1,000 in value was carried on 
by the district staff of Biibhum and Bhagalpur. In those 
days civil suits were very few in number and easily disposed 
of. The main business of these 10 officers was that of police. 
They were available for and expected to undertake the 
enquiries into all important police cases. 

This was followed by a set of rules, originally drafted 
by Sir A. Eden for the Police Administration of the district. 
These rules are best known as ‘‘Yule’s Eules ”, after Sir 
George Yule, the then Commissioner of Bhagalpur. They 
abolished the Naibsazowals and their underlings, and in 
their stead established a self-governing police throughout 
the district. The main feature of these rules was that in the 
plains villages, the headman was vested with police powers, 
to be exercised in his own village, assisted by the village 
chaukidar. The chief police powers and the power of super- 
vision were vested in the pargunait, assisted bj his deSTmnjhi. 
ehakladar and gorait In the hills similar power were given 
to the manjhis under the supervision of the sardars assisted 
by their naihs. In the non '■aboriginal villages where there 
were no headmen, a sarkari mandal appointed by election, 
was vested with police powers of the headman. The system 
continued throughout the district till 1866 when the Bengal 
Police Act was introduced into what was then known as the 
Deoghar district (consisting of the present subdivisions of 
Deoghar and Jamtara and taluks Tasaria and Gumro now in 
the Dumka subdivision). In the Jamtara subdivision, there 
was a thana at Jamtara and four outposts at Afzalpur 
Kundahit, Nalla and Ghati and a court at Nalla which was 
then the headquarters station of the tract. The headquarters 
station was subsequently transferred from Nalla to Jamtara 
in 1869. The districts of Dumka, Godda and Eajmahal were 
left to go on as before. 

In 1872, the Santal Parganas was formed into a revenue 
non-regulation district. The Deputy Commissioner was 
appointed to be the District Officer and was directed to live 
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at Dumka instead of at Bhagalpur. Dumka was made the 
headquarters of the district and the three divisions of Deoghar, 
Eajmahal and Godda were reduced from the stations of 
districts to that of subdrasions. The areas now comprising 
the subdivisions of Pakaur and Jamtara were attached as 
outposts to Dumka and of the police district of Deoghar, that 
part which is included in Jamtara subdivision and in taluks 
Tasaria and Gumro, was withdrawn from the jurisdiction of 
the regular police and included in the no police area. 

In Bengal Government resolution of the 5th December 
1872, an enquiry was made as to whether it was desirable to 
establish any kind of police outposts in any part of the Dumka 
country. In reply to this, Mr. Wood who was the Deputy 
Commissioner at the time reported as follows in paragraphs 
26-29 of his letter no. 11, dated the 4th January 1873. 

'‘I think it would be advisable to have such outposts 
not only in that subdivision but throughout the whole district, 
for the purpose of giving information within their respective 
beats and of assisting the village police in the detection of 
crime and the apprehension of offenders. 

In regard to Deoghar, I would retain, the present system, 
and the inspector, who, however, should be stationed at 
Madhupur, on the East Indian Eailway where the thana is 
to be instead of at Deoghar. 

With reference to the outposts to be spread over Dumka 
and other subdivisions, 1 would propose that the duties of 
the police should be somewhat different. The object in view 
would be to keep up communication throughout the year bet- 
ween the headquarters and the several subdivisions ; to facilitate 
the escort of prisoners, treasure, abkaree, pound and other 
collections, secure constant information as regards what may 
be going on in the Santal country; while at the same time 
acting as a check on the concealment of crime by the village 
police and landholders, I would not allow these outposts 
officers in any way to interfere with the duties of the present 
village police, g'hatwals and landholders or relieve these 
latter of the responsibility of reporting crime and arresting 
offenders. The police might in the more heinous class of 
offences, such as murder, dacoity and highway robbery, be 
authorised io assist the village authorities under rules to be 
hereafter framed for their guidance. I would make the 
constables at the several outposts patrol their respective beats. 
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reporting all matters coming to thrir ' notice to the head- 
constable in charge of their post ; it would he the duty of those 
officers to report such matters to the sub-inspector and the 
latter to the Assistant Superintendent of Police, and in cases 
of emergency, to the nearest Subdivisional Officer direct. It 
would be the duty of the Assistnat Superintendent of Police 
to lay all such information before the District Officer, and in 
important cases, he would be required to assist the district 
and local officers in making local inTestigation. Considering 
that it would be best to retain the police in Deoghar as at 
present constituted, and to have in addition to the outposts 
proposed to be established in other parts of the country, I 
think it desirable that the services of the present Assistant 
Superintendent of Police should be retained. 

The duties of this police force will be of an important 
nature; careful and trustworthy supervision will be highly 
desirable. His duties will be in point of fact, nearer and 
more responsible than they are at present, for independent of 
actual police work, he would have to superintend the drill, 
tranfser, leave, promotion, pay and other departmental duties 
of the whole force employed in the Santal Parganas, whether 
as regular pohce guards or outposts duties ”. 

In forwarding this report to Government, Mr. G. N. 
Barlow who was the Commissioner of the Bhagalpur Division 
at the time noted as below. 

“ Having so lately joined my present appointment, I feel 
that my opinion as to the desirability of extending the regular 
police system throughout the Santal Parganas is worth very 
little. It certainly strikes me that, considering that the 
exclusion of the parganas from ordinarily police jurisdiction, 
has been the regular and specific policy up to date, something 
more than the simple remark of the Deputy Commissioner in 
paragraph 26 of his report that “ he thinks it would be 
desirable to have outposts, etc. ” is needed to be shown as 
grounds for proposed change at this time. I will see the 
Deputy Commissioner and discuss the matter with him. 
Afterwards, I can if necessary report further. Meanwhile, 
in a police statement which I annex, I have adopted the 
proposal made to me by Mr. Dalrymple, viz. without any 
extension of the regular police system, to give each Subdivi- 
sional Officer a sub-inspector, who should be a sharp and 
picked man, to be at his beck and call, able to take up and 
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follow out traces of organised crime, or at leisure to move 
about the country gathering general information. To this 
Officer should be attached two orderly constables for whom, 
he would be altogether responsible. By this means, I think 
something may be done in police work in an independent 
direction as well as in the ’way of exercising some degree 
of supervision over the village police system ; at the same time 
the danger of imposing what I can only term a regular police 
yoke upon the people, which it has always been held they 
are unsuited to bear, will be avoided 

In June 1873, Mr. Barlow submitted a further report 
in which he noted as below : — 

“I am bound to say that the Deputy Commissioner’s 
report does not in any way have the effect of recommending 
to my mind the scheme for establishing outposts through- 
out Santalia. I hope and believe that under the operation 
of the new settlement Eegnlation all cause for and chance of 
political uneasiness is removed and therefore upon this one 
questionable view that I see in the proposal, viz. that in the 
direction of gaining information of what is going on amongst 
the people we might be better served than by the present 
village police vsystem. I do not care to adopt all the manifold 
disadvantages attending the introduction of an outpost system 
in the parganas. If police in parties working under their 
officers once are stationed about the district, I am satisfied 
the effect of a duel system will be to destroy the village police. 
I do not want the gigantic system of reporting which the 
Deputy Commissioner proposes as the object of the outpost 
system and it is opposed to the whole Santal district method 
with the ordinary work of reporting crime and arresting 
criminals done as successfully as it is at present by the village 
heads. I consider that the special duties referred to by the 
Deputy Commissioner can be taken up and successfully dealt 
with to a sufficient extent and a certain stimulus and control 
afforded generally to the village police system without the 
formal location of police under a simple plan. 

I approve to increase the scale of reserve for the whole 
force entered at headquarters. An arrangement wdiich would 
in case of emergency give us certain assistance which we 
miglit require, while in ordinarily quiet times it would admit 
of the detachment of picked men either at headquarter or fco 
22 
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the siibdmsions to take np-ana work out under the orders o! 
the hakeam the very duties proposed by the Deputy '(Bm" 
missioner. The District Superintendent would exercise control 
over and look after the efiaciency of all his men but in respect 
of the proportion of men on the reserve who might be employed 
without the lines, he and they would take orders as to their 
duties from day to day from the district and Subdivisional 
Officers ’h 

The establishment of the Intelligence Department at the 
headquarters of each subdivision (except Deoghar) on the lines 
suggested by Mr. Barlow was sanctioned in Bengal Govern- 
ment, Judicial Department letter no. 4789, dated the 29th 
October 1873, After the census disturbance of 1881, Mr. 
Oldham who was the Deputy Commissioner at the time 
reported that the want of a police to deal with ordinary 
crime was most felt where the village community 
system with its responsible headman was weakest as well as 
where the population was most mixed and least primitive. 
He therefore recommended that (1) an armed reserve be 
maintained at Dumka, (2-) the police system on the model of 
that existing in the Deoghar subdivision be extended to the 
Zamindari portions of the subdivisions of Godda, Eajmahal 
and Pakaur, (8) the Damin-i-koh while still remaining 
exempt from this system should maiutain two posts or stations 
of armed police, and (4) in the Jamtara subdivision the then 
existing system should remain unchanged as the whole of the 
subdivision was parcelled out among the several Ghat chouhi- 
dars and ghat sardafs, called but the intelligence 

police established there should be strengthened. 

In the south of the Dumka subdivision survived fair area 
or centres of minor ghatwali police which was recognised in 
1879 and put in constant communication with the headquarters. 
So Mr. Oldham suggested no change in the Dumka subdivision.'' 
These proposals were supported by Mr. Barlow, Commissioner 
and Mr. Munro, Inspector-General of Police and were approved 
in Bengal Government letter no. 2701-J., dated the 3Ist July 
1882. It was, however, directed by Government that the 


'f' There were 3 (/hatwals^ 4 ffhat jarnadars and one (jhai mahorir in 
tappa Mahammadabad. The lands held by these men were resumed 
under orders contained in Bengal Government Revenue Department letter 
no 2247-T. R., dated the 9th October 1907. 
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village police and the village officers should not be abolished 
anywhere in tlie but that the village establishment 

would work with the regular police. Thus from 1883, the 
regular police was introduced throughout the district excluding 
the Damin-i-koh and the Dumka and Jamtara subdivisions. 

Jn 1902, a regular Police force was established in Dumka 
town comprising villages Dumka, Dudhani and Easikpur and 
under notification no. 4369-P., dated the 21st October 1913 
the jurisdiction of Dumka Police-station was extended to 11 
other villages adjoining the Dumka town. 

The Intelligence Department Sub-Inspectors of Dumka 
and Jamtara were replaced by Inspectors (one in each subdivi- 
sion) on the recommendation of Mr. Bompas in 1903. As 
the jurisdiction of each of the non-police tracts of Dumka 
and Jamtara was too large for one officer to manage, the 
Government of Bihar and Orissa, in their letter no. J871-P., 
dated the 23rd March 1923, sanctioned the employment of 
two additional Inspectors one in each subdivision as 
an experimental measure. The retention of the services of 
these two additional inspectors as a permanent measure was 
sanctioned in Government Political Department Police Branch 
letter no. 1503-P., dated the 20th February 1925. 

The regular police system is in force in, Dumka town, in 
the Deoghar subdivision and in those parts of the Godda, 
Pakaur and Rajmahal subdivisions which lie outside the 
Damin-i-koh. In this part of the district there are 15 police- 
stations including the town police-station at Dumka as noted 
below. 

' Subdivision. Police-station, 

Dumka . . . . Dumka. 

Deoghar . . . . Deoghar, Madhupur, Sareth and Sarwan* 

Godda . . . . Godda, Mahagama and Pareyahat. 

l^kaur . . . . Pakaur, Maheshpur, Pakuria and Hirto- 

pur. 

Rajmahal . * , . Rajmahal, Sahibgunj and Barharwa, 

The regular police force (in 1936) consisted of a Superin- 
tendent of police, two Deputy Superintendents of Police, one 
sargeant-major, eight inspectors, forty-two sub-inspectors, 
thirty -two assistant sub-inspectors, seventeen habildars and 
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four hundred and six constables in ail five hundred nine men. 
Of these, four inspectors, four assistant sub-inspectors and 
nine constables are meant for the Intelligence police in the 
Durnka and Jamtara subdivisions. 

The system of village police administrationi was organized 
ill 1901 and 1902 in consequence of the enactment of Eegula- 
tion III of 1900 (now Regulation IV of 1910 which repealed 
Regulation III of 1900) which first gave the rural police a 
legal status and provided for their regular payment. It did 
not affect the police duties of the village headmen, but it 
provided for the appointment ot sardafs and deputy sardars 
to perform the duties of control which were formerly carried 
out by the parganaitSf ghatwals and others, and it gave 
the Deputy Commissioner power to fix their remuneration and 
that of the ehaukidars, who are selected by the villagers. 
The assessment to be paid by each village having been fixed 
by him, is distributed among the villagers and is collected 
from them by their headmen or where there is no headmen 
by the adaikari appointed for the purpose. Under the 
system the “no-police tract” outside the ordinary police juris- 
ddction is served by sardars (outside the Damin), parganait 
(inside the Damin) and ehaukidars who are directly under the 
authority of the Subdivisional Officer. The sardari circle 
(consisting of group of villages for the jurisdiction of each 
satdar) forms an administrative unit except in the Damin-i- 
koh where the unit is the Bungalow within the jurisdiction 
of a parganait. The sardar or the parganait has the powers 
of an officer in charge of a police-station. The sardar is 
appointed by the Deputy Commissioner on the recommenda- 
tion of the headmen of the villages comprised in the circle. 
The posts of the Damin parganaits are more or less hereditary 
and succession breaks only on gross misconduct. Crime is 
ordinarily reported by the sardars and parganaits direct to 
the Subdivisional Officers who occasionally find it necessary 
to employ an officer of the regular police on cases of a serious 
and intricate nature. In the no-police tracts of Dumka and 
Jamtara, the sardars send their reports to the Intelligence 
police. A sardar in the police tracts has no power like the 
sardar m the no-poIice tracts. He is subordinate to the officer 
in charge of the police-station and supervises the work of 
chauUdwiQ, checks the reports of births and deaths and looks 
after the collection of chaukidari tax by headmen or adaikaris 
and submits a weekly diary to the Subdivisional Officer 
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showing his movements. The table below shows the strength 
of rural police as it stood in 1935. 


Name of 
smbdiYieioo. 

Number of sardars in the 
police tract paid wholly 
in cash. 

No. of no- 
police tract 
sardars 1 

Deputy sardars in the no- 
police tract. 

■ 

a 

e 

1 

V. 

rJ 

1 

P ' i 

No of chaukidars. 

Wholly in cash. 

Wholly in jagir. 

Paid wholly ia 
cash. 

Paid partly in 
cash and partly 
in jagir. 

Paid wholly in 
jagir lands. 

.a 

si 







Bs. 

Bs. 



Deogbar 

I 

... 

... 

«•« 

... 

385 

70 

243 

... 

Godda 

SI 




13 

320 

207 


156 

Jamtara 


20 

7 

3 

... 

143 

134 

380 

... 

Pakaur 

... 


... 

... 

12 

2?4 

164 


144 

Eajmabal ... 

13 



... 

14 

228 

3 

i ... 

363 

Dumka ... 


58 

... 

2 

9; 

696 

118 

48 

52 


This is exclusive of the 18 paharia sardars, 29 mibs and 
348 majhis who are still in receipt of stipends granted during 
Mr. Clevelands’ administration. 


There are subsidiary Jails at Deoghur, G-odda, Jamtara, Jails. 
Pakaur and Eaimahal. The table below .shows the accommoda- 
tion in the District Jail and in the sub-jails in the year 1936. 


District. 

Barrackt with mt 
separate sleeping 
aocommodafcion. 

Hospital. 

Separate cells. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

■ - -J 

Female. 

Jail Dumka 

182 

H 

16 

... 

3 

... 

Sub- jail Beoglmr ... 

29 


, 

... 

2 



m 

■ 4 

... 


2 

1 

„ Jamtara ... 

23 



... 

, 

1 . ... 

„ Pakaur 

17 

4 

... 


... 

... 

j, Bajmahal ... 

30 

^ 

... 

... 

2 

•• 


The principal industries carried on in the District Jail 
at Dumka are oil-pressing, stone-breaking and wheat and dal 


Bevenue. 


Beveaue. 
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grinding. The industries carried on in the sab-jails are 
noted below 


Deoghar 

Grodda 

Jamtara 

Pakaur 


Wheat grinding. 

Wheat, dal and rice grinding and jute 
rope making. 

Wheat and grain grinding. 

Eope making. 


No industries are carried on in the Eajmahal sub-jail. 

The Revenue of the district under the main heads rose 
from Rs. 4,70,000 in 1880-81 (when the income-tax had not 
been imposed) to Rs. 5,63,000 in 1890-91 and to Rs. 6,79,000 
in 1900-01. In 1907-08 it amounted to Rs. 10,94,000 of 
which Rs. 4,02,000 were derived from land revenue, 
Rs. 4,58,000 from excise, Es. 1,08,000 from stamps, 
Rs. 45,000 from income-tax and Rs. 9,000 from cess. In 
1935-36 the revenue amounted to Rs. 17,26,200 as noted 
below ; — 

Land Revenue 
Excise 
Income-tax 
Stamps 
Cesses 


17,26,200 


4,90,000 

5,92,600 

1,08,000. 

3,80,400 

1,55,200 


The table below shows the collections of Laud_ Revenue 
proper in different years begiruning from 1880-81 : — 


1880-81 

1890-91 

1900-01 

1907-08 

1917-18 

1927-28 

1935,36 


Rs. 

2.43.000 

2.90.000 

2 . 88.000 
4,02,000 
4,23,336 
5,40,654 
4,9(),2g!?v 
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The current demand in the last year mentioned was 
,Es. 3,80,192 payable by 468 estates, Es. 1,14,933 being due 
from 449 permanently settled estates, Es. 6,021 from two 
temporarily leased out GoTernment estates and Es. 4,39,238 
from J.7 estates held by Government under direct manage- 
ment. Of the 449 permanently settled estates, one estate 
with a land revenue demand of Es. 3,132-2-0 has been transfer- 
red to Malda with effect from 1st April 1936. The low collec- 
tion in 1935-36 was due to continued economic depression 
since the latter part of the year 1930. 

The Excise revenue increased from Es. 1,65,000 in Excise 
1892-93 to Es. 2,19,000 in 1900-01. Since that year there 
has been a further growth in the receipts, which in 1907-08 
amounted to Es. 4,58,000 the net Excise revenue being 
Rs. 2,344 per 10,000 of population (or a little over 3| annas 
a head), as compared with Es. 2,697- for the Division and 
Es. 3,206 for the Province. The greater portion of the 
E.xcise revenue is derived from country spirit prepared by 
distillation from the flower of the mohua trees (Bassia lati- 
folia). The receipts from this source amounted in 1907-08 
to Es. 2,78,000 or more than 3/5ths of the total Excise reve- 
nue. The manufacture aud sale of country spirit were, until 
1907-08, carried on under what is known as the central 
distillery system, i.e., there w'ere central distilleries .at the 
headquarters stations of Naya Dumka, Deoghar, Eajmahal, 
Pakaur and Godda which served the whole district. In 1907- 
08 the contract supply system was introduced in Deoghar, 
Jamtara, Eajmahal and Pakaur subdivisions i.e., the central 
distilleries at those places, were closed down and the contract 
for the wholesale supply of spirit given out to firms of distil- 
lers working patent stills on modern methods. The 
contractors were forbidden to hold any retail licenses for 
sale of liquor, but were allowed the use of distillery and 
warehouse buildings for the storage of hquor. The right of 
retuil vend was covered by separate licenses each of which 
was put up to auction; and the retail vendors were forbidden 
to sell liquor except at prescribed strengths, for which 
maximum prices were fixed. The central distillery system 
was in force in the Dumka, and Godda subdivisions up to 
1907-08 after which year the contract distillery system was 
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introduced in these two subdivisions also. The naarginal 

figures shows the revenue from 
country spirit in 1889-90 under the 
outstill system, in 1905-06 under the 
central distillery system, in 1907-08 
under that and the contract system 
.Opmbined, from 1912-13 to 1931-32 
under the contract system and in 
1933-34 and 1936-36 under the 
contract system and outstill system 
combined. According to the returns 
for the year last mentioned there 
were 141 shops for retail salei i,e. 
one retail shop to every 38.8 square miles and every 12,835 
persons. The average consumption is 46 proof gallons per 
1,000 of population, the incidence of taxation per head of 
population is 2J annas. 


Year. 

Bs. 

1889-90 

64,000 

1905-06 

... 1,56,000 

1907-08 

... 2,78,000 

1912-13 

... 2,96,000 

1913-14 

... 3,25,000 

1914-15 

... 3,84,000 

1923-24 

... 6,07,000 

1931-32 

... 1,57,000 

1933-34 

... 2,49,000 

1935-36 

... 3,61,000 


The receipts from fachwai or rice beer, were also not 
insignificant, amounting to Es. 58,000 in 1907-08 which rose 
to :Es. 1,53,000 in 1925-26 but went down to Es. 53,000 only 
in 1933-34 when outstills were reopened. This is a national 
drink of the aboriginals, who regard it as a nutritious food 
as well and utilize it as a substitute for a meal. The con- 
sumption of the fermented palm juice known as tari was 
not great, its s.ale in the same year realising only Es. 20,000. 
The receipts from hemp drugs and opium accounted for 
practically all the remainder of the Excise revenue. The 
^eater part (Es. 79,000) was derived from the duty and 
license fees levied on ganja, i.e., the dried flowering tops 
of the cultivated female hemp plant (Cannabis Sativa) and 
the resinous exudation on them. The expenditure on hemp 
drugs represents Es. 447 per 10,000 of population. In 1907- 
08 the duty and license fees on opium brought in Es. 20,000 
and the incidence of revenue was Es. 113 per 10,000 of 
population. The revenue from this source was the highest 
in 1925-26 being Es. 72,000. 

The Excise revenue came down from Es. 4,54,000 in 
1908-09 to Es. 3,92,000 in 1909-10. The fall is mainly 
under head country spirit from iEs. 2,72,000 in 1908-09 to 
Es. 2,04,000 the next year. During the latter year there 
was however an increase of 'Es. 9,000 in paehatoi from 
Es. 50,000 to Es. 69,000. 
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By 1911-12 both consumption and revenue almost re- 
covered the lost ground, the receipts being Es. 4,48,000. 
The increase was shared by country spirit, ganja and pach^ai, 
but country spirit was the most important factor. 

Since 1911-12 there was a steady increase till 1914-15 
when the figures rose to Es. 6,63,000, but was followed by 
a drop again to Ee. 5,66,000 in the next year i.e. 1915-16. 
The decrease both in consumption and revenue was shared 
mainly by country spirit and ganja. For some years after 
this there was nothing remarkable but again from 1920-21 
to 1923-24 there was an unprecedented increase from 
Es. 6,28,000 in 1920-21 to Es. 9,40,000 in 1923-24. 

In 1924-25 again there "was a fall to Es. 8,49,000 fol- 
lowed by a recovery to Es. 9,27„000 in 1925-26. Since then 
there has been a definite set back and the revenue went 
down steadily to Es. 3,96,000 in 1931-32. This downward 
career was not only checked but a steady improvement was 
obtained by the replacement of the distillery system by the 
outstill system and by 1935-36 the revenue has gone up to 
Es. 5,92,000 in spite of a decrease both in consumption and 
revenue from the drugs. The revenue from country spirit 
during this period rose from Es. 1,67,000 in 1981-32 to 
Es. 3,61,000 in 1935-36. 

In October 1932, 21 43istillery liquor shops in the Godda 
subdivision, 10 in Sadr subdivision and 16 in Pakaur sub- 
division out of the total number of 143 shops in the district 
were conwerted into outbtill shops because the outstill 
liquor being cheaper than the distillery liquor suited the 
consumers whose purchasing power had gone down owing 
to the acute economic depression. The warehouses at Godda 
and Pakaur which supplied contract distillery liquor to the 
retail shops were abolished from 1st October 1932 as a result 
of conversioni of those distillery shops into outstills. In the 
next year the outstill system was extended to 43 more distil- 
lery shops and in the year 1934-35 to 3 more distillery shops 
and in the year 1935-36 to 11 more distillery shops and the 
number of distillery shops in the district during this year 
was 44 only. Im the same year the number of warehouses 
was reduced from 4 to 3 drae to the fact that the warehouse 
at Jamtara was abolished owing to the bonversion of all 
the distillery shops of that subdivision into outstills from the 
Ist April 1935. 



Stamps. 


Cesses. 
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The revenue from stamps rank next m importance as 
a source of income to ttat derived from Excise. The receipt- 
from this source increased from Es. 1,38,000 in 1897-98 
to Es. 1,80,000 in 1907-08 and to Es. 3,80,400 in 1935-36. 
The revenue derived from the sale of judicial and non- 
judicial stamps is compared in the table below : — 


Year. 

Judicial stamps. 

Nou-judicial stamps, 


Es. 

Es. 

1907-08 

1,53,000 

27,000 

1935-36 

3,30,300 

50,100 


The Cess Act was introduced in 1901 into some selected 
portions of the district im which resettlement operations had 
been concluded and was subsequently extended to the whole 
of the district excluding the Damin as portions of the district 
came under settlement. The valuation of all the 
Estates excluding the Damin was completed in March 1910 
with a resulting cess on land amounting to Es. 87,863. The 
revaluation operation was postponed till the last revision 
settlement operations of 1922 — 36. The revaluation of the 
whole district with the exception) of only 18 estates was 
completed during the years 1927-28 to 1935-36 and the 
resultant demand on account of cess^ at the maximum rate of 
/!/ anna on eacE rupee on annual value of lands amounted 
to Es. 1,15,824 on 1st April 1936. In 1935-36, the cess 
demand was Es. 1,53,531 as below: — 

Es. 1,10,360 payable by 693 revenue paying estates and 
separate accounts, 

Es. 2,080 payable by 140 revenue free estates and 
separate accounts, 

Rs. 49 payable by 3 rent free lands, 

Es. 9,470 payable by 189, mines and quarries annually 
assessed to cesses under Chapter VI, and 

Es. 3.1,572 payable by. Collectors of other districts on 
account of portions of estates situated in this 
district hut borne on the revenue roll of their 
districts. 

The number of tenures, assessed to cesses was 5,826, 
while the number of recorded shareholders of estates and 
tepures was 2,632 and 10,263, respectively. 
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In 1900-01, the income-tax yielSed altogether Ils. 29,803 income- 
paid by 1,472 assessees of whom 940, poying Es. 10,720, had 
incomes over Es. 500 but below E-s. 1,000. At that time the 
minimum assessable income was Es. 500, but this was raised 
in 1903 by the Income-Tax Amendment Act of that year, to 
Es. 1,000 per annum thereby aifording relief to a number of 
petty traders, money lenders and clerks. The number of 
assessees consequently fell in 1903-04 to 758, the net collec- 
tions being Es. 32,205. In 1907-08, the amount collected w^s 
Es 45,000 paid by 917 assessees. In 1918-19, the minimum 
assessable limit was raised to Es, 2,000. It was again 
lowered to Es. 1,000 in 1931-32 as an emergency measure 
and has been raised again to Es. 2,000 from 1936-37. From 
1933-34 to 1935-36, for the purpose of Income-Tax Adminis- 
tration, the district of Santal Parganas was split up into two 
portions — Deoghar and lamtara subdivisions being tagged to 
Monghyr and the rest of the district to Bhagalpur. In 1932- 
33, the total amount collected on account of incom.e-tax was 
Es. 1,14,986 paid by 870 assessees of whom 373 had incomes 
over Es. 1,000 but below Es. 2,000. The amount collected 
during the year 1935-36 w^as Es. 1,08,000. 

There are six offices one in each subdivisional headquarters Begistra- 
for thfe registration of assurances under the Indian Eegistra- 
tion Act XVI of 1908. The Eegi’stration offices at Dumka, 
Deoghar, Godda, and Jamtara are managed by the members 
of the Executive Service who are ex-officio registering 
officers, wrhereas the Eajmahal and the Pakaur offices are 
managed by departmental sub-registrars. The office of the 
Sub-Eegistrar at the headquarters station at Dumka has been 
amalgamated with that of the Eegistrar under Section 7 of 
the Eegistration Act and the eW’^officio Sub-Eegistrar at 
Dumka has been authorised to perform all the duties of the 
Eegistrar with the exception of those laid down in sections 
68 and 72. The above officers are under the control and 
supervision of the Deputy Commissioner who is the ex^^offioio 
District lEegistrar. The average number of documents regis- 
tered annually during the quinquennium ending 1935 was 
4,879 as against 6,046 in the preceding 5 years and 6,976 in 
the quinquennium ending 1904. The decrease of over 20 
per cent is due to continued economic depression since Octo- 
be 1930. It may be noted here that the ryoti lands are not 
saleable in tins district except in certain villages in Tappa 
JkluhaiTimadabad in the kMs villages in pargana Sultanabad 
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and Ambar and in khas villages of pargams Kankjole. The 
decrease is noticeable under mortgages, leases and bonds. 

The table below shows the number of documents regis- 
tered and receipts and expenditure of each office in 1936. 


Name of office. 

Document 

registered. 

Receipts. 

Expenditure. 



Rs. 

Es. 

Dumka . . 

687 

2,793 

2,017 

Rajmahal . . .. 

1,613 

3,206 

2,994 

Pakaur 

1,299 

2,231 

2,112 

Deoghar . . 

555 

2.576 

568 

Godda ,, 

138 

531 

577 

Jamtara .. 

137 

608 

721 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


Local SEtp-GovEBmiENT. 

The Local Self-Government Act is not in force in this 
district and the Bengal Cess Act IX of 1880 having not been 
extended till the year 1901 the work of construction and 
repairs of roads and buildings were being carried out under the 
direct control of the Deputy Commissioner through his Road 
Fund Accounts Department. The income of this fund only 
consisted of annual and specific grants from Government. 
This Department was also administering the Government 
estates improvement grant. In 1878-79, the annual Govern- 
ment grant amounted to Rs. 25,000. From 1884-85 to 1890-91, 
it amounted to Rs. 34,000 a year. In 1899-1900, the receipts 
of District Road Fund on account of Government grant 
amounted to Rs. 74,453 as below : — 

Rs. 

(1) Annual grants for road works 

during 1899-1900 .., ... 50,000 

(2) Grant for repairs in connection 

with Government buildings ... 6,461 

(3) Special grant to meet the pay and 

allowance of a sub-overseer to 
look after Public Works 

Department works for the year 
1899-1900 ... ... 600 

(4) Grants for miscellaneous public 

improvements in Government 
estates ... ... 17,392 


Total ,.. 74,463 


In 1899, the Government of Bengal in their letter 
no. 4805-R.P., dated the 22nd August 1899 approved the 
proposal made by the Board of Revenue that the provisions 
of the Bengal Cess Act IX of 1880 should be gradually 
introduced in the district excluding the Damin-i-koh Govern- 
ment Estates as portions of the district came under settle- 
ment, and requested the Board to arrange for the submission 


District 

Boad 

Committee. 




ma 

to Government, lists of estates, as they came under 
settlement so that necessary notifications might be published 
extending the provisions of the Act to those estates, with 
effect from the date of resettlemeht. The first nGtificatiGn 
issued was notification no. 4489-E.P., dated the 20th August 
1901 subsequently superseded by notification no. 4782-Ef.P. , 
dated the 21st November 1903 and 82 revenue-paying estates 
including 37 separate accounts and 7 revenue-free properties 
were assessed to cesses, with eHect from 1st April 1902. A 
District Committee was formed under Chapter IX of the Cess 
Act consisting of 12 members (B ex-officio Mid 9 non-official 
members) with the Deputy Commissioner as the Chairman 
and this body took charge of the Deputy Commissioner's Eoad 
Fund Account Department. Subsequently under notifica- 
tion no. 548-T.F., dated the 19th May 1904 the Cess Act 
was extended to mauza Palasbona, subdivision Eajmahal 
appertaining to tauzi no, 178 of the Murshidabad Collectorate 
and under notification no. 998-E.P., dated the 14th February 
1905 the Act was extended to mauza Kadamsair, subdivision 
Pakaur appertaining to tauzi no. 367 of the Murshidabad 
Collectorate. Then under notification no. 480-E.P., dated the 
25th October 1905, the provisions of the Cess Act were 
extended, with effect from the 1st November 1905 to all parts 
of the district (excluding the Damin-i-koh Government 
estates) tp which they had not already been extended by the 
notifications referred to above. 

The valuation of all the estates in the district (excluding 
the Damin-i-koh Government estates) was completed in March 
1910 with a resultant demand of cess on land amounting to 
Es. 87,863. The revaluation pppration was postponed till 
the last revision settlement operations of 1922 — 35 and was 
taken up in 1927-28. The revaluation of whole of the district 
with the exception of only 18 estates was completed during 
the years 1927-28 to 1935-36 and the resultant demand on 
account of cess at the maximum rate of 1 anna on each rupee of 
annual value of lands amounted to Es. 1,15,842-2-6 on the 
1st April 1936. It will increase still further oxi the completion 
of the revaluation of ihe remaining 18 estates. Cess is also 
assessed under Chapter V on the annual net profits of mines 
and quarries, etc., and the demand on this account in 1935-36 
was Es. 9,470. The collection of Cess is made through the 
Tauzi and Certificate Departments of the Deputy Commis- 
sioner s office. Deducting Es. 146 a month on account of 
collection charges and Es. 20 a year for contingencies the 
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wliole of cess collections goes to the District Committee. The 
total amount placed at the disposal of the District Committee 
on account of Cess receipts during the year 1935-36 was 
Es. 1,65,232. The following Government grants for improve- 
ment and education in the Government estates are also placed 
at the disposal of the committee 

(1) Annual grant for the improvement of Government 

estates calculated at 5 per cent on the receipt 
of all Government estates based on the actual 
receipts of the penultimate year; 

(2) A grant representing the surplus profits of the 

Hiranpur and. Sahibgunj cattle markets based on 
the actual receipts and expenditure of the penul- 
timate year for expenditure on the construction 
and upkeep of the roads, bridges and such 
other projects within and for the benefit of 
the markets and the surrounding Government 
estates according to the discretion of the Com- 
missioner (Bengal Government Orders no. 3713- 
Ij.E., dated the 2nd December 1909 and 4030, 
dated the 18th December 1909) ; 

(3) per cent grant on communication sanctioned in 
paragraph 4 of Bihar and Orissa Government 
Eesolution no.. 7335-IG-84, dated the 26th 
October 1915 as amended by notification 
no. 436-IG-lO-E. , dated the 19th January 1918; 

(4) Grant of Es, 18,000 a year sanctioned in Govern- 

ment letter no. 233-B., dated the 7th November 
1919 for primary education in the Damin-i-koh 
Government estates for disbursement under 
orders of the Deputy Commissioner; and 

(5) 1 per cent grant for primary education in the 

Damin-i-koh Government estates sanctioned in 
Government letter no. 149-E., dated the 13th 
January 1921. This grant is contributed by 
Government in its capacity as zamindar and is 
required to be spent under the personal orders of 
the Deputy Commissioner. 

Besides Ihe District Committee gets the following annual 
recurring grants : — 

(1) Es. 50,{)00 from the Commissioner for augmenting 
the resources of the District Eund for the 
improvement and development of communica- 
tionsj 


Munici- 
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(2) Es. 21,600 from the Inspector-General of CMl 

Hospitals for medical relief in rural areas and 
for maintenance? of several dispensaries cons- 
tructed during the years 1924— 26 out of the 
Government grant of Es. 1,06,742; 

(3) Es. 18,600 for middle schools in the district. 

(4) Government grant for expansion and improvement 

of primary education in the district, representing 
an allotment roughly based on 1| anna per head 
of population or Ee. 1 per ten persons, the 
District Committee contributing J anna per head 
of population or 5 per cent of the cess. The 
grant annually received on this account including 
the grant of Es. 18,000 for Damin-i-koh Govern- 
ment estates is Es, 2,22,000. 

(5) Eeceipts from public ferries— 

(Under letter no, 3679-L.S.-G., dated the 26th 
March 1924, from Government in the Ministry 
of Local Self-Government these receipts are 
transferred to the District Committee, with 
effect from the 1st April 1924 but the manage- 
ment of the ferries vests in the Deputy Com- 
missioner who conducts the settlement of the 
ferries and makes over the proceeds to the 
District Committee, and 

(6) Government Road maintenance grant out of the 

net proceeds of the taxes on motor vehicles. 

The total receipts of the District Committee from all 
sources during the year 1935-36 was Es. 5,62,615 and the 
expenditure Es. 5,43,871. 

There are 4 municipalities in the district, viz., Deoghar, 
Madhupur, Sahibgunj and Dumka. 

The Deoghar municipality was constituted in 1869. 
The boundaries of the municipality were revised under Bengal 
Government notification no. 853~M., dated the 23rd February 
1903 by the inclusion of an area contiguous to the municipality 
and situated all round it. The area of the municipality is 
3| square miles and the population according to the 1931 
census is 14,217. Under Bihar and Orissa Government 
notification no, 4043-L.S.-G., dated the 9th April 1923 the 
number of Commissioners was fixed at 15 of whom, 12 should 
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be elected by the tax-payers and 3 appointed by local Govern- 
ment. Under notification no. 4044 of the same date, the 
municipality was divided into 4 wards, the number of Com- 
missioners for each ward being as below : — 

Ward I ...( 4 

Ward II ... .V. 3 

Ward III ...■ 

and Ward IV ... . ..., 2 

The mode of assessment in vogue in this iminicipality is — 

(1) Holding tax at seven per cent in Wards I, II, III 
and IV. 

and (2) Latrine tax at 6 per cent on the annual value of 
holdings containing dwelling houses. 

The number of rate-payers in 1935-36 was 2,025 against 
only 951 in 1907-08. The taxation in 1935-36 amounted to 
Rs. 42,290 as below : — 


Tax on holding 


Ks. 

14,605 

Tax on persons 

■ ' ■ ■ 

7,271 

Tax on vehicles, 
animals 

horses and other 

104 

Latrine Tax 

... 

20,310 


Total 

42,290 


This incidence of taxation per head of population was 
Rs. 2-15-7 in 1935-36 against Es. 1-12-1 in 1937-38. The 
income of the municipality in 1935-36 was Rs. 57,587 and 
the expenditure Rs. 46,541. The closing balance at the end of 
1935-36 wasRs. 35,547. 

Sahibganj was created a second class municipality, with Sahibganj. 
effect from the 1st April 1883 under Act V (B.C.) of 1876 
by Bengal Government notification, dated the 21st March 
1883. The boundaries of the municipality are given in the 
notice, published at page 1049, Part I of the Calcutta Gazette 
of the 27th December 1882. It was created a municipality 
under Act III (B.C.) of 1884, with effect from the 1st August 
1884 by notification, dated the 81st March 1885. The area 
of the municipality is If square miles and population 15,^3. 
aa 61 Rev. 
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Buxoka. 


The Bihar and Orissa Act VII of 1922 came into force, with 
effect from 1st January 1923. Under notification no. 4223- 
L.S.-G., dated the 16th April 1923 the number of commis- 
sioners was fixed at ten, of whom eight should be elected by 
the rate-payers and two appointed by the local Government 
and under notification no. 4224-L.S.-G., of the same date, 
the municipality was divided into 6 wards, wards I and VI 
having 2 commissioners each. Holding tax is in force here 
and the rate is T-J per cent. There are 2,393 holdings in this 
municipality. The taxation in 1935-36 amounted to 
Bs. 28,600 as below ; — 

Es. 

Tax on holding ... ... 20,314 

Tax on vehicles, horses and other 

animals .... ... 335 

Latrine tax ... .... ...i 7,951 


Total ... 28,600 


The incidence of taxation per head of population was 
Es. 1-12-9 against Es. 2-3-6 in 1907-08. The average annual 
income during the past 3 years ending 1935-36 was Es. 42,040 
and the expenditure Es. 48,298. The closing balance of the 
municipality at the end of 1935-36 was Es. 7,787 of which 
Es. 3,3-30 represented balance of the latrine fund. 

Act HI (B.O.) of 1884 (since replaced by Bihar and Orissa 
Act VII of 1922, with effect from 1st January 1923) was 
extended to Dumka town under Bengal Government notifica- 
tion no. 2809, dated the 15th November 1902 and the number 
of commissioners was fixed at 9. Under Bihar and Orissa 
Government notification no. 8432-M., dated the 31st July 
1913, the municipality was, for the purpose of the election 
of commi-ssioiiers, divided into 7 wards. The total number of 
commissioners was altered to 12 under notification no. 8433-M., 
dated the 81st July 1913. Under Bihar and Orissa Govern- 
ment notification no. 1199-M., dated the 8th February 
1919, the boundaries of municipality were extended by 
the inclusion of an area contiguous to it and comprising 
portions of villages Easikpur, Diimka, Gidhnipahari and 
Bandarjori. The boundaries of Wards II, V and VII 
were revised under notification no. 1208-M., dated the 11th 
July 1919j the 'i^^sik|>ur portions being included in Ward no, H 
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and the other portion in Wards V and VII. Under notifica- 
tion no, 4387-L.S.-G., dated the 16th April 1923 the number 
of commissioners was fixed at 15 of whom 12 should be 
elected by the tax-payers and three appointed by local Govern- 
ment. Under notification no. 4S88-L.S.-G., dated the 16th 
April 1923, th* municipality was divided into 8 Wards (the 
northern portion of Easikpur being numbered Ward no. VUI) 
Wards I, III, IV and VIII having two commissioners each, 
and other wards one commissioner each. The area of the 
municipality is 1 square mile and 626 acres with a population 
of 9,471 according to the 1931 Census. The number of rate- 
payers in 1935-36 was 1,706. The mode of assessment in 
vogue, is (1) holding tax at 7J per cent and (2) latrine tax at 
3 per cent on the annual value of holdings. The taxation in 
1935-36 amounted to Es. 14,796, viz.,— 


Es. 

Tax on holdings ... .... 10,982 

Tax on vehicles, horses and other 

animals ... 21 

Latrine tax ...i ... ... 3,793 

Total ... 14,796 


The incidence of taxation per head of population was 
Es. 1-8-11 in 1936-36. The income of the municipality in 
1936-36 was Es. 23,647 and the expenditure Es. 22,875. 
The closing balance at the end of 1935-36 was only Es. 2,213. 

The rnunicipality of Madhupur was constituted by 
Bengal Government notification no. 676-M., of the 3rd April 
1909, but the provision of Act III of 1884 (The Bengal 
Municipal Act) , since replaced on the 1st of April 1923, by. 
the Bihar " and Orissa Mxmicipal Act VII of 1922, 
actually caine into operation, with effect from 1st July 1909. 
The municipality has a population of 8,965 persons and 
includes the following villages ; — ^Paniakola, Patharchapti, 
Sheikpure, Bherowa, Lakhna. Sapaha, Titiaban and Madhu- 
pur (Khas). The municipality was included in both the first 
and the second Schedules of Act III (B.C.) of 1884 and the 
number of commissioners was fixed at 10 by Bihar and Orissa 
Government notification no. 860, dated the 24th January 
1919; it was removed from the second Schedule and the pri- 
vilege of electing Chairman was thus extended to it. Under 
Bihar and Orissa Government notification no. 8158-L.S.-G.. 
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dated the 3rd September 1923 the number of commissioners 
was fixed at 12 of which 10 are to be elected by the tax-payers 
and two appointed by local Government. By notification no. 
8159-L.S.-G., dated the 3rd September 1923 as amended by 
notification no. 8639, dated the 20th September 1923, the 
municipality was divided into 6 Wards, the number of com- 
missioners in each ward being as below : — 

Ward no. I ... ...• ... 2 

Ward no. II ... ...i 2 

Ward no. Ill ... ... ... Nil. 

Ward no. IV ... ... ... 3 

Ward no. V ... ...■ ... 2 

Ward no. VI ... ... 1 

In Ward III, the Eailway Ward, there is no election, and 
an employee of the East Indian Eailway is nominated by 
Government. Holding tax at the rate of 7 per cent and latrine 
tax at 4 per cent is levied in all the wards except in Ward 
no. III. For this ward (ward III), the Eailway adminis- 
tration contribute Es. 1,800 a year towards the holding tax 
and pay no latrine tax as they do their own conservancy. 
The total number of rate-payers in 1935-86 was 1,325 and the 
taxation amounted to Es. 25,420 as below 

Es. 

Tax on holdings ... ... 16,772 

Tax on vehicles, horses and other 

animals ..„ ... 37 

Latrine tax ... 8,611 

Total .., 25,420 

The incidence of taxation per head of population was 
Es. 2-13-4. The total income of the municipality in 1935-36 
amounted to Es. 34,680 and the expenditure to Es. 30,368. 
The closing balance at the end of 1935-36 was Es. 17,719. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

EDUCATION. 

The figures in the marginal table will sufficiently Pbogeess 
„ . a r , o 1 illustrate the progress made in educa- 2f 

lars. tion since 1873, when a definite system 
1873 ... 116 1,169 of Ternacular education was first 

189i ... 881 18,164 introduced. In comparison with the 

1901 ... 1,002 22,736 other three districts in the Bhagalpnr 

1908 ... 1,080 27 ,.326 Division, Santal Parganas is still 

1936 ... 1,364 5.5,198 backward in respect of literacy, but 

gradual progress of the people in this 
direction is evident from the fact that in 1901, 2.5 per cent 
of the population was literate, while in 1931, 2.9 per cent 
was literate (males 5.3, females .5). The aboriginal people 
of the district are no lopger apathetic towards education. 

They now show a positive liking for it. 

Of the 1,364 schools shown in the above table, 1,228 are 
public institutions, 5 being under the management of 
Government and 16 under the management of the 4 munici- 
palities in the district. 1,084 schools are aided by Govern- 
ment and the local bodies and 123 are unaided institutions. 

They include 10 High English schools, 27 Middle English 
schools, 3 Middle Vernacular schools, 1,171 Primary schools, 

7 training schools, 2 technical and industrial schools, 1 agri- 
cultural' school, 3 madrasas and 4 Sanskrit tols. There are 
also 136 private institutions, some of which do not comply 
with the departmental standard,' Out of the 1,171 Primary 
schools, 91 are maktabs, or primary Urdu schools and 12 are 
Sanskrit pathshdas or primary Sanskrit schools. Out of 
186 unrecognised private schools, 16 are Primary Urdu 
schools, and 1 is a Primary Sanskrit school'. That figure also 
includes a school at Sater near Deoghar belonging to the 
Aryasamajists and a school at Deoghar belonging to the Ram 
Krishna Mission, and a National school called Tilak Vidyalaya 
at Madhupur. The rest . are ordinary primary schools mainly 
teaching the 3 R’s. The number of pupils on the roll of the 
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unrecognised (private) institutions was 4,101 and that of the 
public or recognised schools was 51,092 on the 31st March 
1936. 

The inspecting staff consists of a District Inspector of 
schools in the Bihar Educational Service for the district as a 
whole, being also in charge of the Sadr and Pakanr snbdivi- 
sions in particular, 2 Deputy Inspectors of schools in the 
Upper Division of the Subordinate Educational Service— one 
for Deoghar and Jamtara and the other for Godda and 
Eajmahal subdivisions, 9 non-Santal Sub-Inspectors of 
schools in the Lower Division of the Subordinate Educational 
Service, 6 Santal Sub-Inspectors of schools and 1 Inspecting 
Maiilavi for the whole district on special scales of pay. 
There is also a Special Deputy Inspector of schools in the 
Lower Division of the Subordinate Educational Service. 

There are 10 High schools of which only one, 
namely, the Dumka Zila school with 441 scholars on the roll 
is managed by Government. Of the other 9 schools, one is a 
Government aided Girls' High school with 95 pupils on its roll 
at Deoghar managed by the Church Missionary Society and 
8 are Government aided boys’ High schools of which 
5 are situated at the five outlying subdivisional headquarters, 
one is at Sahibganj in Eajmahal subdivision, one at Madhu- 
pur in Deoghar subdivision and one at village Amjora in the 
Sadr subdivision. The 8 aided High schools for boys had 
altogether 1,853 pupils on the roll on 31st March 1936. There 
are also 27 Middle English schools, 3 of which are aided by 
Government and 21 by the District Committee and 3 are 
unaided with altogether 3,344 scholars on the roll. There was 
only one Middle Vernacular school for boys with 77 pupils on 
the roll on 31st March 1936 which however was raised to 
Middle English status with effect from the 1st April, 1936. 
The two other Middle Vernacular schools which are still in 
existence are meant for the girls — -the statistics whereof are 
given in the paragraph for girls' schools. 

^ There were 1,109 Primary schools for boys and 62 
Primary schools for girls attended by 41,988 and 2,289 pupils, 
respectively, on 31st March 1936. Of the former, 152 were 
Upper Primary schools with 10,717 pupils and 957 Lower 
Primary schools with 31,271 pupils. The number of Night 
schools which had risen very high several years back came 
down to 11 only with 313 pupils as these ' schools again fell 
into disfavonr. 
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Altogether 71 girls’ schools were in' existence on Bl'gt' G iemi*- 
March 1936, viz., 1 High school at Deoghar— -managed by the ®°hooi.s.' 
Church Missionary Society, 2 Middle English schools at 
Pakaur managed also by the mission authorities, 2 Middle 
Vernacular schools at Maharo and Dharampur also managed 
by the missionaries, 10 Upper Primary schools and 62 Lower 
Primary schools. There were also 2 training schools for girls 
attached to Deoghar High and Maharo Middle Vernacular 
schools, and 1 Industrial and 1 Agricultural school at Pathra 
which were also managed by the mission authorities. The roll 
numbers of the above schools are noted on the margin. The 


Schools. 

1 Girls High 

Pupils. 

95 

2 


Middle English 

397 

2 

>> 

Middle Verna- 

400 

10 

>5 

cular. 

Upper Primary 

715 

52 


Lower Prim- 

1,574 

2 

> J 

ary. 

Training 

31 

1 

» J 

Industrial 

33 

1 

>> 

Agricultural ... 

52 


total number of attendance in 
Girls’ schools was 2,674. Out 
of 3,522 pupils reading in these 
schools for girls, as many as 
3,166 were girls. Besides these 
2,924 girls are reading in 
schools for boys, so that the 
total number of girl's under 
instruction was 6,090 or 0.69 
per cent of the female popula- 
tion of the district. 


In 1935-36, there were altogether 5 elementary Training 
schools for males and 2 training classes for females. Of the Schools. 
former, 4 were managed by Government and the other 
managed by the missionaries at Eaerabani. The two train- 
ing classes for females were attached to Deoghar .0. M. S.' 

High school for girls and Maharo Middle Vernacular, 
school for girls. These are managed by the missionaries 
with an aid from Government for each. One Government' 
managed Elementary Training school, viz., the one at 
Taljhari and the Mission Elementary school at Eaerabani 
are entirely meant for Santal male teachers. The tra ining 
class at Maharo is entirely meant for the training of Santal 
female teachers. The class at Deoghar also is practically 
peopled by Santal female teachers. There are 3 madfasas 
at Madhupur, Gurgawan and Eadipur— ^all aided by Govern- 
ment, and 4 Sanskrit tols of which two are aided by Govern- 
ment. There is an Industrial school for males at Benagaria 
and another for girls at Pathra both being managed by the 
missionaries and aided by Government. There is also a 
Government aided Agricultural school for females attache^ 
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to Pathra girls’ Upper Primary school. Other schools which 
come under this classification and deserve -special mention 
are the Earn Krishna Vidyapith at Deoghar, the Arya 
Samajist school at Sater near Deoghar and the Tilak National 
Vidyalaya at Madhupur. These Uiree are returned as 
unrecognised private institutions. 

The number of Muhammadans according to the census 
of 1931 is 2,23,707 or 10.9 per cent of the total population. 
The total number of Muhammadan pupils in all schools in 
the district on 31st March 1936 was 7,724 representing 14.0 
per cent of the pupils of all creeds. The main Educational 
institutions for Islamic studies in the district are the three 
mcidrasas, one at Madhupur in the Deoghar subdivision, one 
at Gurgawan in the Godda subdivision and one at Radipur 
in the Pakaur subdivision. These are all schools aided by 
Government. For elementary Urdu education, there are 
91 primary Urdu schools in the district; besides these, there are 
16 unrecognised schools which do not conform to the depart- 
mental standard. A large number of Muhammadan pupils also 
read in the ordinary primary schools in which they get the 
same facilities for education as pupils of other creeds and the 
teaching of Urdu has been provided for in some ordinary 
primary schools wliere the local Muslem people desire to 
haye.Urdu education. For the enconragement of education 
amongst them a sufficient number of Lower Primary and 
Upj^ Primary scholarships are reserved for the Muslim 
pupils, over and above the general scholarships for which they 
can compete along with the pupils of other creeds. 

The number of aboriginals under instruction on 31st 
March 1^36 was 16,121 of whom 3,062 were Christians. 
The number of all kinds of schools specially meant for the 
aboriginal races was 449 with 15,806 pupils on the roll. Of 
these. 3, viz., those at Pathra, Taljhaii and Kaerabani, are 
Middle Bnghsb schools for males, 2 at Maharo and Dharam- 
puc are Middle Vernacular schools for girls and 1 at Pakaur 
is _ Middle English school for girls. The three boys' 
Middle English schools are aided by the District Committee 
of the Santal Parganas and the Middle VernacuTar and Middle 
English, schools are aided by Government. The training 
schools at Taljhari and Kaerabani are specially meant for 
S^|ial teachers. The former is managed by Government. 
Of, the iwQ Government aided training classes for women at 
D^ghar- and Maharo, the one at Maharo is specially and the 
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One at Deoghar is chiefly meant for the aboriginal female 
teachers. The Industrial school for males at Benagaria and 
the Lace school for women at Pathra and the Agricultural 
school for women at Pathra are also meant for the aborigines. 

The remaining are all Primary schools. 2 Middle, 2 Upper 
Primary and ,18 Lower Primary scholarships are reserved for 
the benefit of the aboriginal pupils. The Special Inspecting 
staff; for the inspection of schools for aborigines consists of 
one Special Deputy Inspector and 6 Sub-Inspectors of schools 
— all belonging to the aboriginal tribes. The work which is 
being done by. the Missionaries in connection with the educa- 
tion of the aborigines in the district is praiseworthy. 

They possess some of the best Middle and Primary schools 
both for aboriginal boys and girls and have created a written 
Santali language and published many books suitable for use 
in Primary schools. Education is spreading very rapidly 
amongst the Santals and they are being appointed as Sub- 
Deputy Collectors, Eanungoes, Assistant teachers of Govern- 
ment High schools, Sub-Inspectors of Police, Excise and 
Education and in other posts.. 

There- were 24 Primary schools with 694 pupils on the Educa- 
81st March 1936, specially meant for these classes. ihT dbp- 

were also 1,771 more pupils belonging to these classes in the eessed 
ordinary schools in the district. The District .Committee, classes. 
Santal Parganas, make special’ provision for the opening of 
more special schools for these classes and also for paying 
capitation aflowances to the teachers in ordinary primary 
schools teaching, pupils of these classes. Two Lower 
Prinoary scholarships have at present been reserved for them. 
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Ambar . — k pargana in the north-east of the Pakaur 
subdivision. The estate comprising this pargcina has long 
been held by a family of Zananj, Brahmans, whose tradition of 
origin is as follows. It is said that during the reign of Akbar 
a pestilence broke out in Kanauj , and a number of its inhabi- 
tants, both Hindus and Muhammadans, migrated to this part of 
the country, which was then covered with dense forest, and 
brought it under cultivation. When Eaja Praiapaditya of the 
Sundarbans rose in rebellion, and Man Singh was sent against 
him in command of the imperial troops, one of the ancestors of 
the present proprietors assisted Man Singh with a bode of abori- 
gines. As a reward for his services he was given a grant of 
this pargana in jagir, and the tract was called Ambar after the 
province of Ambar in Eajputana, the home of Man Singh. 
The pargana originally stretched across the Eajmahal Hills, 
and its Eajas were the overlords of the Maler of Saurpal or 
Sumarpal. The latter tract in course of time became a 
separate tappa and was included by Cleveland in the 
Damin-i-koh; while the plains portion of the estate, which 
retained the name of Ambar and was in possession of the 
Brahman proprietors, was transferred at Cleveland’s instance 
from the Eajshahi district to Bhagalpur in 1781. At the time 
of Buchanan Hamilton (1809) the estate was held by Prithi 
Chand Sahi, who is still remembered as a Sanskrit scholar, 
poet, essayist and builder of temples. It was during his 
time (in 1798) that the permanent settlement of Ambar was 
concluded. He was succeeded in 1834 by his son Eaja Earn 
Chandra who was renowned for his charity. Earn Chandra 
died in 1846 and was succeeded by his minor son Krista 
Chandra Sahi, who lived for 2 years only. Earn Chandra’s 
widow Eani Zhema Sundaru Devi then succeeded and held 
it till her death in 1895. The estate was managed by her 
son-in-law Babu Gopi Lai Pande, who established the Pakaur 
school and a charitable dispensary. His second son Sitesh 
Chandra Pande succeeded the Eani in 1895. His first and 
third sons Taresh Ghandra and Kuledi Chandra had died before 
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the Eani, Taresh leaving behind two sons Satyendra and Prata- 
pendra and Knlesh one son Ganendra. Sitesh Chandra Panda 
had the title of Kaja conferred on him in 1891 in recognition 
of his liberality and charity. He died in 1900 and was succeed- 
ed by his son Kumar Kalidas Paiide during whose minority 
the estate was under the management of the Court of Wards 
from 20th January 1902 to 13th December 1915. He died in 
1920 and was succeeded by his widow Srimati Jyotirmoyee 
Debi who is the present proprietress of the estate. 

Eaja Sitesh Chandra made provision for his three nephews 
Satyendra, Pratapendra and Ganendra by granting Patni 
tenures yielding an annual income of Es. 20,000 to each, 
Satyendra died leaving a childless widow and Pratapendra 
died in 1929 leaving two sons Binoyendra and Amarendra, 
Amarendra was murdered through injection of plague Bacili 
at the instance of Binoyendra who has been convicted for the 
offence and sentenced to transportation for life. 

Barkop. — A tapfa in the Godda subdivision, with an 
area of about 20 square miles, situated between purgana GodHa 
on the south and tappa Patsunda on the north. It is said 
to have derived its name from an old village of the same name 
containing twelve ancient wells (bamh-kup). According to 
local tradition, the estate was formerly held by Nat Eajas, 
but during the reign of Akbar came into the possession of a 
Khetauri family. The head of the family was one Deb Barm, 
a Khetauri chief of Kharagpur (in Monghyr), who, being 
driven out of that tract by Eajput invaders, settled in Patsunda, 
having obtained a grant of Patsunda and Barkop from the 
Mughal Viceroy. In 1687 the estate was divided between two 
of his descendants, Mani Barm retaining Barkop, while 
Patsunda was handed over to his younger brother, Chandra 
Barm. The proprietor at the time of the Permanent Settle- 
ment was one Ujit Barm, who died without male issue in 
1835, leaving two widows, Lilabati and Bhulanbati. After 
the death of Lilabati, Bhulanbati adopted Chandra Dayal Barm, 
of the Patsunda family, in 1875. She died shortly afterwards, 
and the estate came under the Court of Wards. The validity 
of the adoption was disputed by the sons of Lilabati’s 
daughter, who had married into the Handwe family. A 
compromise was effected by Mr, Barlow, the Commissioner, 
according to which the proprietary right was split up among 
the rival claimants. The estate was epcumbered with debts 
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and 12 annas 7 gandas 2 karas interest of the estate has passed 
into the hands of purchasers, the balance 3 annas 12 gandas 
2 karas now remains with the original proprietors Babu Sashi 
Bhusan Singh and others. 

There are a few places of interest in the estate which may 
suitubly be mentioned here. In the village of Bastara there 
is a large tank, said to date from time immemorial. It is 
held sacred by Hindus, who come in large numbers to Bathe 
in it during the Sankranti festival of Ohait, the festival being 
the occasion for a fair. A legend connected with the tank 
is that formerly people requiring cooking or other utensils 
for marriages or other social ceremonies had only to ask for 
them and they appeared miraculously from the waters of the 
tank. They w'ere bound to return them to the tank when 
they were no longer wanted, and he who did not do so was 
visited by some calamity or misfortune. In course of time 
the people, growing dishonest, did not give back the articles 
they had borrowed, and the supply stopped for ever. It is 
also believed that no one has ever been able to cross the tank 
from one end to another whether by swimming, on an elephant 
or in a boat; if any one ventured to make the attempt he 
would find mysterious chains encircling his feet and dragging 
him down to a watery grave. This property the tank is 
believed to retain even now, and nobody ever thinks of crossing 
it. At Kurma there is an old building which is said to have 
been built by the Viceroy Shah Shuja, a brofher of Aurangzeb, 
as a shikargnh or hunting lodge, and at Bodra, about 4 miles 
from Barkop, there is an old stone temple dedicated to 
Mahadeva. Shalput, 6 miles north of Barkop, contains the 
dargah or tomb of Pir Sagona Shah, who is regarded by the 
Muhammadans of the locality as a great saint. He is said 
to have performed his devotions on the top of Saurari hill, 
where some ruins mark his retreat. Within the premises of 
the house occupied by the descendants of Raja Ajit Barm there 
is an old building, said to have belonged to the Nat Rajas, 
one room in which is believed to be haunted and is not used 
by the present owners. At Kapaita, 6 miles from Barkop, 
there are the ruins of another building, which is said to have 
belonged to one of the same Rajas. 

Belpatta. A tappa in the south of the Dumka subdivision. 
This tappa formerly was held by the Rajas of Birbhum, but 
was transferred to Bhagalpur in 1781 on the recommendation 
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of Cleveland, who brought it under the hill system. It is 
now broken up into numerous estates, and has passed into 
the hands of purchasers who have nothing to do with the 
original family of proprietors. It includes three talults, viz., 
Uparbahal, Sapchala and Amgachi. 

Damin-i-koh.— A Government estate in the north-east 
of the district extending over 1,338 square miles and including 
portions of the Eajmahal, Pakaur, Godda and Dumka sub- 
divisions. The name is a Persian one, meaning the skirts 
of the hills, but the estate comprises not only, as might be 
supposed from the name, the country lying at the foot or on 
the slopes of the Eajmahal Hills, but almost the whole range 
between the Ganges on the north and the Brahmani river on the 
south. The tract it covers consists of hills surrounded by flat 
country, with fertile valleys lying, in some instances, between 
parallel ranges. The average altitude is from 200 to 1,500 
feet, and on the tops of the hills, especially towards the south, 
there are extensive tablelands suitable for plough cultivation. 
The valleys lying at the foot of the hills are well-watered by 
streams, and are cultivated and inhabited for the most part 
by Saiitals. The latter are comparatively recent immigrants, 
the Damin-i-koh having been formerly inhabited only by the 
Paharias, who were chiefly known and feared as freebooters 
and cattle-lifters. The Muhammadan rulers seem to have 
made no attempt to subjugate and civilize these caterans, and 
beyond granting jagirs or ghatwalis to the zamindars of the 
neighbouring tracts, in order that they might entertain a 
militia to keep the hillmen within bounds, they seem to have 
left them alone. 

i^ifter the disruption of the Mughal Government the raids 
of the Paharias increased to such an extent that the zamindars 
of the neighbouring tracts were unable to keep them in 
check. In 1772 a corps of light infantry was raised by 
the British Government to check their raids, this corps being 
placed under the command of Captain Brooke, who was 
succeeded by Captain Browne in 1774. Both these officers 
led successful expeditions through the Damin-i-koh, and the 
latter devised a scheme of police posts at important points 
for the pacification of the hillmen. It was left, however, to 
Augustus Cleveland, who became Collector of Bhagalpur in 
1779, to bring the hillmen really under subjection. Seeing 
that the police posts were insufficient, many of them having 
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been abandoned he took steps to re-establish them and to 
complete the chaiiMbandi or line of posts round the hills. He 
also realized that if the Paharias were really to be pacified 
they must be conciliated. With this object he proposed to 
pay 26 Paharia chiefs monthly stipends of Es. 10 each and 
58 deputy chiefs Es. 5 each in consideration of their per- 
forming the duties of police in the hills and preventing 
incursions into the plains. Government agreed to this 
proposal and also sanctioned, in 1781, a scheme put forward 
by Cleveland for raising a corps of archers which would preserve 
the peace in the hills and punish marauders. Notwithstanding 
the raising of this crops, the stipends continued to be paid to 
the chiefs and deputies, as well as a stipend of Es. 2 per 
mensem to the headmen of each hill that supplied a man to 
the corps. Cleveland also had the hill people removed from 
the jurisdiction of the ordinary courts ; and, by a special 
order of Government, a council of hill chiefs, presided over 
by Cleveland himself, tried all cases in which the Ellmen 
were concerned. This system proved successful, crimes of 
violence being reduced to a minimum ; but after Cleveland’s 
death in 1784, the administration of his system was practically 
left in the hands of a corrupt native officer, Abdul Easul 
Khan, who was known as the Sazawal of the hills. 

At this time there was a broad belt of country at the 
base of the hills, devoid of cultivation and covered with forest. 
When Cleveland removed the hill area from the ordinary 
jurisdiction, he also removed from the jurisdiction of the 
zamindars this tract of forest, which he named the 
Damin-i-koh or skirts of the hills. He held that it was the 
property of the hillmen, and it was a part of his scheme to 
induce them to leave their hills, and establish themselves in 
the plains, by assigning to them freehold grants of land on 
condition that they cleared and cultivated them on long leases. 
The area that he proposed to allot for cultivation was not 
demarcated, but w^as roughly taken to be all the forest and 
w’aste land at the foot of the hills. The Paharias, however, 
failed to cultivate the area set apart for them and allowed the 
Santals to enter upon their reservation, cut down the forests 
and bring the land under the plough. 

In 1818 Mr. Sutherland, Joint Magistrate of Bhagalpur, 
was deputed to make an enquiry regarding the administration 
of the hills and the lauds adjoining them. He recommended 
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in 1819 that Government should declare its exclusive rights as 
proprietor of the hills generally occupied by the hill people, and 
also of the country at the foot of the hills which was not held 
by zamindars. Government accepted his recommendation, and 
in a resolution, dated the 17th July 1823, declared that the 
hill people had become the direct ryots of Government and* that 
all the rights that might at any previous time have attached 
to the zamindars and others over the hills and contiguous 
ti'acts of land occupied, by the Paharias must be regarded as 
having ceased. It held that the settlement of this point was 
merely of importance as clearing the way to a proper under- 
standing of the question to whom the adjacent forests were 
to be assigned. In other respects it was of little moment, as 
'‘Government can have no desire to interfere with the exist- 
ing possessions of the hill people in the mountains or to assert 
any right incompatible with their free enjoyment of all which 
their labour can obtain from that sterile soil.*’ 

The resolution went an as follows : — ‘‘There seems from 
what is stated by Mr. Sutherland to be abundant reason to 
conclude that, on introducing the system adopted in 1780 for 
the pacification of the hills, it was the intention of Govern- 
ment to take both the hills and adjacent forests into its own 
direct management. The reason was : — ^(1) The sazawal 
was always designated Sazawal of the hills and of the Damin- 
i-koh or skirts of the hills. (2) Both Captain Browne and 
Mr. Cleveland made many appropriations of lands in the 
forests and skirts of the hills as well to ghatwals and invalids 
as to different persons willing to clear and cultivate them, 
and this they did without reference to the claims of the 
adjoining Eajas and zamindars. (3) It was a part of the 
projected system to settle the hillmen in the forest and thus 
to promote both their civilization and their improvement of 
the country at the same time. This plan was specially sub- 
mitted to and approved by Government, which sufficiently 
proves that the forests were considered to be exclusively at 
its disposal. (4) The sanads granted to the ghatwals have a 
clause authorizing them to assign land in the forest to any 
Mir people who might be desirous of settling them without 
any advertence to the consent of the zamindar. (5) The 
zamindars have no title to urge to the Damin-i-koh that would 
not, if admitted*, include the hills also, for the two do not 
appear to have been ever separated before. Hence, at the 
pacification of the bills was mado by resuming tbetr interests 
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and excluding their influence from the tract, it would seem 
naturally to follow that their seignorial rights over both 
were annulled at the same time.” 

The resuh of this resolution was that in 1824 Mr. J. P. 
Ward' wavS directed to assert the right of Government to the 
hilly tract, or Damin-i-koh, on the exterior range, to define 
the extent of it, and to lay down such permanent boundary 
marks as might allow of it, being easily retraced. He was 
also required to report, after consulting with the Magistrate, 
whether it would be advisable to assign the tract, when 
defined, to the hill people in jagir tenure or to dispose of it 
in any other mode. In compliance with these orders Mr. 
Ward made a demarcation of the Damin-i-koh between 1824 
and 1833, and erected masonry pillars in a ring-lenee round 
the outer margin of the hills which hem in the Hamin-i-koh. 
This boundary is practically that which exists at the present 
day. The demarcation was carried out with the express 
object of reserving the Damin-i-koh for the Paharias alone, 
and granting its fertile valleys as lands to be cultivated by 
them and their descendants free of rent for ever. In the 
course of his demarcation Mr. Ward made two discoveries. 
He found that the Paharias would not come down from their 
hills, as was expected, nor engage in tillage; while, on the 
borders, and even inside the demarcated- tract, he found a 
tribe of inunigrants newly come from Singhbhum, whom he 
called Sontars, and who were clearing the forests and re- 
claiming the waste lands. In many cases the hill sardars 
were taking rent from them for their newly settled villages; 
and in repoi-ting the fact to the Board of Eevenue Mr, Ward 
asked how these usurpations were to be dealt with. He 
also proposed to introduce the Santals into the Damin-i-koh 
as there was no prospect of the hillmen ever undertaking 
its cultivation, and the Santals were “an industrious race 
of people, who require only good treatment to make them 
useful and profitable ryots.” 

The Board of Eevenue answered this reference by desir- 
ing Mr. Ward to resume the settlements usurped by the 
hillmen and forwarded his proposal to form Santal settle- 
ments to the Government, with a strong recommendation 
that it should be .sanctioned. The Government, however, 
true to the traditional policy of reserving this tract for the 
hillmen, refused to accede to it and were in favour of align- 
ing the Phharias ione-balf of the cultivated' jland included 
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within the demarcated line, under free-hold grants, on 
condition that they cultivated it within a specified* period, 
Tiie areas of the grants were to be graduated according to 
the rank of the grantee, naib, or simple ^nanflu, 

k. large number of such grants were made by Mr. Ward and 
subsequently by Mr. Pontel, who was appointed Superinten- 
dent of the Damin-i-koh in 1837. A very few of these grants 
still exist; the remainder were speedily forfeited, as the 
grantees either made no attempts to clear them or at once 
assigned them to Santal settlers, from whom they took rents. 
In spite of this Government still insisted that the demarcated 
area sliould be reserved for the benefit of the hillmen, and 
tliei*e is no record that this prohibition was ever formally 
removed. In 1837, however, when Mr. Dunbar, the then 
Collector of Bhagaipur, after a personal conference with the 
Board of Eevenue and with the Government, obtained sanc- 
tion to the appointment of Mr. Pontet as Superintendent 
of the Damin-i-koh, the latter was directed, in order to make 
the estate productive, to give every encouragement to 
Santa Is in the work of clearing jungle. 

Mr. Pontet, who is still remembered as Ponteen Saheb, 
remained in charge of the Damin-i-koh till after the Santal 
insurrection of 1855. He had his headquarters at Bhagaipur 
and used to tour in the estate during the cold season an«i 
collect the rents. He opened it up by means of roads, 
settled bazars and hats and established inspection bungalows; 
most of the existing roads in the tract follow the alignment 
made by him. While he was thus developing the estate 
the stream of Santal immigration continued. The Santalis 
were treated for some years under the special "Regulation (I 
of 1827) framed for the Paharias and, when its application 
to them w'as stopped, with great liberality as regards their 
holdings and assessments. In spite of this the Santals 
settled in tlie Damin-i-koh rose in rebellion in 1855, in order 
to free themselves from the oppression of their Hindustani 
and Bengali money-lenders and of the local police, and partly 
also, there is reason to believe, in order to make good their 
claim that what they had reclaimed belonged to themselves 
alone. When the rebellion was quelled, the administration of 
the estate w^as continued on the same exclusive principles, and 
the old restrictions which closed the hillmen *s country 
against members of other races were enforced for the Santals. 
Their assessment at low rates and with favourable conditions 
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was continued, and under this system the Damin-i«koh has 
remained' ever since. 

Under the management of Mr. Pontet rents were assessed 
by a rough computation of the cultivated area known as the 
fekbandi system, and the rental of the estate rose from 
Es. 2,611 in 1836-37 to Es. 58,033 in 1854-55, owing to the 
immigration of Bantals.. The first regular settlement of tiie 
estate was made in 1857-58, when the rental was fixed at 
Es. 55,050; and in 1868 another settlement was made by 
Mr. Bliimhardt for six years (subsequently extended for five 
years more), which increased the demand to Es. 1,00,165. 
The basis of assessment in both these settlements was the 
number of ploughs in each village,, and it was not till the 
settlement made by Mr. Browne Wood, in 1878-79, that the 
village boundaries were surveyed by chain and compass. 
A lump assessment was made for the whole village and 
distributed by panchayats among the ryots, the result being 
to increase the revenue of the estate to Es. 1,67,191. The 
term of this settlement was 10 years; but on ite expiry 
Government decided that resettlement shonld be deferred, 
as it might unsettle the Santak without producing any large 
increase of revenue. A resettlement and survey were finally 
sanctioned, in 1899 and were carried to a conclusion by Mr. 
H. McPherson in 1905. Altogether 1,082 square miles came 
under survey and settlement, and one square mile in the 
town of Sahibganj under survey only.. The remaining 255 
square miles consisted of 212 square miles of unsurveyed and 
unsettled Paharia country and 43 square miles previously 
settled in the Pakaur Damin. Of the area under settlement 
375,267 acres or 55 per cent, were found to be under culti- 
vation, as compared with 27,629 acres at the settlement of 
1879. Owing to this large extension of cultivation there was 
a considerable increase in the assessment, the rents settled 
by Mr. McPherson being E.s. 2,48,858 for the first five years 
and Es. 2,67,929 from the sixth year upwards, representing 
annas 10-9 and annas 11-6 per acre respectively. The 212 
square miles of unsettled Sauria Paharia hills of Godda and 
Eajmahal were settled by Mr. S. S Day in 1912 — 16 result- 
ing in a net revenue to Government amounting to Es. 6,624- 
J.-O. During the third revision settlement of 1922 — 35, the 
whole of the Damin-i-koh (excluding the 212 acres of Sauria 
Paharia hills settled by Mr. Day) was resettled and the rent 
settled amounted to Es. 3.30^578^ . . v . 
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According to the census of 1901 the population of the 
Damin-i-koh was 368,294, of whom no less than 226,540 
Santals, and according to the 1931 census, the total popula- 
tion of tJie i)amin-i-koh is 411,677 of whom 242,647 are Santals 
who chiefly occupy the* valleys rnd level portions of the estate. 
The next most numerous race consist of the Paharias, of 
whom there are two branches, the Maler and the Mai Paharias. 
The former are found in the northern half of the estate in 
Kajmahal, the northern hills of Pakaur and in Godda north 
of the Bokrabandh Bungalow. The latter occupy the Dumka 
portion of the Damin-i-koh, the Bokrabandh Bungalow of 
Godda and South Pakaur. The Paharia villages are usually 
situated on the tops of the ridges, and round the homesteads 
are the village bari lands extending to the brow of the MIL 
This area of homestead and cultivation is cut off from the 
lands, which the Santals occupy, by steep declivities, on 
portions of which the Paharias usually practise kurao culti- 
vation. 

The Damin-i-koh has always been regarded by Govern- 
ment as a reserve for the aboriginal races of the district; and 
the intrusion of non-aborigines or foreigners, called Dikkits^ 
has always been kept within the narrowest limits. It is, 
therefore, laid down that foreigners must not ordinarily be 
permitted to hold land within the boundaries of the Damin, 
and any one who may be improperly admitted is liable to be 
evicted, unless there is good cause to the contrary. In* the 
course of Mr. McPherson’s settlement it was found that the 
average Difcktr holding was 4.47 acres in extent with an 
average rent of Es, 5-4, while the average non-Di/cte holding 
was 6.89 acres in extent with an average rent of Es. 4-4-9. 
Pleadmen to the number of 1,991 had holdings averaging-^ 18 
acres with a rent of Ks. 11-11; and 1,009 headmen had, in 
addition, official holdings averaging 3.73 acres with a rent 
of Es. 3-10. 

Deoghar . — Headquarters of the subdivision of the same 
name situated 4 miles south-east of the Jasidih Junction 
station on the Chord 'Line of the East Indian Eailway, with 
which it is connected by a small branch line of the East 
Indian Bailway and the Eailway station at Deoghar is called 
Baidyanath Dham Eailway station ”. To the north of 
the town is a wood caN,ed the Data Jungle, after a fakir whose 
descendants own the land; on the north-west is a low' hill 
called Nandan Pahar;!a fine range of hills known as Tiur 
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or Trikutparvata lies 10 miles to the east; to the soutk- 
east, south and south-west are more hills, all within 12 miles 
of the town. Immediately to ' the west there is a small 
rivulet named Yamunajor, and about half a mile further west 
is the river Dharua, which, making a bend, runs about a 
mile to the south of the town. The space between Deoghar 
and this river belongs to the ghatwali estate of Eohini, the 
village of Eohini being situated about three miles to the west 
of the river. The situation of the town is piotuigique, as 
viewed from the train as it approaches the bridge over the 
Dharua. In the foreground is the river, and beyond it lies 
the town surrounded by large trees covered with thick foliage, 
from the centre of which rise the pinnacles of the tsacred 
temples of Baidyanath. In the distance lies a cluster of 
hills forming a back-ground of blue-green. The country 
around Deoghar is also picturesque, being undulating and 
interspersed with numerous watercourses and small hills, 
some of which are covered with brush- wood, while others are 
destitute of vegetation. The climate is dry and healthy, the 
soil is particularly light and porous ; and there is compara- 
tively little malarial fever, or other diseases prevalent in 
damp places. 

The population of Deoghar, according to the census of 
1901, was 8,838. According to the census of 1931, it is 
14,217 but the permanent population of the town is very 
largely augmented by pilgrims at all times of the year, 
especially during the 3 important fairs, viz., (1) the Sri- 
panchami mela (held in January lasting for about 4 days), 
(2) the Shivaratri mela (held in March and lasting for nearly 
a week and (the Bhadra Purnima mela held in September 
for about 4 days). Of these, the Shivaratri mela is the 
biggest. It is estimated that a total of about 20,000 to 
25,000 pilgrims visit the town during these fairs. For the 
accommodation of pilgrims there are 80 lodging houses, but 
mtoy of them do not resort to them but camp out under 
trees or in open spaces.. The pilgrims, moreover do not, 
as a rule, stay at Deoghar for more than 10 or 12 hours. 
The town contains the usual offices and buildings common 
in a subdivisional headquarters, a good dispensary and a 
leper asylum (the Eaj Kumari Leper Asylum). It was cons- 
tituted a municipality in 1869, and the area within municipal 
limits is dj square miles. The place has a reputation as a 
sanatorium among the Indian ccanmunity, and the numerous 
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houses springing up on its outskirts testify to its popularity 
among those who can afford to maintain country houses. 

The real fame of Deoghar rests upon the sanctity of its 
temples and its importance as a place of pilgrimage.^ Its 
renown for sanctity is testified by the thousands of pilgrims 
who resort to it every year, and its antiquity is earned back 
in some of the Puranas to the Treta Yiiga or second age of 
the world. According to the Siva Purana, it was in the 
Treta Yuga that the demon Eavana, King of Lanka (Ceylon) 
feeling that his capital would not be perfect without the 
presence of Mahadeva, repaired to the Kailasa mountain and 
besought the god to make it his permanent home. Mahadeva 
did not accede to this prayer, but told Eavana that one of 
the twelve emblems of this dmmtj (Jyotirlinga) would be 
quite as effective, and that he might take it away on ithe 
condition that the transfer should be effected without a break 
in the journey. Should the lingam be deposited anywhere 
on the earth in course of the journey it would remain fixed 
on that spot for ever. Eavana, thereupon, took the lingam 
and began his journey back to Lanka. 

The gods dreaded the effect of the lingam being estab- 
lished in the kingdom o-f their most powerful enemy, for if 
Mahadeva were to be the protector of the demon’s metropolis 
they would have no means left to overthrow him. They 
accordingly sat in solemn conclave, and devised a plan for 
outwitting their enemy Vanina, the regent of the waters, 
entered the belly of Eavana, with the result that the demon 
had to descend to earth to relieve himself. There Vishnu, 
in the garb of a decrepit old Brahman, appeared before him 
and began to converse with him. Unconscious of the plot 
that had been laid, Eavana begged the Brahman to help him 
by holding the sacred emblem for a few minutes, a request 
which was readily acceded to. Eavana then made over the 
lingam to him, and retired to ease himself. When he came 
back the Brahman had disappeared, and the lingam was 
lying on the ground at a considerable distance from the place 
where he had descended to earth. Eavana tried hard to 
remove the lingam from the spot where it had been placed, 
but without success. Growing desperate he used violence, 
but he only succeeded in breaking a piece off the top of the 


*The subsequent account is derived almost entirely from The Temple^ 
of Btoghatf by Dr, Rajendra Lala Mitra, J, A, 3, B.j Fart 1., 1885. 
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lingam. Realizing his folly he prostrated himeslf before the 
lingam and begged for pardon. Further, to atone for his 
sacrilegious violence, he came daily to the place and worship- 
ped the divinity with libations of sacred water brought from 
the source of the Ganges in the Himalayas. This latter duty 
was afterwards rendered unnecessary by the excavation of a 
w-ell, in which the waters of all the sacred pools on the face 
of the earth were stored. The spot where Havana came 
dowm to earth is identified with the present Harlajuri, about 
four miles north of Deoghar; the place where the lingam was 
deposited is now Deoghar ; and the lingam itself is known as 
Baidyanath. 

According to the Padma Purana the Brahman to whom 
Eavana entrusted the lingam deposited it in due form, conse- 
crated it with w='ater from a neighbouring tank, repeated his 
prayers and then departed. A Bhil who was present when 
this w^as done received instructions from the Brahman as to 
how the wwship of the emblem should be conducted, but 
having no vessel at hand, brought the water required for 
libations in his mouth. When Havana at last returned, the 
Bhil related all that had happened, and pointed oat that ihe 
Brahman was no other than Vishnu hinaself. Havana then 
excavated a well with an arrow and brought into it the waters 
of all sacred pools on earth for the fitting worship of the god. 
According to other traditions, not noticed in any Purana, the 
lingam lay neglected after the death of Havana until it was 
noticed by a rude hunter, Baiju by name, who accepted it as 
his god and worshipped it daily, proclaiming it to the w^orld 
as the lord of Baiju (Baidyanath). Before this occurrence the 
lingam w’-as knowm by its original name of Jyotirlinga (the 
lingam of light) or by the name it derived from its transfer 
viz., Eavaneswar. 

Sir William Hunter in the Annals of Rural Bengal 
relates the Santal tradition of Baidyanath as follow^'s ; — In 
the olden time a band of Brahmans settled on the banks of 
the beautiful highland lake beside which the holy city stands. 
Around them there was nothing but the forest and moun- 
tains, in which dw^elt the black races. The Brahmans placed 
the symbol of their god Biva near the lake and did sacrifice 
to it; but the black tribes would not sacrifice to it, but came 
as before to the three great stones which their fathers had 
worshipped, and which are to be seen at the w-estern 
entrance of the holy city to this day. The Brahmans, 
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moreover, ploughed the land, and brought water from the 
lake to nourish the soil; but the hillmen hunted and fished 
as of old, or tended their herds, while the women tilled little 
patches of Indian corn. But in process of time the Brah- 
mans, finding the land good, became slothful, giving 
themselves up to lust and seldom calling on their god Siva. 
This the black tribes, who came to .worship the great stones, 
saw and wondered at more and more, till at last one of them, 
by name Baiju, a man of a mighty arm and rich in all sorts 
of cattle, became wroth at the lies and wantonness of the 
Brahmans, and vowed he would beat the symbol of their god 
Siva with his club every day before touching food. This he 
did : but one morhing Ms cattle strayed into the forest, and 
after seeking them all day he came home hungry and weary, 
and, having hastily bathed in the lake, sat down to his supper. 
Just as he stretched out his hand to take the food he called 
to mind his vow; and worn out as he was, he got up, limped 
painfully to the Brahmans’ idol on the margin of the lake, 
and beat it with his club. Then suddenly a splendid form, 
sparkling with Jewels, rose from the waters, and said: — 

‘ Behold the man who forgets his hunger and his weariness to 
beat me, while my priests sleep with their concubines at 
home, and neither give me to eat nor to drink. Let him 
ask of me what he will, and it shall bo given. Baiju 
answered : ‘ I am strong of arm and rich of cattle. I am a 
leader of my people: what want I more? Thou art called 
Nath (Lord). Let me too be called lord, and let thy temple 
go by my^name! ’ ‘ Amen \ replied the deity; ' henceforth 

thou art not Baiju, but Baijnath, and my temple shall be 
called by thy name.’ ” Eomantically as this story has been 
narrated by the writer, it is valueless for any historical 
inference. It cannot be more than 300 years old, and it is 
}>robal)ly of a much more recent date. The tomb to the north 
of tlie road, in which the mortal remains of Baiju are said 
to be deposited, is not more than 200 years old ; and the name 
itself is applied in the Puranas to the lingam of Siva in distant 
parts of India., 

Some of the Puranas ascribe the advent of Baidyanath 
at Deoghar to the Satya Yuga, or the first age of the world, 
when Sati, the wife' of Siva and the daughter of Daksha. 
committed suicide in consequence of the discourtesy shown to 
her husband^ by Daksha. Overpowered by grief Siva, in a 
fit of frenzy /stuok the corpse of his wife on the point of' his 
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trident and roamed about like a madman, till Vishnu cut up 
the body with his discus into 62 parts, which fell at different 
places in India. The heart, it is said, fell at Deoghar 
(Baidyanath), and hence that place attained its sanctity. 
There is, however, no shrine or spot at Deoghar to com- 
memorate this occurrence as at the other 61 places. Another 
legend is that in the first, age of the world Siva manifested 
himself as 1 ingams of light at 12 different places under different 
names, Baidyanath being one of these 12 places. The 
emblem was worshipped by Sati, who appeared in the form 
of a pandanus flower on the top of the lingam and dwelt for 
a long time in a grove close by in order to worship it. Hence 
the place was called Ketakivana or the pandanus grove. 

The temple of Baidyanath, which shelters the lingam 
and is dedicated to Mahadeva, stands in a stone-paved quad- 
rangular courtyard. The east side faces the public road, and 
at the southern end is a large arched gateway surmounted 
by a nauhat-Jchana. The nauhat-khana is, however, not much 
used, a separate two-storied building having been provided 
close by for musicians. Near the north-east corner of the 
courtyard there is a large gateway, over which a room has 
been constructed by Eaja Padmanand Singh of Banaili. This 
is the principal entrance to the temple enclosure. At the 
north end of the courtyard is the private residence of the. Sardar 
Panda or head priest, known as the hhitarTthanda. Tlie 
temple, which faces the east, is a plain stone structure 
surmounted by a pyramidal tower which rises from a square 
base to a height of 72 feet from the ground. On Ihe east 
side of the northern verandah of the temple is a masonry 
vat, into which flow the water and milk used for the ablutions 
of the lingam. This water is regarded as very sacred, and 
every pilgrim is expected to taste a few drops of it and to 
carry some of it away in a phial. The lingam is of a cylindri- 
cal form, about 5 inches in diameter, and projects about 4 
inches from the centre of a large slab of basalt. As it is 
fixed firmly in this slab it is not possible to ascertain how 
much of the lingam is buried. The top is broken and has an 
even surface, one side being a little higher than the other. 
The fracture is attributed by the Hindu legend to the assault 
of Havana and by the Santal legend to that of the forester 
Baiju. The cell which shelters the divine emblem is very 
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dark, and upon entering it; after passing through the court- 
yard of the temple in the glare of the midday sun, the pilgrim 
can at first see nothing; two ghi-leA lamps are all that are 
provided to enable pilgrims to behold the manifestation of 
the god. 

The lobby in front of the cell is, like the cell itself, paved 
with flags of basalt, but it contains nothing in the way of 
furniture or fixtures. The second porch has in front a row 
of pillars spanned by blocks of basalt, and on the right side 
there is a sandstone image of a hull, which is by some dignified 
with the name of Srijuta or “ His Excellency. Near it 
there are some small bovine images, and bells hang down 
from the ceiling. Pilgrims entering by the front door are 
supposed to pull the bell-rope to announce their approach to 
the divinity, but in most cases the priests do this for them. 
The courtyard contains 11 other temples, smaller in size and 
of less importance than that of Baidyanath. The following is 
a list of all the 12 temples and of their dedicators, with the 
years in which they were dedicated, as ascertained by Dr. 
Rajendra Lala Mitra 

Name. Dedicator. Date. 


1. Baidyanath 

2. Lakshmi-Narayan ... 

3. Savitri (Tara) 

4. ParVati 

5. Kali 

6. Ganesa 

7. Surja 

8. Sa.raswati 

9. Ramchandra 

10. Vagaia Devi 

11. Annapurna 

12. Ananda Bhairava ... 


Puran Mai ... 

Vamadeva ... 

Kshemakarna 

Batnapani 

Jayanarayana 

Tikarama 

Rama Datta 

Rama Datta 

Rama Datta ... 

Rama Datta 

Rama Datta 

Commenced by Ananda 

Datta, completed by 

Sarvananda. 



1596 

circa 

1630-40 


1692 

circa 

1701-10 


1712 


1762 

circa 

1782-93 

circa 

1782 93 

circa 

1782-93 

circa 

1782-93 


1782 

circa 

1810-23 


The name of the temple last mentioned means the temple 
of Bhairava set up by Ananda, an ancestor of the present 
Sardar panda. Besides the temples mentioned by Dr. Mitra, 
there is a shrine of Dudhnath Mahadeva, which is presumably 
a later erection. It contained a silver panchmukhi lingam, 
the gift of Sailajananda Ojha, but the original lingam is said 
to have been stolen. The shrine of Manasa Devi, the snake 
goddess, 'in the south-western corner of the courtyard also 
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appears to have been built since Dr. Mitra published his 
account of Deogiiar. All the temples are comparatively 
modern and of little archseological interest, the only ancient 
remains being three Buddhist statues. One, a small Loka- 
natha, is v'orshipped as Ivartikeya and another as Surjya; while 
a Budha serves as an image of Kala Bhairava. Ancient, 
however, as these statues are, it wmiild be obviously unwise 
to conclude that the place originally belonged to the Buddhists, 
as the images may have been brought here from some other 
place. 

All the persons mentioned in the preceding list were 
high priests of the Baidyanath temple with the exception of 
Puran Mai, who was an ancestor of the Maharaja Gidhaur 
and one of the leading zamindars of Bihar during the reign 
of Akbar. An inscription on the Baidyanath temple states 
that he built it at the request of Eaghunath, and tradition 
relates that the inscription w^as forcibly put up by Puran Mai, 
after he had had the temple repaired, to mark his ownership 
of the surrounding land, which he had taken from its 
proprietors. The priest Eaghunath Ojha was displeased with 
the inscription, but was unable to resist Puran MaL He 
therefore bided his time, and, when the chief w^as gone, had 
the porch erected and therein set up his own inscription. 
Legend states that the priest fasted for some days at the 
gate of Baidyanath, who revealed to him in a dream that he 
should build a new porch and set up an inscription ; But he 
claims the credit of having erected the temple. 

Dr. Ea|eiidra Lala Mitra is of opinion that there must 
have been a temple here at a very early date. A place of 
great sanctity, highly eulogised in the Puranas, and strongly 
recommended as a place of pilgrimage, could not have 
remained in tlie form of a stump of four inches on the bare 
earth in an open field for centuries without a covering during 
the Hindu period after the downfall of Buddhism ; some 
pilgrim or other would have soon provided it with a temple. ’’ 
He also disbelieves that the present temple ; replaced an old 
one. That might at first sight appear probable ; but the 
belief of the Hindus is that it is a sacrilege to pull down a 
Siva^ temple and rebuild it, and the denunciations in the 
Smritis are dire against such sacrilege. Eebuilding of 
temples is permitted in all cases where movable images are 
concerned ; but in the case of lingams which are fixed to the 
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earth the pulling down of the temple is equal to the desecration 
of the lingam itself, which from that moment ceases to be 
adorable, and must at once be cast into a river. I cannot, 
therefore, believe that Puran Mai knocked down an old temple, 
and erected a new one in its place. No Hindu remaining 
Hindu, and claiming religious merit by the act, could have 
done such a thing. It is obvious to me, therefore, that the 
tradition which holds the temple to be old, and ascribes to 
Puran Mai only the lobby, is correct, and that having defrayed 
the cost of the lobby which became a part, and an integral 
part of the temple, he claimed credit for the whole. The 
inscription, moreover, is placed within the lobby, and its 
purview need not extend beyond the boundary of that apart- 
ment. The same may be said of the inscription of Eaghunatha. 
That worthy defrayed the cost of the porch, which put to 
shade the work of an oppressive superior and conqueror, and 
by a figure of speech took to himself the credit of building 
the whole of the temple and a great many other things which 
probably never existed. The rivalry of the priest and the 
potentate can be explained by accepting the truth of this 
tradition. ” 

One other inscription calls for notice. This is an 
inscription over the entrance of the temple of Baidyanath, 
written in Bengali characters and purporting to be an extract 
of a Sanskrit work on the Mandara Hill in the Bhagatpliir 
district. It says that Adityasena with his queen, Koshadevi, 
who had come from the Chola country near Madura m 
Southern India, built a temple of Vishnu, and that one 
Balabhadra put up an image of the boar-incarnation of Vishnu. 
An inscription on the Mandara Hill shows that Konadevi was 
the actual name of Adityasena’s queen, and she had a 
tank excavated there, which is still in existence ; while the 
lines referring to the boar statue are engraved in characters 
of the seventh century A.D.^ which is also the date of Adftya- 
sena according to the hill inscription. The temple inscription 
therefore contains some historical facts, but, remarks Dr. 
Blocli, “ the statement that Adityasena came from the Chola 
country can hardly be credited, as the names of his family, 
all ending in Gupta, connect him with the Imperial Gupta 
family. It has no connection with Baidyanath, and It is not 
clear for what reason it w^as put up here. 

^Eeport, Arch, Surr., Bengal Circle, for 1903-190$. 
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In front of the main entrance of the courtyard is a sacred 
well, called Chandrakupa, which is held to be the repository 
of the holy water of all the sacred pools on earth and is said 
to have been excavated by Eavana to save himself the trouble 
of bringing water for worship from the Himalayas. To the 
south-west of the temple courtyard, on the south side of the 
main road, is a more interesting monument — a masonry plat- 
form, about 6 feet in height and 20 feet square, supporting 
three huge monoliths of contorted gneiss rock. Two are 
vertical, and the third is laid upon the heads of two uprights 
like a horizontal beam. The uprights are 12 feet high and 
quadrilateral in form, each face being IJ foot broad; while 
the cross piece is 13 feet long, and 1| foot broad on each side. 
There is a faint attempt at sculpture at each end of the 
vertical faces of the horizontal beam, representing crocodiles’ 
heads. These stones, according (to Sir William Hunter', 
were formerly worshipped by the Samtals, but Dr. Eajendra 
Lala Mitra has* pointed out that they are a frame for swinging 
the image of Krishna during the Dol Jatra (Hbli) festival. 
“This gallows-like structure,” he writes, “is not peculiar to 
this place, nor has it any connection with the Santals, who do 
not now worship it, nor is there any reason to suppose that 
they ever did so. There is nothing to show that the Santals 
were in the habit of worshipping a stone scaffold like the one 
under notice, and certain it is that in no part of Santalia, and 
indeed in no part of India inhabited by the black races, is 
there a stone gallows to be seen, which would justify the 
assumption that such a structure was ever an object of worship. 
Had any religious sanctity been attached to it, would have been 
seen much more abundantly than what appears to be the 
case. The terrace in front of the temple, however, settles 
the question as to the use of the gallows. In every part of 
India where the Krishna cultus has found access, such gallows 
are invariably seen in close proximity to ancient temples. Of 
course, where stone is scarce, wood is generally used to make 
the scaffolding, but where stone is available it is always 
preferred. A remarkably handsome structure of this kind 
is regularly used at Bhubaneswar for the purpose of setting 
up a swing during the swing festivals. At Puri there is a 
similar structure to the north of the great temple, and used 
for the same purpose. InnumerSble other instances may b© 
easily cited, but they are, I think, not wanted,” 
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ihe jroad leading from the northern gate of the great 
temple passes along the western edge of a large tank or lake 
called Sivaganga, which measures about 900 feet by 600 feet. 
It forms part of a natural depression, the western portion of 
which has been cut ofl:. by an embankment, on the top of 
which runs a road. According to Dr. Eajendra Lala Mitra ; 
“This embankment must have been put up by Maharaja Man 
Singh, the great general of Akbar, who came to this place on 
his way to Orissa, as I find his name is associated with the 
western portion, which is called Manasarovara.” This portion 
has silted up greatly, ^nd, except during the rams, remains 
dry. It is connected with the lake by a small rivulet, named 
Karmanasa, which is said to be the spot where Kavana eased 
himself; on account of this connection, the water of the lake 
is held to be impure. 

The ritual of worship is simple enough, the mantras 
being few, and the offerings limited. Pouring water on the 
lingam, smearing it with sandal paste, and offering flowers 
and a few grains of rice constitute . the worship. This is 
followed by the offering of money in silver or gold, no copper 
being allowed to be brought into contact with the divinity. 
Eich people offer horses, cMle, palkis, gold ornaments and 
other valuables, and, sometimes, rent-free land in support of 
the daily worship. The title-deed in such cases is ordinarily 
dk bel leaf, on which the donation is written and which is 
swept out in the evening. This simple deed, however, is 
faithfully respected. It is said that the god delights in water, 
bel leaves, sandal and flowers, and they are all that are neces- 
sary for his worship. He is, however, very particular about 
the quality of the leaves and the water. The former has to be 
brought from the Trikuta (Tiur) hill. For ordinary use the 
water of the sacred well excavated by Havana is held sufficient; 
but water from the sources of the Ganges on the Himalayas 
near Badrinath, or from the Manasaro vara lake in Tibet, is 
highly prized. Pilgrims, mostly hermits, bring it from those 
distant places, as well as from the Ganges near the Jahangira 
rock; while the priests keep a supply of sacred water in phials 
to help such pilgrims as come without a supply. A few 
drops of this water are sprinkled on the flowers which the 
worshipper offers to the divinity. 

The verandahs on the north, west and south of the temple 
are reserved for pilgrims who desire special blessings. 
Ordinarily men ask for the cure of diseases, and women for 
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offspring or for the restoration of health to sick children. The 
ordinary pilgrim’s round is as follows. The pilgrim h^thes 
in the Sivaganga tank in the morning, worships the lingam, 
and then lies down on the bare pavement of the verandah 
till next morning. He or she then rises, performs his or her 
worship, drinks a mouthful of water from the vat on the 
north side, and then lies down again. These practices are 
continued for three days and three nights. During this period 
the pleasure of the divinity is generally communicated in a 
dream to the pilgrim in such words as “Go away, you are 
cured,'' or “Go and do such a'nd such things, and you will 
be cured," or “Your wish will be fulfilled within such and 
such a time." Should no dream come, it is understood that 
the person is so sinful as to be unworthy of the god's mercy. 
Formerly the pilgrim's fast sometimes continued for seven to 
nine days, and dreams came on after such protracted fasting : 
but some deaths having taken place from starvation the priests 
do not now permit a fast to last more than three days. 

Deoghar, “the home of the gods," is a modern name. 
In Sanskrit works we find in its place Hardapitha, Eavana* 
vana, Ketaki-vana, Haritaki-vana and Vaidyanatha. In 
Bengal the place is generally known as Baidyanath, The 
sanctity of Baidyanath is mentioned in several authentic 
works on pilgrimages dating from the 12th to the 14th cen- 
turies A.D. Authentic portions of the Puranas also refer to 
it, and as they are unquestionably anterior to the. tenth 
century, Baidyanath must even in their time have attained 
considerable celebrity. Coming to more modern times there 
is an interesting account of the pilgrimage to Baidyanath in 
the Khulasatu-Mwarikh* written between 1696 and 1699 
A.D. It runs : “In the district of Monghyr on the skirts of 
the hill, there is a place named the Jharkhand of Baijnath 
(Baidyanath) sacred to Mahadeva. Here a miraculous mani- 
festation puzzles those who behold only the outside of things. 
That is to say, in this temple there is a pipal tree, of which 
nobody knows the origin. If any one of the attendants of 
the temple is in need of the. money necessary for his expenses, 
he abstains from food and drink, sits under the tree, and offers 
prayers to Mahadeva for the fulfilment of his desire. After 
two or three days the tree puts forth a leaf covered with linies 
in the Hindi character, written by an invisible pen, and 

♦Jadunath Sarkar, Inelm of Aummgzeb^^ 1901. 
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containing an order ooi a certain inhabitant of any, of the parts 
ol the world for the payment of a certain sum to the person 
who had prayed for it. Although his residence may be 501) 
leagues from liaidyanath, the names of that man and his 
children, wife, father and grandfather, his quarter, country, 
home and other correct details about him are known from the 
writing on the leaf. The high priest, writing agreeably to 
it on a separate piece of paper, gives [it to that attendant ol 
the temple]. This is called the hundi (cheque) of Baijnath. 
The suppliant, haying taken this cheque, goes to the place 
named on it, according to the directions contained in it. The 
man upon whom the cheque has been drawn pays the money 
without attempting evasion or guile. A Brahman once brought 
a hurMi of Baijnath to the very writer of this book, and he, 
knowing it to be a bringer of good fortune, paid the money 
and satisfied the Brahman. More wonderful than tliis is a 
cave at this holy place. The high priest enters into the cave 
once a year, on the day of the Siva-brata, and having brought 
some earth out of it, gives a little to each of the ministers of 
the temple. Through the power of the Truly Powerful, this 
earth becomes turned into gold, in proportion to the degree 
of merit of each man.*' 

Under the Muhammadan Government the chief priest 
appears to have paid a fixed rent to the Eajas of Birbhum^ and 
the administration of the temple seems to have been left 
entirely in the hands of the priest. When the British rule 
began, it was decided to take over the management of the 
temple, and with this object an establishment of priests, 
collectors and watchmen was organized in 1787 at Govern- 
ment expense. The revenue soon fell off, as the chief priest 
beset the avenues to the' temples with emissaries, who induced 
the pilgrims to make their offerings before approaching the 
shrine. The result was that, though there were 50,000 
pilgrims in 1789, the receipts only amounted to Es. 4,084. 
Next year the Collector of Birbhum, Mr. Keating, appointed 
an establishment of 120 arnied policemen with 15 officers in 
order to improve the collections, with the result that they 
increased to Es. 8,463. He himself visited Deoghar in 1791 
in order to superintend the collections personally and stop the 
peculations of the police. His report gives an interesting 
account of the difficulties under which the pilgrims laboured 
at that time. “Of wealth among any of them there was no 
appearance. No more than five families had any conveyance 
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or hired house to reside in. At out a hundred had simply A 
blanket drawn over a bamboo as a protection from the weather ; 
and the rest — varying from fifteen to fifty thousand, according 
to the season— took up their abode under the adjacent trees, 
with no kind of conveniency whatever. There was too 
general an appearance of poverty to suppose that the temple 
could profit much from the oblations of its devotees, and little 
could be expected from wretches who seemed in want of every 
necessary of life.”* 

In 1791 Government relinquished its claim to a share of 
the offerings, and entrusted the management of the shrine to 
the Ojha, or head priest, on his executig an agreement to 
keep the temples in repair and to perform all the usual 
ceremonies. He was also bound on pain of dismissal to keep 
order and not exact the offerings from the pilgrims. The 
post of Ojha was held to be hereditary, but the appointpaent 
was made by Government and the priest was to be over 40 
years of age. According to Mr. Keating, the income of the 
temple in 1791 consisted of the offerings and of the proceeds 
of 32 villages and 108 highas of land, which he estimated at 
Es. 2-,000 a year; some years later we find the total income 
estimated at Es. 25,000 a year. Under this system the mis- 
management of the temple was a source of constant complaint. 
The temple and ghats were frequently out of repair, and the 
Ojha was charged with alienating villages from the temple 
and treating “ his situation as a means of enriching himself 
and his family.” On his death in 1820, a dispute over the 
succession arose between an uncle and his nephew, and the 
Collector, in his position as Local Agent, had to go to 
Deoghar to hold an enquiry. The nephew Nityanand was 
eventually appointed, but neglected to carry out the terms 
of his appointment, for it was soon reported that the ” whole 
place and environs were a scene of dirt and stench,” and 
only a quarter of the income (estimated at Es. 1,50,000 
annually) was spent on the temple. Finally, Nityanand 
was charged with malversation of the funds, and the uncle, 
Sarbanand, was in 1823 appointed Ojha in his stead, a yearly 
provision being made for his nephew. 

There was a faction which was opposed to Sarbanand’s 
retention in office and asked for Government interference 
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in the internal managejnent of the temple. In 1835 Govern- 
ment declined all interference in the matter and the parties 
were left to have recomrse to the established courts of law. 
Sarbanand died in 1837 and on his death the property was 
attached till a successor could be appointed by Government 
after taking the opinion of Brahmans*-. Iswaranund Ojha, 
son of Sarbanand Oijha, was subsequently elected Sardar Panda. 
Iswaranund was succeeded by his grandson Sailajanund Ojha. 
As act XX of 1863, debarred Government from interfering 
in the internal management of the temple, disputes between 
the high priest and the pandas regarding the control of the 
temple were frequent and in civil suit no. 18 of 1897 in the 
Court of the Additional Judge of Burdwan, Sailajanund Ojha 
was dismissed by the order of the Court as he by his conduct 
and behaviour and by causing loss to the Debattar properties 
rendered himself unfit and disqualified to hold the post of 
Sardar Panda and trustee of the temple of Baidyanath. It 
was further ordered by the Additional Judge in the decree 
granted by him on 15th July 1901 that some fit person be 
elected as Sardar Panda by the pandas of the temple and 
that the affairs of the temple should-N«^^2^^*S®*^ by a scheme 
which was framed by the Additional Judge and formed a 
part of the decree. Under this scheme, three persons are 
to be appointed to look after the temple and its properties 
and for the proper administration of the same. Of these 
three persons, one is to be a member of the family of the 
Maharaja of Gidhore or the Eaja of Khaira. Either the 
Maharaja of Gidhore or the Baja of Khaira can be one; 
another is to be selected from amongst the descendants of 
Earn Dutt Jha, but he must be at the same time a mushriff 
and Panda and the third is to be selected from amongst the 
pandas of the temple of Baidyanath. The scheme also 
set forth the duties of the Sardar Panda. After this 
Umeshanund Dutt Jha second son of Iswaranund Jha was 
elected Sardar Panda. On the death of Umeshanund Dutt 
Jha, Bhaba Pritanund Ojha has been appointed Sardar Panda. 
Bhaba Pritanund is the grandson of Sailajanund Ojha. 

About 300 families of pandas, who belong to a branch 
of Maithil Brahmans, are attached to the teinple, and earn 


*Sir W. W. Hunter, Annala of Ettral Bengal^ pp. 278-85. E. G. Drake- 
Brockman, Notes on the Early Administration of IJirhhnm (1898), pp. 32-33. 
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a livelihood by assisting pilgrims in performing the various 
ceremonies connected with the worship of the god. They 
have their own chief, who is designated the Sardar Panda 
or high priest, and of recent years this office has vested in 
members of one family. In accordance with a recent decree 
of the courts, the administration of the temple is now vested 
in a council of trustees, which includes the high piiest and 
other fandas as well as laymen. 

Deoghar Subdivision . — subdivision m the scuth-west 
of the district lying between 24°3' and 24°38'N. and betw^een 
86°28' and 87°4'E., with an area of 952 square miles. It is 
bounded on the north by the Bhagalpur and Monghyr 
districts; on the south by the Jamtara subdivision; on the 
west by the Monghyr and Hazaribagh districts ; and on the 
east by the Bumka and Godda subdivisions of this district. 
The subdivision contains several clusters of rocky hills covered 
with jungle, but its general aspect is that of a rolHng series 
of long ridges with intervening depressions. Most of these 
rolling uplands have been denuded of the forest with which 
they were once covered, and are cultivated with highland 
crops, while the depressions, which are exceedingly fertile, 
yield winter rice. The -populatibn of the subdivision was 
346,946 in ^1931 against 290,758 in 1921, 297,403 in 1901 
and 284,115 in 1891, its density being 364 persons to the square 
mile. It contains 2,384 villages and two towns, viz., 
Deoghar, its headquarters, and Madhupur. 

Dumka {or Naya Bumka ). — ^Headquarters of the district, 
situated in 24‘’16''N. and 87°15'E. Dumka is one of the 
oldest British stations in Bengal, being shown on the map 
of 1769 as “ Duncaw,” a fact which lends colour to the idea 
that the original name was Dumkoh, koh being a common 
termination to names of villages m the Santal Parganas. It 
was then a ghatwali police-post in the Birbhum jurisdiction, 
but in 1795 was transferred to BhagaJpur and made the site 
of one of the four Kohistham police thanas for the regulation 
of the Eajmahal Hills. The narne frequently occurs in the 
old correspondence as Dumka or Doomka till 1855, when 
the station was first called Naya Dunika, in contradistinction 
to the old village of Dumka (Purana Dumka), by the officer 
commanding a detachment of troops stationed here during the 
Santal rebellion. It is only occasionally called Naya Dumka, 
except in official reports. In 1855 Dumka was made the 
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headquarters o! .the Santal Parganas district, but soon after- 
wards the headquarters were removed and it was left as the 
headquarters of the Dumka sub-district only. In 1872 the 
sub-districts of the Santhal Parganas were constituted sub- 
divisions, and Dumka again became the headquarters of the 
whole district. 

Situated on rising ground, which slopes down to the 
river iMor, and with a far-flung girdle df hills in the back- 
ground, Dumka is one of the most picturesque stations in 
Bengal. It contains a pretty creeper-clad English church, 
close to which is a small lake called Phutta Bandh. On a 
mound in the lake, which is connected with the tank by a 
small bridge, is stone pillar erected in honour of Dr. Kelly, 
formerly Civil Surgeon, who had the lake excavated. The 
town, which forms part of the property of Mr. Maling Grant, 
had a population of 5,326 persons in 1901 and was constituted 
a municipality in 1902. According to the 1931 census, the 
population of the town was 9,471. It is somewhat difficult 
of access, being 39 miles from the ‘Rampur Hat station on 
the Loop Line, and 42 miles from Deoghar. Prior to 1920 
travellers used to do the journey from Eampur Hat in ihika 
garis, for which previous arrangement had to be made, as 
they had to be brought in from Dumka. Motor cars and 
motor buses as public conveyance have come into existence 
since 1920 and a number of motor buses regularly ply between 
Dumka and Bhagalpur, Mundar Hill, Godda, Jesidih, 
Deoghar, Pakaur, .Bajmahal and Suri. 

Dumka Central subdivision of trie district 

lying between 23° 59^ and 24°39'N. and between 86^54' and 
87°42''E'., with an area of 1,429 square miles. 3t is bounded 
on the north by the Godda and Pakam* subdivision? of this 
district and by the Banka subdivision of the Bhagalpur 
district; on the south by the Jamtara subdivision and the 
district of Birbhum ; on the east by the Eampur Har 
subdivision of the latter district and the Pakaur subdivision 
of this district; and on the west by the Deoghar and Jamtara 
subdivisions. The subdivision consists for the greater part 
of rolling open country with long ridges and intervening 
depressions, but a large area is occupied by hills and forests 
in the north, where part of the subdivision is included in the 
Damin-i-koh. There are two principal ranges, running 
south from the Pakaur and Godda subdivisions, which enter 
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this subdivision close to the Silingi bungalow in the extreme 
north of the Dumka Damin. They run parallel to each other 
and, passing through the Damin, terminate iii the Nangal- 
bhanga hill, over which the Eampur Hat road is carried. To the 
south-east is another extensive range known as the Eamgarh 
Hills, situated in taluks Darin Mauleswar and Sulunga. The 
scenery in these hills, near the Narganj, Silingi bungalows and 
specially in the Karcho hill, is very picturesque, hill after 
hill stretching away in the distance covered with dense jungle, 
while far down in the valleys are seen terraced rice fields 
green with paddy. The population of the subdivision in 1901 
was 416,681, representing a density of 292 persons to the 
square mile. According to the 1931 Census the population 
is 466,157, the density being ,319 persons to the square milei. 
The population is contained in 2,681 villages and one town 
the headquarters station being Dumka. 

Goddo.— 'Headquarters of the subdivision of the same 
name, situated 46 miles north of Dumka. The town has a 
population of 1,935 persons and contains the public offices 
usually found at subdivisional headquarters, but otherwise is 
of no special interest. The nearest railway stations are 
Mandar Hill, 15 miles to the west and Ghogha on the Loop 
Line, 81 miles to the north. 

Godda Subdivision: — ^North-western subdivision of the 
■district, lying between 24°30' and 25°14"N. and between 
87.°3' and 87°36'E., with an area of 850 square miles. It is 
bounded on the north by the Bhagalpur district and a small 
portion of the Eajmahal subdiMision ; on the east by the 
Damin-i-koh portion of the Ettimahal and Pakaur sub- 
divisions; on the south by pargana Handwe in the Dumka 
subdivision; and on the west by the Bhagalpur district. 
Its length from north to south is over 50 miles, and its breadth 
varies from 12 to 24 miles. The east of the subdivision, 
along the skirts of the Eajmahal Hills, is included in the 
Dfimin-irkoh and consists of hilly country, with foi’ests 
in the southern half. The western portion of the subdivision, 
comprising the zamindari tract, is different in character. 
Tappa Manihari to the north is a fertile alluvial plain very 
similar to the adjacent level country in the Bhagalpur 
district. Next to it comes tappa Patsunda, and upland tract 
sloping downwards towards the west. Towards the south in 
parganas Passai, Godda and Barkop the country is undulating. 
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Tlie rivers of the subdivision, which rise for the most 
part in the uplands to the east, receive the drainage of the 
western slope of the hills, and flow generally in a wester^ly 
direction into the Girua, which flows northwards to the 
Ganges close to the western boundary of the subdivision. In 
the Manihari plain there are two streams the Eoa and Bhorai, 
which have scoured out deep channels in the alluvial soil. 
Tappa Patsunda is separated from pargana Barkop on the 
south by the Sundar river, which rises in the hills of Telo 
Bungalow. South of the Sundar there are three streams, the 
Sapni, Bheriya and Harna, the two latter flowing through 
pargana Godda. The largest stream of the subdivision is 
the Kajia, which rises in the highlands of Belbathan and 
Passai, and is fed by five separate streams. It flows past 
the town of Godda, where it has a considerable width. The 
Lilji flows through parganas Amlamatia and Godda, and Joins 
the Chir river above Panjwara. The latter stream is also 
joined by the Poreya and Sugathan, which flow w’-estward 
through pargana Passai. 

The chief hills of the subdivision are in the Dainin-i-koh 
and belong to the Rajmahal range, of which there are a few 
outliers. In the west of Passai there is a small range which 
continues westward into the Bhagalpur district ; in Barkop 
there is a cluster of small hills of' black rock, and an isolated 
hill at Bisaha ; while other detached hills of black rock are 
found in Patsunda and Manihari. 

The subdivision contains 1,622 villages, and its population 
in 1901 was 390,223, the density being 404 persons to the 
square mile. According to the 1931 Census its population 
is 387,801, the density being 456 persons to the square mile. 
To the east, in the Damin-inkoh, the country is sparsely 
inhabited, but the Mahagama and Godda thanas to the east 
form one of the most fertile and densely populated tracts in 
the district. 

Handica — A pwrgmia in the nortii of Bumka subdivisiou. 
There are 22 taluks included in the pargana. Nine 
taluks Beldaha, Ensinga, Jhopa, Karma Saharamahara, 
Kamarcliha, Kherwa ©engama Khurd and Kevsri are ghatwaH 
tenures subordinate to the Kharagpur Estate. While 13 
taluks, Kendwa, Kasba, Siltha Sarmi, Danro, Amrapahari, 
Dudhwa Nawada, Phuljhari, Jartal, Baje, Barge and Nowdiha 
belong to the descendants of Eaja Subhas Singh and are known 
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as the Handwe Eaj. Being a GpverBment heritable, 

inialienable and indivisible. The property is in relation to the 
Kharagpur zamindari, a dependent taluk in the sense in wbiGii 
the expression has been used in section 14 of Eegulation I of 
1801. The Kharagpur Estate is entitled as superior landlords 
to realise a sum of ills. 2,171 as rent such cesses as may 
from time to time be chargeable to the estate. The rent is 
not liable to be enhanced. The Government, however, can 
dismiss the ghatwal for any misconduct in relation to his 
office. Eaja Sublias Singh was succeeded by his son Jhabhan 
Singh who was succeeded by his son Madho Singh. Madho 
Singh’s son was tldit Narain Singh. On the death of Udit 
Narain Singh, the Handwe Eaj was held by Eani Kesobati 
Kurnari who adopted Kumar Satya Narain Singh of the 
Barkope family as her heir. Kumar Satya Narain Singh died 
in 1924 and has been succeeded by Srimati Sonabati Kurnari 
who is the present ghatwalin of the estate. Its headquarters 
are at Nonihat, two miles from which, under the Lagw^a hill, 
is the ancestral home of the KhetiJuri proprietress. The 
income of the estate is Es. 1,49,000. It is now under a 
Eeceiver appointed by the Hon’ble High Court to clear off 
the arrears of rent due to the Banaili Eaj, which has taken 
the place of the Kharagpur Eaj. 

Jamtarct , — ^Headquarters of the subdivision of the same 
name situated on the Chord Line of the East Indian Eailway. 
It is merely a village, with a population of 3,209 persons, 
containing the public offices usually found at a subdivisional 
headquarters. 

Jamtara Suhdimsion - — -Southern subdivision of the district, 
lying between 23‘^49'N. and 24°10'N. and between 86^30' and 
87'’18'E., with an area of 692 square miles. It is bounded on 
the north by the Dumka and Deoghar subdivisions of this 
district; on the east by the district of Birbhum and the Dumka 
subdivision; on the south by the districts of Manbhmi!, 
Burdwan and Birbhum; and on) the west by the district of 
Hazaribagh. The subdivision, which is bounded on the south 
by the Barakar and is intersected by the AJay river, is a rob 
ling upland country with long ridges and intervening depres- 
sions. It is traversed by the Chord Line of the East Indian 
Eailway and contains three stations at Mihijam, Jamtara and 
Karmatarh. The population of the subdivision was 189,799 
in 1901, as compared with 173,726 in 1891, the density being 
272 persons to the square mile. According to the census of 
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1931, the popalation is 243,858, the density being 352 to the 
square mile. It contains 1,073 villages, and is divided into 
the toilo wing taluJcs—Mziilimv , Aniba , Amjora , A mlajori , 
Asna, Babupiir, Bagdahnri, Bhaaigahir, Bharchandi , Ghaii" 
khanda, Dliadliika, Dhasiinia, Geria, Ghati, Jalain, Jamjiiri, 
Jamkaiiali, Kajra, Katna, Kenduakasta, Khajhiri, Eundahi, 
Mandhara, Maro, Nagri, Nala, Karayanpiir, Pabbia, Paknria, 
Palajuri, Pindari, Satki, Siharketia, Siindarpur and Taro. 

JungUieny . — A district which was in existence from' 177*2 
to 1780. It included' almost the whole of the present Santal 
Parganas and also a lai’ge tract to the ■west and north-west, 
which now forms part of the Plazaribagh, Monghyr and 
Bhagalpur districts, mz,, Eharakdiha in Hazaribagh, South 
Gidhaur in Monghyr and South Kharagpur in Bhagalpur. 
The only portions of the Santal Parganas as now constituted 
whicli did not form part of the Jungleterry are the Jamtara 
subdivision and the alluvial portion of the Eaimahal subdivi- 
sion between the Ganges and the Eajmahal Hills. The name 
is a corruption of Jan gal Tarai- 

KankjoL—A parga'^i^a in the south of the Eajmahal sub- 
division. It is mentioned in Todar MaFs rent-roll as a mahal 
ill Aiidamber or Tandah, and there is also a parganu 

of the same name north of the Ganges in the Piirnea district. 
General Cunningham is of opinion that the name is derived 
from Kankjol, a village 16 miles south of Eajmahal. “Kankjol 
is an old towm*, wMch was once the headquarters of an exten- 
sive province, including the whole of the present district of 
Eajmahal, and a large tract of country which is now on the 
east of the Ganges, but which in former days was on its west 
bank. Even at the present day this tract is still recorded as 
belonging to Kankjol; and I ivas, therefore, not surprised to 
hear the zamindars of Inayatpur and the surrounding villages 
to the east of the Ganges say that their lands in' Kankjol. 
The simple explanation is that the Ganges has changed its 
course. At the time of the Muhammadan occupation it flowed 
under the walls of Gaur in the channel of the present Bhagi- 
rathi river. Part of the trans-Gangetic Kankjol is in the 
Puraniya district bounded bj^^ Akbarpur, and part in the Malda 
district bounded by Malda proper. 

Knarpctl — A tappa situated partly in the Godda and partly 
int the Pakaur subdivision. It stretches across the Damin-i- 
koh and is the largest hill division in the estate. The name, 


^Reports, Arch. Siirv. Ind., XV, p. 37. 
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which is also spelt Kunaarpal or Kunwarpal, means the hills 
of the Kumars or princes, and is the northernmost tract in- 
habited by the Mai Paharias. 

MadJnipur . — A town in the Deoghar subdivision, situated 
on the Chord Line of the East Indian Eailway, 183 miles from 
Howrah. Population (1901) 6,840 and according to the 1931 
census 8,965. The town is 820 feet above sea-level and 
has a growing reputation, as a health resort among the Bengali 
community. A number of houses have consequently been 
built by residents of Calcutta and other places. It is a grow- 
ing town with a considerable number of European railway 
employees and an increasing population of Bengali gentlemen 
who have country residences here. It was constituted a 
municipality in 1909 ; and there is a junction here for a branch 
line to Giridih. 

Mfihuagarhi . — A hill in the south of the Bajmahal Hills 
with a height of about 1,500 feet. On the summit is a 
Paharia village called Pokharia after a ruined stone tank, 
which is still pointed out. It also contains the remains of a 
stone fort attributed to one Kushial, Singh, a Eajput Baja, who 
placed himself at the head of the Paharias and was slain in 
a battle against the Eajas of Handwe at a spot beneath the 
hill, the name of which, Eajamara, commemorates his death. 

Manihari Tappa — A toppa in the north of the Godda 
subdivision. It was formerly held by a family of Khetauris, 
of w'hom Buchanan Hamilton has given the following*account. 
A Nat Eaja called Dariyar Singh was cheif of the northern 
hillmen and lived in the Manjhwe valley, where he built and 
occupied a fort called Lalcragarh. A Khetauri called Kalyan 
entered liis service, and Kalyan’s son Eupkaran became 
commandant of the fort. In 1600 A.I). Man Singh was sent 
by Akbar to settle the affairs of Bengal, and was opposed by 
a chief called Snbhan Singh. The Nat Eaja favoured Subhan, 
but Eupkaran, deserting his master, expelled him from the 
fort and helped Man Singh to force the defiles. “He then 
advanced with Man Singh to Bengal, and his family entirely 
attribute to his prow'ess the overthrow of Subhan. It would 
appear, indeed, that he rendered essential sendee, as his 
rewards were considerable. In the first place. he obtained in 
mansab jngir, free of rent and in perpetuity, five parganas, 
viz., Dursaraf in Puraniya (Purnea)„ Yamuni (Jamuni) and 
Akbarnagar in Eajmahal, and Manjhuya (Manjhwe) and 
Kangyiyala (Kanjiala) comprising the valley included by the 
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bills of the raountaineers. Besides this he procured, as a 
zamiiidari Maiiihari, a part of the Bhagalpur pargana, 

Man Singh conferred the title of Baja on his faYourite, who 
enjoyed these estates until the Pasli year 1015 (A.D. 1608).” 
When Buchanan Hamilton wrote his account, a descendant of 
Bupkaran named Baja Gajraj Singh, son of Sujan Singh, held 
the estate. 

A local tradition which agrees more or less with this 
account runs as follows : — The ta/ppa, was formerly held by 
seven Nat brothers, who lived at seven different places, but 
Majmai (in the Damin-i-koh near Burio Hat) was their capital , 
at wBich they met during the Durga Puja festivals. They 
were overthrown by a.Khetauri named Bupkaran Singh, the 
son of Balyan Singh, who was marked for future greatness 
by a miraculous occurrence, for one day, while he was repos- 
ing under the shade of a tree, he fell asleep, and a serpent 
sheltered him from the sun by spreading its hood over him 
like an umbrella. Bupkaran entered into a conspiracy to kill 
the Nat Bajas, to whom the Khetauris used to supply fuel at 
the time of the Pujas. During one of these festivals, when the 
Nat brothers w'ere intoxicated, he and his fellows rose up 
against them, and having killed them established the Khetauri 
Baj. Bupkaran Singh reigned from 1008 to 1016 (P.), and one 
of his descendants received the title of Baja and tappas .Jamuni 
and Chitaulia as jagir from the Emperor of Delhi between 
1067 and 1075 (F.l. The next Baja, Kishori Singh, having 
become a convert to Islam and married a member of the family 
of Shah Shuja, Viceroy of Bengal, obtained several move, jagif-i , 
but Ills nephews, Harichand Singh and others, enraged at his 
apostasy, assassinated him. His burial place at Majmai used 
to be looked upon as a holy place, and even now his descend- 
ants offer sweetmeats there in his name. Coming to later 
times, the raids of the Paharias forced Baja Sujan Singh to 
grant jagirs in order to prevent their incursions, and in this 
way 66,000 bighas were assigned to jagirdars. During his 
time (1163 to 1187 P.) a fire broke out in Majmai, and the 
residence of the Bajas was burnt down. 

Tlie subsequent history of the family may be briefly told. 
In 1702 A.D., during the time of Gajraj Singh, tappa Manihari 
w'as permanently settled at a jama of Bs. 8,192. Gajraj Singh 
became insane and his property was managed by the Court of 
Wards from 1804 till his death in 1893, when he was succeeded 
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by Ms two sons, Ea|a Bhagwan Singh and Kumar Chandan 
Siiigli. In ]83(:) suits were brought by Government for the 
resumption of the mansah jagiT and of the Manihari 
jagiT; and a decree was given in favour of Government in 1838. 
In that year the ^^amimlari of Maiiihari was sold for arrears 
of revenue and purchased for Es. 15,500 by 'Babu Ananda 
Narayan Ghose (son of the ddwan oi Lady Hastings) of 
Pathuriaghata, Calcutta, whose family are still in possession. 
The last proprietor was Heramba Chandra Ghose, grandson 
of Ananda Narayan, who died in 1907 without issue and was 
succeeded by his widow, Rrimati Paritoshini Dasi. Paritoshi- 
ni Dasi has been succeeded by Amarendra Nath Dey and 
Sudhirendra Nath Dey by a decree of the Hon’ble High Court 
of Calcutta, dated the 1st August 1916 in suit no. 302 of 1910. 

Between 1836 and 1841 Chandan Singh was convicted of 
murder and was sentenced to imprisonment for life; while 
Bhagwan Singh developed insanity and his property was 
managed by his wife Eani Dularbati till 1840, when 
Mr. Pontet, on the strength of the resumption decree, took 
possession of the inner valleyB of the Eaijmahal Damin. The 
Manihari jagir and those portions of the mama 5 fagif which 
lay outside the Damin-i-koh were settled after resumption 
with the Manihari family or their successors in interest. 
Between 1838 and her death in 1888 Eani Dularbati, who was 
in receipt of a pension from Government, gradually parted 
with all the family property. 

During the resettlement operations of 1898 — ^1910, 
Nahal Singh and Sib Narayan Singh, descendants of Mahtab 
Singh, a brother of Eaja Gajraj Singh, aided by certain 
pleaders of Bhagalpur to whom they had transferred a nine- 
annas interest in their rights, brought numerous suits, as 
reversionary heirs of Eani Dularbati, against the present 
owners of the resumed jagir villages, claiming restitution on 
the ground that the Eani could not alienate more than her 
life interest in the estate. The suits were mostly withdrawn 
on compromise. In 19G0 a suit was brought against Govern- 
ment by Nahal Singh, Sib Narayan Singh and three pleaders 
of Bhagalpur for the restoration of the. inner, valleys in the 
northern half of the Damin-i-koh, i e.. pargana Bara^Kanjiali , 
tappa Payer and Haveli Manjhwe. The suit was eventually 
compromised, Government agreeing to give the two descen- 
dants of the Manihari Eajas a fixed hereditary pension of 
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Rs. 50 each a month and to pay a lump sum of Es. 20,000 
to the other three plaintiffs, in return for which they abandoned 
their claims. 

Tappa Manihari now comprises two portions, viz., mal 
and jagirdari villages. The latter account for one-third of 
the area and are held by a number of different persons; while 
the former are the property of Arnarendra Nath Dev and 
Sudhirendra Nath Dey of Pathuriaghata. The tappa is 
divided into eight subdivisions called dit>is, viz., Gobindpiir, 
Bajitpiir, Doe, Madhura, Chanda, Dumaria, Phulbaria and 
Chaijora. It contains a few places of interest. In Gobiiidpur 
there is a village now called Kasha, and formerly Manihari, 
from which the tappa has taken its name. It contains several 
large tanks, at present silted up, from the beds of which, as 
well as from other places in the village, images carved in stone 
and other architectural remains have been obtained. Bricks 
of large dimensions are also found as well as engraved slabs of 
black stone. Mangarh , a contiguous to Kasba, is 

associated with the memory of Akbar’s general Man Singh. 
The story current among the people of the place is that when 
Man Singh came to conquer Bengal he encamped at Manihari 
and built a fort, which was called Mangarh after Mm. 
Legend also relates that his son Jagat Singh, married the 
daughter of Birendra Singh, the chieftain of the tappa, without 
his father’s permission. Bikram Kita is said to have been 
the capital of Birendra Singh, and there are still remains of 
a fortress there called Bimligarh after Bimala, his wife and 
the step-mother of Jagat Singh’s bride. Close by are two 
images carved out of the rock, which, it has been suggested, 
may be images of Buddha. The people believe that every one 
passing by these images should throw stones at them, otherwise 
evil will befall upon them. On a hillock called Maha-Paharia 
in the north-east of the tappa there are remains of a stone 
fortress. 

Muhammadahad.—A. pargana in the south of the Bumka 
subdivision with an area of 133| square miles. It was formerly 
held by the Eajas of Nagar in Birbhum, but in 1851 w^as 
purchased at a Civil Court sale by Madimsudan Mukherji of 
Kendulia, who sold the property eight years later to Babu 
Krishna Chandra Chakravarti, father of Eaja Earn Eanjaa 
Chakravarti Bahadur of Hetampur, whose heirs and successors 
are the present proprietors. The pargana is separated from 
the rest of the Dumka subdivision by the Lakhanpur Hills 
on the north-west and the Eamgarh Hills on the north-east. 
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The river Mor cuts through a narrow gorge between these 
two ranges and runs for about 10 miles through the pargana 
before passing into the Birbhum district. 

Naya Dumlm—See Bnmh^ 

Pakaur — Headquarters of the subdivision of the same 
name, situate on the Loop Line of the East Indian Eailway. 
Population 4,862. It contains the usual public offices found 
at a. subdivision al headquarters and has no buildings of any 
interest except a Martello tower, 30 feet high and 20 feet in 
diameter, which was built in 1856 for the protection of the 
railway officers and their bungalows. It is loop-holed for 
musketry and has room on the top for one or two light guns. 
This tower afforded protection to the railway officers and some 
officers of a sepoy regiment when a company of mutineers 
passed through the place in 1857. From the top of it there 
is a fine view' of the Eaimahal Hills, and Jangipur 15 miles 
to the east is also visible. During the Santal rebellion the 
town was destroyed by the Santals, who, to the number of 
8,000, armed with bows, arrows and battle-axes, plundered 
and burnt the bungalows, sacked the Eani’s palace and overran 
the town, murdering many of its inhabitants. 

Pakaur *S'ahr7h^/6"mn.---Subdivision in the north-west of 
the district lying between 24° 14' and 24° 49' N. and between 
87^ 23' and 87° 53' B., with an area of 863 square miles. It is 
bounded on the, north by the Eajmahal subdivision, from 
which it is separated for a distance of 20 miles by a long 
chain of hills extending from the river Gumani. The district 
of Murshidabad adjoins it on the east and south, and another 
range of hills separates it from the Dumka Damin on the 
west. The subdivision contains three distinct tracts, viz., (1) a 
portion of the Damin-i-koh Government estate, (2) the 
zamindari portion of pargrana Ambar, and (3) pargana 
Sultanabad. The first occupies the north-western corner of 
the subdivision and has an area of 267 square miles. The 
zamindari portion of Ambar lies on the east and pargana 
Sultanabad on the south, the combined area of these zamindari 
tracts being 398 square miles. The greater part of the Damin- 
i-koh is a, hilly tract populated by aborigines, who live upon 
forest produce and such crops as can be grown on the hills; 
whereas the zamindari tracts are mostly inhabited by 
Muhammadans and Hindus. Pargana Ambar is a level rice 
plain studded with hills here and there, in which conditions 
are the same as in Sultanabad except for a strip of about 4 
miles adjoining the Dumka Damin, where the country is rocky. 
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The principal rivers are the Bansloi, Bralunani, Pagla, Torai 
and Gumani. The Bansloi and Bralimani, which are used 
extensively for irrigation, are the largest rivers in the sub- 
division, each having an average breadth of about 200 feet. 
Both flow through the Sultanabad pargana, and so does the 
Pagla or “ mad river/’ a sti'eam notorious for its violence. 

The Torai is a narrow river in pdrgana Ambar of some 

importance on account of its fisheries, and the Gurnani is a 
hilly stream in the Damiii-i-koh running along the boundary 
between this and the Godda subdivision. There is a big 

cattle market at Hirahpur in the Pakaur Damin, 12 miles 

from Pakaur Railway Station. The present Superintendent 
of the cattle market is Mr. H, L. Weatherilt under whose 
supervision the market has risen into importance. The 
population of the subdivision w^as 275,874 in 1931, the density 
being 394 persons to the square mile. 

Patsunda—A tappa in the Godda subdivision, bounded 
on the north by Manihari and on the south by Barkop. As 
related in the article on Barkop, Patsunda. originally formed 
one estate with Barkop under a Khetauri family, but was 
separated from it. Up to 1903 it was held by a descendant 
of Deb Barm, the founder of the Khetauri family, but it was 
sold in January 1904 for debt and purchased by some mahajans 
of Bhagalpur. 

RajmahaL — Headquarters of the subdivision of the same 
name, situated in the north-east of the district on the right' 
bank of the Ganges. Population (1901) 2,047 and according 
to the census of 1931, 3,685. Once the capital of the 
Viceroys of Bengal, the town is now a collection of mud 
huts interspersed with a few respectable houses and some 
ruins of nobler edifices. The remains of the old Muhammadan 
city, buried in rank jungle, extend for .about 4 miles to the 
west of the modern town, but most of the buildings have 
fallen into ruins or have been destroyed in order to provided 
ballast for the railway. The following is an account of the 
remains which are still extant. ■ 

On the east of the sub-registry office are the ruins of a 
temple of Siva, and on the west is an old and large well, 
which the Railway Company used for pumping water for their 
engines. It us said that when Shah Shuja was defeated the 
ladies of his zanana threw into this well whatever jewellery 
they had. West of the well is a building -known as the Holil, 
the upper part of which is modern, being built by the ElaEway 
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Company, but the lower part consists of old arched halls and 
rooms in good preservation. Western half of the upper part 
is now used as police-station and the eastern half as 
Police Inspector’s quarters. The ruins of a building known 
as the Hammam or bath are found on the west of this building; 
imbedded in the walls of its roqms are the remains of pipes, 
which were used to convey water from a big well, a short 
distance to the north. West of this stands the ctdchery 
building, the verandahs on both sides of which were built by 
the Eailway Company. The interior walls, with the exception 
of a few partition walls also built by the Company, are old and 
unusually thick. Below this building are underground rooms 
wiiich were closed up by the Eailway Company. On the west 
of the cutchery building is the old cemetery. There are 
11 tombs in it, of which three have inscriptions dating back 
to 1847, 1848 and 1859. 

On the west of the cemetery is the Sangdalan or marble 
hall, said to have been built by Man Singh and popularly 
known as Man Singh's Sangdalan. At present it consists 
of three I'ooms, of which the centre one has an arched roof 
supported by six stone pillars, all finely polished. Some 
beams projecting on the river side which are not in existence 
now, pointed to the existence of underground rooms. This 
building, which was being repaired and maintained by the 
East Indian Eailway authorities, has now been transferred to 
the Archaeological Department with necessary land and 
pathway 10 feet wide from the nearest public road. About 
50 yards from the Sangdalan is an old mosque in good preser- 
vation. It belonged to the Eailway Company and was being 
used as a charitable dispensary uptil 1912 when on 
relinquishment by the Eailway authorities it was handed over 
to the Muhammadan community and the dispensary was 
removed to a new building constructed for the purpose in front 
of the sub-registry ofiice. It is said that it was built in two 
mouths to enable the Emperor Akbar to perform his worship 
wlien he visited Eajmahal in connection with the building 
of the Jiima Masjid described later. 

0^ the east of the road leading south from the southern 
bazar is another mosque still used by the local Muhammadans. 
On the west of tliis road is the tomb of Maina Bibi and also 
a tank known as Maina Talao. The tomb is a picturesque 
one and is carved inside, but is overgrown with jungle. The 
tank is about 90 feet square, with pakka masoiiiy work and 
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^'KaU m each side; it is full of weeds and dries up in the 
hot weather. Both the tank and the tomb belong to the 
Nawab Bahadur of Murshidabad. About 300 yards to the 
south is the cemetery now in use, on the east of which is 
a fine mosque in ruins belonging to Pauchan Ivlian of Ivotwaii 
Malda : there is a tank with a pakha ghat to the east of it. 
On the west of the cemetery is the jhil known as Anant 
Sarobar or Anna Sarobar. About 20 j-ears ago the used 
to have water in it all the year round, but since then it has 
been drained by Government, In this jhil there are the 
ruins of a structure said to have been built as a pavilion 
from which spectators could watch the regattas held in the 
lake in the time of Shah Shuja. On the southern outskirts 
of the jhil, about 200 yards south-west of the cemetery, are 
the ruins of the Phulbari and the mnana buildings of Shah 
Sliiiia. The floor of these buildings is visible in some places, 
and there are underground rooms with pipes in them, by 
which wuter was brought from a reservoir connected with 
the lake. A portion of a bridge about 6 feet high is still 
standing: it probably extended across the jhil, as another 
portion may be seen a considerable distance to the west. 
On the south-west of these ruins the jJiil stretches towards 
Udhua Nullah : opposite the Phulbari it is flanked by a thick 
parapet wall. On the south of this wall is a piece of high 
land containing an Idgah, where the Muhammadans con- 
gregate during the Bakr-ld. About 2 miles south-east of 
the Idgah is the Nageswar Bagh, in which the only remains 
of a garden are a few mango trees and two wells, which 
supply excellent drinking water to the people of the locality. 
About 600 yards west oi the Akbar Sahi mosque where 
the charitable dispensary was located up to 1912 is 
Mr. Hennessy's bungalow, an old building with a thick parapet 
wall towards the river. This w^all extended about 2 miles 
to the west as far as Jagat Seth’s house in Nawab Deori, 
but it is now broken owing to its bricks having been removed 
for building purposes. Adjacent to the bungalow compound 
on the south is a building known as the Baradwari from the 
fact that it has 12 doorways (three on each side); in the 
middle is an arched room where darbars used to be held. 
It is said that this building belonged to Fateh Jang Khan, 
a rich Muhammadan zamindar. According to local tradition, 
he incurred the displeasure of Man Singh for having seniD 
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word to Akbar that Man Singh was building a palace for 
himself when the foinidations of what is now' the Juma 
Masjid w'ere being laid. On this account, it is said, Man 
Singh had his hou.se blown up with gunpowder. This story 
finds some corroboration from the state of the ruins of the 
buttresses and a portion of the parapet wall on the north. 

About half a mile west of the Eajmahal bazar and oh 
the south of the Rajmahal-Taljhari road is the tomb of Miran, 
son of Mir Jafar Ivhan, Nawab of Bengal (see Chapter II V 
The tomb, which stands in a mango garden with walls on 
three sides, is made of brick and is unassuming in appearance ; 
on the north towards the road are the ruins of buildings 
probably intended for the accommodation of visitors. The . 
Jafarganj Nawab, a descendant of Mir Jafar, is in charge 
of the tomb. About 400 yards west of it, and on the north 
of the Rajiiiahal-Taljliari road, are the ruins of a building 
known as the Pathargarh or stone house. It had a hall in 
the middle with two storied rooms on each side ; up to a 
height of about 6 feet the wall was made of stone and above 
that of polished bricks; the doorways were all of stone. This 
building has been demolished, and only the bare walls are 
left. Some says it was formerly a mint where Jagat Seth, 
the banker and financier of Murshidabad, used to coin money ; 
but others simply say that it belonged to a rich merchant. 
West of this is an old temple of Siva at a place known as 
Mahadebthan, and three samadhis or tombs of Vaishnava 
Sadhus. At Nawab Deori west of this temple is the site on 
which Jagat Seth’s palace stood. Thirty-eight years ago 
there were two structures here known as the nauhat-kliana, 
but now nothing remains except a parapet wall. About 400 
yards to the west were the houses of the Nawab family of 
Murshidabad and a fine Imambara, which was in existence 
till about 48 years ago. Close by there are two mosques, 
one of which, known as Eaushan Masjid, is in fairly good 
preservation. 

About two miles west of Nawab Deori and south of 
the Eajmahal-Taljhari road is the Juma Masjid erected by 
Man Singh, which is one of the oldest buildings in Eajmahal. 
This mosque, a fine .specimen of the Mughal style, is situated 
on a small eminence called Hadaf, about 4 miles west of 
the railway station ; the name Hadaf is an Arabic word mean- 
ing a hill or archery butts. One legend relates that Man 
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Singh origmally intended the building to be a palace for 
himself, and that when Fateh Khan informed the 
Emperor Akbar he converted it into a mosque. Another 
feditioB is that Man Singh intended it to be a Hindu temple 
but converted it into a mosque in order to avert the anger 
of the Emperor, to whom it had been reported that he was 
profaning the town by erecting a temple for idolatrous 
worship. The northern part of the building has now fallen 
dowm, but the mosque is magnificent even in ruin. On the 
west of it is a temple of Siva said to have been bnilt by Man 
Singh, and opposite it on the north of the Eajmahal-Taljhaxi 
road on the Hadaf iiill in village Arazi Mokimpur are the 
ruins of a building known as the Baradwari, in which there 
are some stone pillars still standing. Between the Juma 
Masjid and the Baradwari are the remains of a gateway ; and 
it is said that there was a subterranean passage leading from 
the courtyard of the Masjid to the Sangdalan at EajmahaL 
About one mile south-east of the Juma Masjid, at a place 
known 'as Katghar situated on the western outskirts of the 
Anna Sarobar, there is a well about 30 feet in diameter known 
as Man Singh’s well. Half a mile south of the Juma Masjid 
is a Muhammadan cemetery which appears to have been 
used by the Muhammadan gentry living here; some of the 
tombs are of stone and contain carvings and inscriptions. 

About 800 yards north-west of the Juma Masjid may be 
seen an old Muhammadan bridge, 236 feet in length with 
six pointed arches of 10 feet span, built on five piers and 
having four round bastions, one at each corner. It is on the 
road to Sahibganj, and is said to be contemporaneous with 
the Juma Masjid. About half a mile to the north of the 
bridge is a rock called Pirpahar, because there is the tomb 
of a Pit or Muhammadan saint on the top of it. On a hillock 
to the west of it is a place sacred to the Hindus, called 
Kanaithan. Its sanctity is due to the fact that Krishna is 
said to have danced here. It is a place of pilgrimage visited 
by pilgrims returning from the mela of Eamkeli at Malda. 

Rajmahal Subdivision. — ^North-eastern subdivision of 

the district lying between 24'^ 43' and 25° 18' N. and between 
87° 27' and 87° 57' E,, with an area of 801 square miles. It 
measures about 40 miles from north to south and 30 miles 
from east to west; its width is greatest in the south and 
narrows down tow^ards the north, at one point being only 
26 61 Rev. 
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about 12 miles. To the north and east the boundary is the 
main stream of the Ganges, beyond which are the districts 
of Purnea and Malda. To the west the boundary is formed 
by the Manjhwe Hills running from north to south, beyond 
which lie the Bhagalpur district and the Godda subdivision 
of this district. To the south the boundary is formed by 
an irregular line of hills and high land running from east 
to west, which form the watershed between the Gumani and 
Bansloi rivers ; south of this line lie the Dumka and Pakaur 
subdivisions of the Santal Parganas and the Jangipur 
subdivision of the Murshidabad district. 

The eastern portion of the subdivision and a narrow 
strip along the Ganges to the north consist of alluvial and 
diara land of the kind so familiar in Bengal. The whole of 
the western portion, forming about three-fourths of the total 
area, consists of hills, valleys and pleasant undulating 
country. To the north the hills extend in an unbroken line 
running parallel to the Ganges and leaving a narrow strip 
of level land between them and the river. To the east they 
run almost due north and south as far as the Gumani river, 
except at one point where a wedge-shaped block projects to 
the east near Udhua Nullah. All along their eastern face 
is a tract of low-lying country stretching down to the Ganges, 
which is very liable to floods. The south-east of the sub- 
division, however, on the borders of the Jangipur and Pakaur 
subdivisions, consists of undulating country with a gravelly 
soil. . 

There are two main ranges of hills, viz., the Eajmahal 
Hills to the east and the Manjhwe Hills to the west, which 
run parallel to one another from north to south at an average 
distance of some 10 miles. The Rajmahal Hills extend as 
far as the point where the Gumani river debouches into the 
plains; and the Manjhwe Hills run south till they meet the 
Gumani near its source in the Godda subdivision. These two 
ranges coalesce in the north and form a rang© running close 
to the river from east to west. South of the Gumani there 
is another irregular range of hills running more or less from 
east to west, and forming the watershed between the Gumani 
and Bansloi rivers. The Ganges skirts the subdivision, and 
there are only two other rivers of any importance, viz., the 
Gumani and its tributary the Morel or Moran. The valleys 
formed by these two rivers »ro among the most noticeable 
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physical features of the subdivision. They are from four 
to eight miles broad, are very rich and fertile, and are studded 
with prosperous Santa! villages. The population of the 
subdivision was 276,703 in 1901, its density being 373 persons 
to the square mile. According to the 1931 census the 
population is 331,136, the density being 413 persons to the 
square mile. It contains 2 towns, Sahibganj and Eaimahal 
and 1,291 villages. The greater portion of the subdivision 
is included in the Damin-i-koh. 

Sahibganj . — A town situated in the north-east of the 
Eajmahal subdivision on the southern bank of the river 
Ganges. It extends over about 2 square miles along the 
Ganges and is intersected by the Loop Line of the East 
Indian Eailway. Its situation is picturesque, for it occupies 
rising ground along the river bank and is backed by an 
amphitheatre of hills. A small hill to the south-west of the 
railway station commands a particularly fine view. Its 
population in 1931 was 15,883. The town has grown into 
importance as a trade centre since the construction of the 
railway. Local produce is received by river from the trans- 
Gangetic districts of Malda, Purnea and North iBhagalpur, 
while European goods are brought by rail for distribution to 
those districts. The principal articles of local . trade are 
rice, maize, other food-grains and sahai grass, which is brought 
down from the Eajmahal Hills, passed and exported in bales 
to Calcutta for the manufacture of paper. Sahibganj was 
constituted a municipality in 1883, and the area within 
municipal limits is If square miles. There is a cattle market 
at Sahibganj and a forest hat. 

Sakrigali . — A village in the north-east of the Elajmahal 
subdivision situated close to the Ganges, 6 miles east of 
Sahibganj. It lies at the base of a long promontory running 
down from the Bajmhal Hills, which terminate in a rocky 
knoli, on the top of which is an old tomb. The village derives 
its name from the Sakrigali pass, which in Muhammadan 
time.s was a pass of great strategic importance and the scene 
of several battles which have been mentioned in Chapter EC. 
It consists of a narrow winding road, which must have been 
difficult to force when breastworks and trenches were built 
across it. According to Ives (1773) the road was 9 to 12 feet 
wide, cut through rock and hemmed in on either side by 
impenetrable jungle, He says that if a hall was discharged 
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here, it could not go above 100 yards in a line, the road every- 
where abounding with intricate windings. Braymond, the 
translator of the Sair-Ml-MirtaJcterw, writing about 1789, 
describes it as follows Sacry-gally, or the gullet or lane 
of Sacry, is a narrow’ defile with the Ganga on one side, and 
a chain of woody hills on the other : and such is Talia-garry, 
which besides has a wall that shuts up the passage frona end 
to end. The former defile inay be 10 feet broad, and being 
overhanged with woods is capable of great defence, and seems 
to bar the passage from Bahar into Bengal ; but the chain 
of hills that borders it would, on inspection, afford many other 
passages, and really there are many more. Ehago-dji in 1740 
kept at his left both those defiles, and yet he penetrated with 
ease into Bengal.” There are now’ no remains of fortifications 
and this dreaded pass is merely a pretty lane. 

The following description of the place was given by Bishop 
Heber m 1823 Sicligully is a little town, or rather village, 
of straw huts, with the ruinous bungalow and ruinous barracks 
of Mr. Cleveland’s corps, at the base of a high rocky 
eminence at an angle of the Ganges. The shore is rocky, 
and the country rises gradually in a succession of hill and 
dale to the mountains distant about three or four miles. The 
rocky eminence which I mentioned is quite insulated, and 
rather higher than the Bed Castle Cliff at Hawkstone, which, 
from the fine timber growing on and round it, it a good deal 
resembles. I saw some ruins on the top, and on enquiry found 
that they were the remains of the tomb of a Mussulman saint, 
one of the conquerors of Bengal, and as devout as he was 
valiant. The tomb itself is well worth the trouble of climbing 
the hill. It stands on a platform of rock, surrounded by a 
battlemented wall, with a gate very prettily ornamented and 
rock benches all round to sit or pray on. The ‘Chamber 
of the tomb ’ is square, with a dome roof very neatly built, 
covered with excellent chunam, which, though 300 years old, 
remains entire, and having within it a carved stone mound, 
like the hillocks in an English churchyard, where sleeps the 
scourge of the idolaters. The ancient honours of the lamp 
kept burning, etc., have long been discontinued, but I was 
told it was the general opinion both of Mussulmans and 
Hindoos that every Thursday night a tiger comes, couches 
close to the grave and remains there till morning.” According 
to Ives the tomb is that of Saiyid Ahmad Makhdum and was 
built by Shaista Khan, the uncle of Aurangzeb. Close to the 
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village of Sakrigali is a small bazar called Paltanganj, wMch. 
is so called from its having contained barracks of the 
Paharia corps raised by Cleveland. The name Sakrigali is 
probably derived from ^akra (from the Sanskrit sangkirna), 
meaning narrow, and gali, meaning a path.* 

Sankara . — An estate in the Dnmka Subdivision extending 
over 80 square miles and comprising 109 villages. The estate 
appears to have been granted as a lakhiraj property to one 
Joy Singh by Asaduila Jaman Khan, who was Raja of Nagar 
in Birbhiim in the 18th Century. In 1840 it was resumed by 
Government and temporarily settled with the heirs of Joy 
Singh, and in 1845 it was resettled with Digbijay Singh, 
grandson of Sumar Singh who again was the grandson of 
Jay Singh. Digbijoy Singh was killed during the Santal 
insiiiTection of 1855 on the eastern embankment of a tank 
close to his house at Gando; a withered sa? tree now dead 
and replaced by a clump of screw of pine flowers marks the 
spot at which he met his death. The estate was then taken 
under the management of the Court of Wards, which manage- 
ment still continues and was farmed out to Mr. G* H. Grant 
of Bhagalpur for a period of ten years from May 1866 to 
April 1866, on the expiry of which the lease was renewed for 
another five years. In the mean time, in 1865, the estate 
was permanently settled, the annual land-revenue demand 
being fixed at Rs. 2,765-9-0. A settlement of rent was 
carried out by Mr. Brown Wood in 1875-76, the aggregate 
rental paj’ahle by the ryots being fixed at Es. 14,322. A 
resettlement was carried out by Mr. Craven in 1891-92 the 
effect of which was to increase the rental to Rs. 20,269-8-0. 
A revision of the settlement was carried out by Mr. Allanson 
when the rental was mcreased to Rs. 30,600-7-9. In the 
re(^.ent settlement of Mr. Davies which was completed in 1929 
the rent roll of the estate has been increased to Es. 42,056-12-0. 

The estate was held by Siva Sundari, the daughter of 
Digliijoy Singh, up till the date of her death at her family 
residence at Gando in year 1928. After her death, her sons, 
Babu Hari Narain Singh and Babu Bholanath Singh, became 
joint proprietors of the Estate. The former was adjudged 
a lunatic by the District Court and the latter who realised 
tluit be would not be able to manage the property if left 
to him, applied and -was declared to be disqualified proprietor 

* IT. Be\'eridge, Sahib ganj and Rajmahal, Calcutta Eeview, YoL 
XCVI (189a), pp. 71.72. 
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and the Court of Wards retained charge of the whole estate. 
Then in year 1933 Babu Bholanath Singh died and a dispute 
as to succession to the Estate is pending decision before the 
Court, The members of the family call themselves Kumarbhag 
Paharias and are believed to be of the same stock as the Mai 
Paharias in the Dumka Subdivision, amongst whom they have 
a number of relatives. The estate derives it name from the 
village of Sankara, once the family residence, which lies in 
the Damind-koh, on the northern side of the river Brahmani, 
which separates the two estates. It is said that before the 
family settled at Gando they used to live at Pathaithan, 
where they migrated from Brindabon. The family also 
appears to have lived for a time at Murgathali on the Punasi 
' Hills and before that at Dighi near the Singhin Hills. The 
latter hills are closely connected with the tradition of the 
family, and the family deity Singhabahini (rider of the lion), 
.me of the names of ten-armed Dnrga, is supposed to reside 
in a cave in them. Human sacrifices used to be offered to 
her, the last rite of this nature being performed under the 
orders of Prithi Singh, an uncle of Digbi joy Singh. Prithi 
Singh escaped the gallows but his associates paid the extreme 
penalty of the law on the other side of the Dumka Bandh 
at a spot known to this day as Phansia dangal (the hanging 
ground)/ The misfortunes of the family are ascribed to the 
wrath of this goddess, who even now is supposed to appear 
in visions and ask for human sacrifices. Even now the goddess 
Singhabahini is worshipped in a temple annually with great 
pomp at their seat at Gando; a few other Hindu Gods and 
Goddesses also, viz., Siva, Eali and Saraswati, are worshipped 
by the family according to Hindu rites. 

Further information regarding the Estate is given by 
Mr. W. B. Oldham in his work Some Historical and Ethnical 
Aspects of the Burdwan District. “ Sankara is the name of 
the group of hills south-west of the present Damin-i-koh, 
which, though part of the original Damin-i-koh recognised 
by Cleveland, were cut off from it in the years 1826 to 1833 
by that extremely self-willed and autocratic officer, the 
Hon’ble John Petty Ward when he was forming the present 

* Mr. W. B. Oldham writes in Some Bistorical and Ethnical AsijecU 
n/ the Burawan District : — ** In 1868 it seemed as if nothing could save 
Sankara from sale and extinction and to avert the impending the ruin, 
the heads of the family seized and sacrificed an unfortunate Bhoinuri 
tmader on the top of Singhini Math (the horned head) their highest 
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ringfence in those years Cleveland made no distinction between 
the Maler and the Mai and conferred a set of his stipends 
on the Mals of Sankara, and of course, with them, the 
privileges of his legal system for the hills. Sankara lay in 
the Birbhum zamindari, close to the cleared country, the 
easily accessible, and the chief of Cleveland’s time Tribhuban 
Singh by name, more resembled a petty talukdar than one 
of the barbarous mountaineers, and was in fact, a plainsman. 
His son, Sumar Singh, a man of great character and physical 
energy, combined the predatory habits of a Paharia with the 
cunning of litigiousness of a Bengali, and used to raid almost 
up to the civil station of Suri, about 30 miles away, and to 
secure immunity from the consequences by pleading the 
privileges of Cleveland’s system and trial by his peers. In 
this way he formed a very considerable taluk, the genesis of 
which only came to light in the course of Mr. Ward’s 
operations. That officer indignantly cut it off from the Damin- 
i-koh and in doing so, had to sever the genuine mountaineers 
recognised by Cleveland, and vested with sets of stipends by- 
him, in the high hills to the south-east of Sankara. All this 
territory was restored to the permanently settled tracts in 
the midst of which it lay. It is curious that, notwithstanding 
his indignation with Sumar Singh, Mr. Ward made no attempt 
to interfere with the Sankara stipends which continued to be 
paid till 1879 when I resumed them. Sumar Singh, mean- 
while, retained his ill gotten territory and the title of Raja; 
and in the litigation w’hich followed his death the Daydbhag 
was claimed by one party of disputants as the law governing 
the family and was decreed to be so by the Privy Council.” 

Sarath Deogliar . — -A tappa in the south of the district 
comprising the whole of the Deoghar subdivision and part of 
the Dumka and Jamtara subdivisions. The whole tappa, 
except a few acres in the town of Deoghar, is divided into 
ghatwalis, some of which form very considerable taluks... 
These ghatwalis are governed by Regulation XXIX of 1814, 
which is in force only in Sarath Deoghar. 

Sultanahad. — A pargana in the Pakaur subdivision within 
the jurisdiction of the Maheshpnr and Pakuria police-stations. 
The traditional history of the pargana is as follows. It was 
originally a thick jungle, infested by wild animals, in which 
the Paharias settled under a chief called Chand Sardar. He 
lived at a place, about 6 miles north of Maheshpur, which was 
called after him Chandpur; the name is still met with in old 
records and maps, but the modern name of the village is 
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Amlagachi. In course of time, Hindus and Muhammadans 
came and settled in this tract, one of their leaders being Sultan 
Shah, who settled at a place 4 miles south of Maheshpur, 
where the present village of Dum-Dum is situated. Saltan 
Shah reclaimed the jungle here and built a mosque, which is 
still in existence though in a ruinous state. It is regarded 
with veneration both by the Hindus and Muhammadans of the 
locality, who call it Shabamuddin Shah’s dafgah. The place 
where Sultan Shah lived was named after him Sultanabad, 
and that name was given to the surrounding country. 

According to the chronicles of the Maheshpur family 
Sultanabad was conquered by two brothers Abu Singh and 
Baku Singh, who came from Gorakhpur with a number of 
followers on a visit to their relative, the Eaja of Kharagpur, 
and in alliance with him defeated all the zamindars of the 
country. The elder brother, Baku Singh, became ruler of 
the greater part of the tract, thus conquered and established 
his capital at Maheshpur. He was the founder of the Mahesh- 
pur Eaj family, which is still in possession of Sultanabad. 
The younger brother, Abu Singh, took what was left and 
reclaimed a large area of hill and jungle. The two brothers, 
having secured themselves in possession, obtained recognition 
from the Nawab of Bengal, to whom Baku Singh sent every 
year some forest produce as tribute. His brother Abu Singh 
settled among the Paharias and is said to have married a 
Paharia woman. Of the descendants of Baku Singh there is 
nothing of interest to record till we come to Garjan Singh, 
who held the estate from 1161 to 1165 of the Bengali era 
(A.D. 1754-58). During his time bands of Maratha free- 
booters passed through Sultanabad, and some of them are said 
to have been defeated by Garjan Singh and driven across the 
Ganges. In order to save himself and his family from their 
attacks Garjan Singh had subterranean rooms built in Mahesh- 
pur, the ruins of which may be seen to this day. On the 
death of Garjan Singh without issue his widow, Eani Sarbes- 
wari, succeeded to the Eaj and w’as in possession when the 
British rule began . 

Tlie pargana was at first included in the Eajshahi Division, 
but was brought under the hill system by Cleveland in 1781. 
Two years later Eani Sarbeswari w'as tried and deposed by 
him in consequence of her instigating the depredations of the 
Mai Paharias, but in 1791 the estate was restored to Makum 
Singh, a nephew of Garjan Singh, with whom a settlement 
was effected in 1799. On his death in 1803 the estate was 
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held first by his widow and then by his grandson, Eaghunath 
Singh, who was succeeded in 1832 by his sister Janki Kumari 
Devi, who held the estate till 1888. Her hu.sband was Gopal 
Chandra Singh, a Eajput of Gorakhpur, w'ho received the title 
of Raja in 1872 and of Maharaja in 1875. In 1888, four years 
before her death, -Janki Kumari made over the property to her 
youngest son Indra Narayan Singh, on whose death in 1892 
it passed to his fomr minor sons, Jogendra, Debendra, 
Gyanendra and Phanindra, with their mother Eani Radha 
Pyari Devi as their guardian. The estate was taken over by 
the Court of Wards on 5th November 1907 on their joint 
application, and was released on 20th July 1909. Debendra 
Nath Singh is now dead and the estate having been involved in 
debts is now in charge of a Receiver appointed by the Sub- 
Judge of Bhagalpur in execution of a decree obtained by Babu 
Sourindra Mohon Singh and others. The headquarters of the 
estate are at Maheshpur. 

Several places in the pargmia are the subject of local 
legends. Haripur, 14 miles south-east of Maheshpur, is said 
to have been the residence of one Hari Singh and contains the 
ruins of large tanks and Saiva temples. Two miles north-west 
of Haripur there is a Santali village formerly known as 
Sibpur, with the ruins of five Saiva temples, close to which is a 
sulphurous spring. About a mile east of Maheshpur is 
Garhbari, said to have been the residence of Kaidar Rai, an 
officer in the employ of the Nawab of Murshidabad, who 
having incurred the displeasure of the Nawab sought shelter 
here. Devinagar , about six miles south-west of Maheshpur, 
was once the residence of Lala Uday Narayan, a Bhojpuri 
officer in the service of the Nawab of Murshidabad. Ruins of 
houses and temples attributed to him are still extant, and 
among the inhabitants of the village there are a number of 
Bhojpuris. Near Devinagar there are two smaller villages called 
Kotalpokhar and Akdasal. It is believed that the Kotals or 
Kotwals (i.e., guards) of Lala Uday Narayan were stationed in 
Kotalpokhar in order to guard his houses and property, and at 
Akdasal was the akhra (or wrestling ground) of his soldiers and 
retainers. There was also a road constructed from Devinagar 
to Murshidabad, which can still be traced. 

Teliagarhi . — A ruined fort situated 7 miles east of Sahib- 
ganj close to the East Indian Railway line. It stands on a 
plateau on the lower slope of the Rajmahal Hills, at the foot 
of which the Ganges formerly flowed : tradition, indeed, says 
that soldiers used to sit oh the walls with fishing rods and 
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catch fish from the river below. Owing to its position it was 
a place of great strategic importance, and was known as “ the 
key of Bengal Ives gives the following account of it as 
it appeared in 1757. “ This is only a wall carried on from 

the brink of the river (which at this place is prodigiously rapid) 
to the foot of the mountain, and is almost impassable, being 
covered, like that at Sicarigully, with thick woods and jungle; 
and hath this further impediment, that very near to the wall 
runs a rivulet, on the side of the hill, seemingly impracticable 
to pass over. The bastions are without parapets, having 
eight sides that are not eight feet wide , and they have con- 
trived to build the walls so artfully, that the rivulet serves for 
a ditch in front. The bastion wall, which is about 14 feet high 
and 60 yards long, entirely commands the river, which though 
it be three-fourths of a mile broad here, yet the current is such 
as to carry all boats close under the platform ”. The translator 
of the Sair-ul-Mutakharin, however, writing at the close of the 
18th century, had no great opinion of its strength. “ Telia- 
garry is a fort that shuts up the passage into Bengal. It con- 
sists in a wall, strengthened with towers, that extends from the 
foot of the hills to the rocky banks of the Ganges. It has neither 
ditch nor rampart, and yet answers well enough the purpose 
in a country where they know nothing of sieges, and hardly 
anything of artillery. Else a battery of 24 pounders would 
make a breach in it in half a day : and a couple of mortars 
placed upon the brow of the hill would destroy every man 
and every building in the fort.” 

The Ganges, having changed its course and formed a large 
char, is now far away from Teliagarhi, the East Indian 
Eailway line now running close to the fort. The fort, more- 
over, has fallen into ruins; but long walls, made of stones and 
bricks in alternate courses, may still be seen to the north, 
east and west. There are gates in the eastern and western 
sides, and the length of the walls is approximately 250 feet. 
To the south the adjoining hill formed a natural protection. 
The northern wall has three octagonal pavilions, one at each 
end and one in the centre. Inside there are several rooms 
along the walls, and a small mosque with three domes stands 
in the north-western corner; while in the south-eastern corner 
an old bath still exists. To the north, in the plain, are traces 
of more ancient buildings, but they are in utter ruin. Carved 
stones, such as are found at Gaur, are lying among the debris, 
and perhaps a mosque in the old Bengali style existed here. 
Local tradition states that the fort is called after a Teh 
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^amindar who was compelled by the Muhammadans to 
embrace Islam, but it seems more likely that the derivation 
IB telia, a Hindi word meaning black, which would naturally 
be applied to the fortress on account of the black stones used 
in building it."*"' 

Udhua Nullah. — A. village on the bank of the Ganges 
situated 6 miles south of Eajmahal, close to which the battle 
of Udhua Nullah was fought on the 5th September 1763. 
The following description of the battle is given by Broome in 
his History of the Rise and Progfess of the Bengal 'Afmy[:— 
The position selected by the enemy was one of exceeding 
strength, to add to which no pains or expense had been spared*. 
It comn)anded the main and only road, and extended across 
the gorge formed between the Ganges and the Eajmahal Hills, 
a steep spur of which ran out and narrowed the pass at this 
particular point. A deep morass extended along the front of 
the lines from near the foot of the hills to within less than 
100 yards from the river, along which narrow strip ran the 
road. The left of the intrenchment rested on the river; from 
hence it ran in a south-westerly direction for about a mile, 
when it abutted upon a steep isolated hill which was strongly 
fortified and garrisoned. Prom this it again branched off in a 
more southerly direction up to the main spur of the mountains, 
amongst the ravines and scarped precipices of which it finally 
terminated. The whole of this line of works was of recent 
construction; the ramparts were about 60 feet thick and 
10 high, surmounted by a parapet of about 18 feet thick and 
7 feet high; and in front, along the whole line on the plain, 
ran a deep ditch of 60 feet wide and about 12 deep. Batteries 
were erected at convenient intervals, and upwards of 100 
pieces of cannon were mounted upon them. Some distance to 
the rear was the old line of works, and the Oodwah Nullah, 
from which the pass derived its name, the steep banks of 
which formed a natural defence of themselves. Across this 
a stone bridge had been thrown, where a strong guard was 
stationed; and in the interval the whole of the army was 
encamped. The force collected here comprised all the troops 
that had escaped from Gherriah, with the reinforcements sent 
by Meer Kossim Khan, the whole amounting to upwards of 
40,000 men, including the regular Brigades of Sumroo, 
Markar and Aratoon. 


*H. Beveridge, Sahibganj and Rajmahal, Calcutta Be view, 
yoL XCVI (1893), pp. 67.70,., 
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“ The only accessible point was along the bank of the 
river, and to attack this the army now bent their endeavours. 
Fascines and gabions were constructed, approaches lined out, 
and batteries thrown up with considerable skill, the troops, 
Europeans and natives, working with cheerfulness and 
alacrity; but the progress of these operations was very slow, 
owing to the limited means at command. The force was 
moreover constantly harassed by parties of the enemy stealing 
out of the intrenchments near the foot of the hills, and fording 
the morass before daylight. This compelled Major Adams to 
extend his camp to the left and throw up an intrenchment in 
front, his right resting on the river and his left on a branch 
of the morass. The King’s and Company’s Battalions were 
in the centre, the Sipahi Battalions divided on the flanks; a 
strong guard of Sipahis was pushed forward to the right to 
support the parties in the trenches, to which the artillery, the 
paucity of whose numbers could admit of no relief, were 
entirely confined. The Company of Volunteers under Captain 
Wedderburn and the three Companies of Captain MacLean’s 
Battalion that had recently arrived, were stationed in the 
boats for the defence of the stores and the command of the 
river. In these tedious operations nearly a month w'as con- 
sumed. At length, on the 4th of September, three batteries 
had been erected, the nearest of which was within 300 yards 
of the fortifications, on the massive ramparts of which the 
Artillery of the English could make but little impression, 
although all the siege guns of the force had been disembarked 
from the boats. A small breach was effected, however, close 
to the gateway near the river, but of a very imperfect nature, 
and success, if not hopeless, appeared very distant. 

On that day a European soldier of Meer Kossim Khan's 
army, originally a deserter from the Company's service, came 
in and offered, on condition of pardon, to point out a ford 
through the morass by which the troops might cross and attack 
the left of the entrenchment. That such a ford did exist the 
previous attacks of the enemy had proved, and the proposition 
was readily embraced. Arragnements were accordingly made 
that night, and the following morning the Grenadiers of the 
84th Eegiment and those of the European Battalion, with two 
Battalions of Sipahis, of which Captain Broadbrook\s (the 
present .1st Native Infantry) was one, got under arms three 
hours before daybreak, the whole under the command of 
Captain James Irving; whilst the remainder of the force, 
leaving a sufficient guard in camp, moved quietly into the 
trenches, with the intention of making a false attack to attract 
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the enemy’s attention, which was to be converted into a real 
attack if circumstances pei'mitted. This latter party was 
commanded by Captain Moran, and a reserve column was 
held in readiness under Major Carnac to act as might be found 
advisable. 

“ The detachment under Captain Irving crossed the 
morass with great difficulty, the men being obliged to carry 
their arms and pouches on their .heads to save them from 
getting wet. They succeeded, however, in reaching the in- 
trenchment without being discovered, and there being no ditch 
at that point, thej" planted the scaling ladders they had pur- 
posely brought and mounted the rampart. This was close to be 
isolated hill already mentioned, and as the latter was strongly 
stockaded on the summit and might be looked upon as the key 
of the position, Captain Irving determined to ascend and 
endeavour to carry it by surprise. Strict orders were given to 
the men on no account to fire, but to trust solely to bayonet, 
and several of the enemy, who were found lying asleep under 
the parapet, received their passports into eternity from that 
silent and deadly weapon. Before the party reached the 
summit the alarm was given, but too late; the Grenadiers 
rushed forward, closely followed by the Sipahis, and in a few 
minutes they were masters of the stockade and not one of 
the enemy left alive. 

“ A mussaul that had been brought for the purpose was 
now lighted and held aloft as the preconcerted signal for the 
party in the trenches. The Artillery from the advance battery 
opened a sudden and heavy fire upon the breach, until, the 
party under Captain Moran had got close to it. Great 
difficulty was experienced in crossing the ditch, and when this 
was effected, the breach was found to be very steep and only 
■wide enough for one person. The enemy, however, distracted 
by the varied attack, made but a feeble resistance, and a 
sufficient party having ascended by means of scaling ladders 
opened the gates to their comrades. The whole force now 
rushed in and, as previously agreed upon, turned to their left, 
whilst ('aptain Irving’s party having moved to the right, the 
w'hole united, and a fearful scene of carnage ensued. 

“ It was yet barely daylight, and the enemy, confounded 
i)y the suddenness of the attack coming from several quarters, 
were thrown into inextricable confusion, to add to which, their 
own guard stationed at the bridge over the nullah had orders 
to fire upon any one attempting to cross, with a view of com- 
pelling the troops to resistance— ^a duty which was performed 
with fearful effect. A heap of dead speedilv — ■t’--' 
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passage and forced tHe ingitives to look for some other channel 
of escape. Many threw themselves into the river and were 
drowned, others attempted to cross the Oodwah, but the steep- 
ness of the banks, and the pressure and confusion of the 
panic-struck crowd, caused a vast sacrifice of life. The 
greater portion of those who escaped got off by skhting the 
hills, and many perished amongst the difficulties and precipices 
of that route, A few attempted to make a stand in the old 
lines, but they were speedily overpowered and destroyed; 
15,000 are said to have perished in this attack and during the 
flight. To the credit of the English no unnecessary slaughter 
was committed; after being once assured of success, none fell 
by their hands save those in actual opposition. An immense 
number of prisoners were taken, including several officers 
of rank, all of whom were kindly treated and subsequently 
releaesd. The great casualty was chiefly attributable to the 
panic, the confusion, and the darkness, as also to the usual 
mode of egress being closed. The loss of the English was 
comparatively inconsiderable, the only officer whose death is 
recorded being the gallant Captain Broadbrook, who had so 
long commanded the 1st Battalion of Sipahis. Lieutenant 
Hampton was also severely wounded. Upwards of 100 pieces 
of cannon were captured, besides a vast quantity of military 
stores, and so complete was the overthrow, that the enemy 
never attempted to rally either at Eajmahal, which was forti- 
fied, or in the Sickreegullee or Teereeahgullee passes, either of 
which was equally tenable with that of Oodwah Nullah— and 
the wearied fugitives, arriving in the neighbourhood of 
Mongheer, brought the first intelligence to Meer Kossim 
Khan of the disaster that had befallen his army. 

“ When the difficulties of the undertaking, the enormous 
disproportion of the forces, and the completeness of the result 
are considered, this must be acknowledged to have been a most 
extraordinary and brilliant achievement; and though the 
success was attributable to the surprise, the siege operations, 
considering the means, were highly creditable to the army, 
more especially when it is remembered how little practical 
knowledge either officers or men could have possessed of that 
description of warfare.” 

* The lines of entrenchment can still be traced, and an 
arch of the bridge over the nullah is still standing. The jhil 
on the right, through which the British troops waded on the 
night of the surprise, is part of the great jhil through which 
the railway line passes between Tinpahar and Ep^lmahai, 
yaidyamth—See Deoghar, 
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Blunt, B. G., 70, 

Bodra, 364. 

Bompas, Mr. C. H., 70, 339. ,, . 

Bongas, 144. 
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Botany » 19-20. 

Boughton, Gabriel, 84-35. 

Boundaries of district, 1. 

Boxweli, Mr. John, 67, 69. 

Brabmani coalfields, 15. 

Brabmani river, 11. 

Brooke, Captain, 40-41V 
Browne, Captain, 41-42. 

Browne Wood, Mr., 67, 250-288, 
Bungalows (administrative unit), 132, 340. 

Burbait, 10, 51, 56, 285; dispensary at, 
187,189. 

C. 

Calamities, natural, 215-29. 

Carstairs, Mr. B., 68-69. 

Castes and tribes, 86-89, 

Census statistics, 72-75. 

Cess Act, 349. 

Cesses, revenue from, 346. 

Chaoho chaiiaTf 160-62. 

Cbampa, 108-09. 

Obando Bonga, 144. 

Cbaparbbita coalfield, 15; pass, 4. 

Ghaia Parah, 167-58. 

Obet, 101. 

China clay, 17, 265. 

Cholera, 183-184. 

CIbord line, 281. 

Ibristian Missions, 84-86. 
brcles, Sardari^ 340. 
bvil jurisdiction, 331-333. 

Ueveland, Augustus, 42-51. 

•limate, 24. 

iosed blocks, 236-237. 

oalfields, 16. 

oal mines, 263-264. 

3Coon rearing, 271. 

)mmerce, 278-279. 

)mmunal system of Santals, 180-36. 
mmunieations, 281-87. 
nfiguration of district, 2. 

•-operative Societies, 260-62. 
a Sahib, 49-50. 


iNBEX, 

I Conservancy, forest, 231-32. 

^ Contract supply system, 343-44. 
Conveyances, 286-87. 

Copper ores, 16. 

Cotton, cultivation of, 207. 

Cotton weaving, 272. 

Craven, settlement of Mr., 291. 

Criminal jurisdiction, 331, 338. 

Crops, principal, 205-07. 

Cultivation, extension and improvement 
of, 207-09. 

■ . " 

Bamin-i-koh, description of, 365-71; 
forests in, 230. 

Bamodar river, 172; rocks, 14. 

Dances of Santals, 129. 

Dangalhari Imds, 199. 

Dauna river, 11. 

Davies, A. C., 70, 

Davies, V. E., 71. 

Danrs, 202 . 

Death ceremonies among Maler, 96-97 , 
among Mai Pabarias, 104-105; among 
Santals, 171-73. 

Dagaria bill, 8. 

Denano, 92, 93 , 94, 95. 

Deogbar, description of 371-86; dispensary 
at, 187, 188; jail at, 841-42; high 
school at, 358; mutiny at 63; munici- 
pality, 352-53; leper asylum at, 
191-94; lodging bouses at 196-97; 
registry office at, 347-48. 

Deogbar, railway to, 281. 

Deogbar road, 284. 

Deogbar subdivision, account of, 386. 
Desmanjhi, 90, 131, 133. 

Devinagar, 409. 

Dhani laridt 198, 99; rent rates, 246'49. 

Dbobai river, 11. 

Dihri, 132, 154. 

Dikhus, 52, 371. 

Dinajpur, 85. 

District, formation of, 61, 327. 

District Eoad Committee, 349-52; Govern, 
ment grant to, 352. 
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Diseases, principal, 183-85. 

Dispensaries, 187-91. 

Distillery system, 843, 344, 345. 

Doem land, 198. 

Dubrajpur rocks, 14. 

Diimka, description of, 386-88; meteoro- 
logy of, 25 ; jail at, 341-42 ; municipa- 
lity, 354-55; registry office at, 347-48; 
dispensary at, 187, 188, 190; zila I 
school, 357-358. I 

Dumka subdiyision, description of, 387-88. ! 
Dysentery, 185. 

• E. ■ 

Earthquake, 229. 

Eden, Sir Ashley, 64. 

Education, 357-61. 

Emigration , . 7 6-80. 

English at Bajmahal, 34-38. 

Eroh-sim-j 157. 

Ero river, 11. 

Estates, 300; revenue paid by, 342-43. 
Excise, 343-45. 

F. 

Famine, liability to, 215-16; of 1866, 217; 
of 1874, 217-18; of 1897, 218-20; of 
1910, 220-23, 

Fauna, 20-22. 

Festivals of Santals, 154-58.. '■ 

Funeral eeraincniea among Makr, 96-97 ;■ 
among Mai Paharias, 104-05; among 
Santals, 171-173., 

Fevers, 183, . 

Fireclay, 38, 265. 

Fish, 23. 

Floods, 226-220. 

FncHi of Santals, 126, 

Forests, 230-41, under civil .authorities, 
239-41. 

Fruits, 200-10. 

G. 

Game birds, 23. 

Ganges river, 9-10, 410. ■ : 

Gmija, consumption of, 344, , .345, ' . 
Gaiitzer, J. F., 71, 

Garhbari, 409. 


General administration, 327-48.; 

Geology, general account of, 14-16; f 
Bajmahal Hills, 3-7. 

GhardEJawaa form of marriage, 163-64.1 
Gbat Chowkidari Jagir lands, 807-09. 

Ghati hills, 9. 

Ghatiari pass, 4. 

Gkatwali tenures, 301-06. 

Girls’ schools, 359. 

Glass sands, 266. 

Godda, description of, 388; dispensary at 
187, 189; high school at, 358; jail at 
341; registry office at, 347-48. . i 

Godda subdivision, description of, 388-89 
Godet, 135. 

Gods of Santals, 147. 

Grain Golas, 258-60. 

Grazing, 239. ' 

Gumaiii river, 10. 

Gumro river, 11. I 

Guru training schools, 359,. ' } 

H. 

Hmidi^ 130. ‘ ' i 

Hmidi matifhi^ 130. i 

■ llandwe, description of, 389-90. 

Har (name oC Santals), 120. ■ i 

Harmr-sim^ 158. I 

Harlpur, 283. 

Hastings, Warren, 42, 45. 

» IlaUf 278; forest, 236, t 

Headmen, village, 809-12. ! 

Health, public, 183-97. | 

High Schools, 358. s 

liihiri ]upiri, 108. 

Hill system, S-9. | 

Hindus, number of, 84. 

Hirs, 201. ■ ! 

History, 27-71. 1 

Hiuen Tsiang, travels of, 28. 1 

Hoernie, E. B., 71. ! 

: Homestead lands, rents of, 249! I 

Honorary Magistrates, 380. [ 

Hospitals, 187-91. 

Hot springs, 12-14. 

Houses of Santals, 139-41 - 
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Huh SI,; 

Human sacrifices, 148-49. 

Hura coalfield, 15. 

I. 

Iminigrati.au, 76-80. 

Income-tax, revenue from, 847. 

Industrial classes, 81. 

Inheritance among Santals, 178-74. 
Inundations, 226-29. 

Irigundli^^nawai^ 158. 

Irrigation, 201-02. 

Iron ore, 18. 

Iron smelting, 267-269. 

Hut form of marriage, 164-65. 

J. 

Jadupatias, 278. 

Jaher, 141. 

Jaherera, 156. 

Jails, 341-342. 

Jalwe hill, 9. 

Jamahandi ryots, 249, 251, 810-13. 

Jamtara, description of, 890; jail at 
841-42 ; registry office at, 847-48 ; high 
school at, 358; dispensary at, 187-89. 

Jamtara subdivision, description of, 
890-91. 

Janam Chatiar, 158, 159-60. 

Jnna, 152. 

Janihar Puja, 158. 

Jatra Parab, 157. 

Jesidih Bazar, 196. 

Jharija Pani, 12. 

W«m,^oultivation, 90, 209, 282, 283, 289, 

^og-manjU, 185-36. 

'^og.pmanih, 135. 

'om-sinij 147, 

oX Xo/Tidf^ 198, 

jdicial system, 881-88. 

mgleterry, 40; description of, 891. 

K. 

idamsair, 56-57. 
jia river, 389. 
lapahar, go,; 


Kamiya system, 58^54. 

Jfanah’ land, 198. 

Kankjol, 28; description of, 891. 
Kapaita, 864. 

Karakata hill, 7. 

-Earmali dialect, 82. 

Easba, 895. 

Katauris. Ehetauris. 

Katikund, dispensary at, 187, 189. 
Eendwa pass, 4. 

Khanu, 55, 56, 57, 58. 

Khar id a ryots, 812. 

Kharwars, 120. 

Kharwar movement, 67, 175-80. 

Khas villages, 800-01, 314*26. 

Khetauris, traditions of, 88, 86, 87-88. 
892, 898. 

Kiring-haJm, form of marriage, 162-68. 
Kirmg-jawae form of marriage, 164. 
Kodoy cultivation of, 206, 

Kols, 267. 

Kuarpal, description of, 391, 392. 

Kudam naehe, 145. 

Komarbhagh, 101. 

Eimwarpaij 101, 102. 

Kurao cultivation, 90, 101, 102, 209, 282, 
238, 289,240. 

Kurma, 864. 

Kutam-dangra, 147. 

L. 

Labour, supply of, 253-54. 

Lao manufacture, 269-271. 

Lagwa hills, 8. 

Lakragarh, 89. 

Land, classes of, 198-200. 

Land revenue, administration of, 288-320 ; 
statistics of, 342-848. 

Land tenures, 800-01. 

Languages, 81-83. 

Laterite, 16. 

Laulaudah, 12. 

Laws of Santal Parganas, 288-91 ; 827-880. 
Lead ores, 16. 

Legislation, 288-91, 827-830, 




I^eper As^duin, 191-96. 
limestone, 17,: , ' 
li'imeed, Gultivati^^^ of, 206. 

■ : '.'leister,' 70. ^ ■ 

I^Ioyd, General, 57. 

Local Self-Government, 849.56. 

^ -bodging House Act, 196.97. 

Loop line, 281. • 

M. 

OK, 

^^radrasa, 857-60. 

Magic, synipatlietic, 158-54/ 

Magistrates,"' 880.' - 

Ma^h^shn^ 158. i 

^^ahajans, 256. 

Maliapaharia, 895. 

Maiiarajpur, 16, 265 > 

JM,=.hpu,, 57, 

MaliiliSj 82, 88, 277. 

Mohuagarlii liiH, 4 description of 892 
Ma/iua trees, 209-10, 217. 

M&h&tu, 85, 860. 

jWaize, cultivation of, 206. 

MaA: More^ I47 
Makro Jiill, 8. 

^lalancha till, 9. 

Malarial fevers, 183. 

Mai Bhagaiya, 272. 

JIalda, 85. 

27, 38-40, 90-91, 209, 282 
Mai laharia dialect, 66. 

,'^MaI Paharias, 85 770. 

s, • 

Mangalhat, 17, 265, 266. 

Mangarli, 395. 

Mamliari Tappa, 2, 392-95 
Manjhi,, 90, 103, 299 ’ sac. 

Santais, 130, 132, 134 S’ 

M»»iW B„8,. “■ 

Manjhi many 810, 

^^■jhithan, ui^ 240^ 
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Manjhwa pass, 4, 

Manjhwe iiili, 402. 

Man land, 186. 

Man SingJi, 81. 

^Manufactures, 266-277, 

I Marang Burn, 108, 146. 

Marathas, raids of, 37. ’ 

Margo pass, 4, 37. 

Markets, 278-279. 

Ser, “9^5-9““^^®® relations among 
I i05, 107 f’™| PaiariasT 

I lVO-171. ’ Santals, 162-163, 

I cultivation of, 206 

I Marwaris, 79. 

j Material condition of +1, 

I Mayurakshi, 11 " 

McPherson, Mr. H., 69, 291. 

187-196?^°*®’ institutions, 

Meteorology, 25-26. 

Middle School, 358. 

Migration, 76-80. 

Makra hills, -8. 

Mmera] resources, 16-19 

■Mines, 263-264. 

, Miran, tomb of, 38 

! Mor river, 9, 

I Moreko Turuiko,7l46. 

Mori hill, ii; 

I Mosanjor, 8. 

I ^°b‘hara river, 

I Motijiarna waterfall, 12. 

f'Mtibammadm^’ 395-896. 

' K.: , education of «fon 

oer of. 84 ««. oi, 360; num- 

1/7 • ’ ruJe of, 29-34 ' 

Mafraiyoiff .tenures 306 qov 

Mukhaqi, 8. C., 

^UQJpipalities, 

Mmtajimi 184. 

( Mutiny of 1857, 62-64. 

Mythology of Santals, 142.14^ 

, N. " 

Aoeia, i364§8. 
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Names of Santals, 160. 

Narainpur, 85, 

Narikhanda, 29. 

Nats, traditions of, 392-89B. 

Natural calamities, 215-229. 

Navigation, 286. 

NigM School, 858. 

Nir-bololc form of marriage, 165. 

“ No Police tract ”, 340-341. 

Nunbil, 12. 

Nimbil river, 11. 

Nunihat, 8, 13, 278; rainfall of, 24-25. 

0 . 

Occupations, 81. 

Oilseeds, cultivation of, 206-207. 

Ojha, 151. 

Oldham, Mr. W. B., 69. 

Old Reserves, 231-284. 

Opium, consumption of, 344. 

Ophthalmia, 185. 

Orak Bonga, 147. 

Outcasting among Santais, 136-189. 
Out-posts, police, 835-886. 

P. 

Pachwai, consumption of, 344. 

Pachwara coalfield, 15. 

Pachwara pass, 4. 

Paharias, 86, 89407, 280-234 , 272-277; 
land revenue administration of, 
294-300; pacification of, 38-51; 
system of government, 42-51. 

Pakaur, description of, 396; high school 
at, 358; registry office at, 347; jail at, 
341; dispensary at, 187489. 

Pakaur subdivision, description of, 396- 
397. 

Panchayais» 92; among Santais, 136. 
Pargana Bonga, 145. 

Parganas, 326; among Santais, 131-133. 

Parganaits, 131-133, 239; police duties of, 
334-341. 

^aranik, 134-135. 

^ariarpur, 16- 

‘artition among Santhals, 174-175. 


Patalganga, 18. 

Patharda hill, 8. 

Pathra, 860. 

Patsunda, description of, 897. 

People, the, 72407; material condition 
of, 256-258. 

Perrott, H. K. T, S., 70. 

Phuljori hill, 8-8. 

Physical aspects, 1-26. 

Pialapur, 56, 

Pilgrims, 196497, 872. 

Plague, 184, 185. 

Police system, 388, 841. 

Polyandry among Santais, 166-168, 

Pontet, Mr., 51, 56. 

Population, growth of, 72-75; density of, 
76; rural, 80; urban, 80. 

Postal Department, 287. 

PfadhanSi 134; holdings, area and rent 
of, 256-257; position of, 809-312. 
Pradhani villages, 801-809. 

Prices, 254-255. 

Primary schools, 858. 

Produce rents, 249-251. 

Professional classes, 79-80. 

Protected forests, 286-238. 

Piijatoa, 102. 

Q. 

Quarries, 16, 265-266. 

Quinn’s rules, 310. 

R. 

Rahi crops, 205, 212. 

Railways, 281-282. 

Rainfall, 24-25. 

Rajmahal, battle of, 30-34; history of, 
29,, 34; the English at, 34-38;' later 
history, 38-51; description of, 397-401; 
dispensary at, 187-180-191; jail at, 
,841; rainfaR of, 24-25; registry office 
at, . 847-848. 

Rajmahal Hills, 8-7. 

Eajmahai ' 'subdivision, description of* 

' 401 . 408 . ■ ' 

Bajshahi, 85. 


aia festival, 157-158. 


Bamgarh hills, 7-8, 
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Rampur Hat Bead, 288. 

Rates of rent, 246-249. 

Registration, 847-848. 

^’arganas, 288-291; 
III 1872, 66, 242, 288 

gi; V ’f if Sss; VS’i’ 

Religion of Santals, 143-149. 

Religions, 84. 

Bents, 242-249. ■ 

Reptiles, 23-24. 

Revenue, administration of land. 288-826; 

statistics of, 842-343. 

Rice, cultivation of, 206. 

River system, 9-12. 

Roads, 282-286. 

Robinson, Sir William, 64. 

Rohini, mutiny at, 62-64. ■ 

Russell, E. E., 71. 

Ryoti holdings, area and rents of, 257 
Ryoii rights, 312-313; transfer of. 313-326. 


VI 

communal system, 130-186; outes 

139 ’ and hous 
10^ 1 o7 ’ instruments used I 

lit W2, 143; religi, 

143 148; witchcraft, 1.50-163; tab 
customs, 163; festivals, 154-168- bii 

mZ": 

xou-itj2, marriage, 162-166-170-17 
pdyandry, 166, 167, 168; divorce, 16 

i/u, funeral ceremonies, 171-17 

.auU?^3;“eo76r"‘’ 


' ^rass, 272, 277. 

■S'aSm'^\287-, 

^agar, 2fs^' .^ 

J8.j description of, 403; 
35®:i''' “"““Polity. 18° 

Bakrat festival^^^je^^’ 

Bakrai land, 198. 

Sakrigali, 33; description of, 403-405 

Sakrigali Ghat, 281. 

Banga form of marriage, 105-166. 
Sangdaian, 398. 

Sankara, description of, 405-407, 

Santal, meaning of name, 119-121. 

Santal Parganas, origin of name, 327-330. 
Santal rebellion, 51-62. 

Santals, anrows and bows of, 125; descrin- 
lon of, 108-182 ; traditions of, 108-115 • 
advance to Santal Parganas, llliio’ 
physical characteristics, 121; general 

j mternai structure, 129-130; 


Santali language, 81-83. 

SapcHala^ hills, 8. 

Sapha Har, 182. 

Saraih Deoghar, description of, 407. 
Sardafs, 90; police duties of, 340-341. 
Satgar hills, 8. 

Sauria Paharias, 28-89, 233. 

Savings Bank deposits, 287. 

Scenery, 3. 

Schools, 357-360. 

Scotland, P. J., 71/ 

Scroope, H. W. P., 70. 

Sendgarsa hill, 4. 

Sepoy mutiny, 62-64. 

Septs of Santals, 130. 

Settlements, 242-246, 291-300. 

Shah Shuja, 32-33, 84. 
f Sidh river, 11. 

Sidu, 55-57. 

Silda, 120. 

Bindurdan, 162. 

Siraj-ud-daula, 37-38. 

Sita Pahar cutting, 281-282. 

Small-pox, 184. 

Snakes, 24. 

Boem land, 199. 

Bohrae festival, 154-156. 

Soils, 200-201. 

Springs, hot, 12-13-14, 

Spirits, consumption of, 343-344. 

Stamps, revenue from, 346. 

Stations, railway, 281. 

Statistics, agricultural, 210-212; vital, 


184-185. 
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Stetoer senrices, 286, 

Stone j building, 16, 

Stone age, remains of, 27. 
Subdivisions of district, 830, 


^Hbes and castes, 86-89. 

Tunki dipil hapla form of marriage, 165, 
Tusser weaving, 272. 

U. 


Sugarcane, cultivation of, 207. 

Suitanabad, description of, 407-408-409. 
Sundry Mahals, 244. 

Susuru Pani, 12. 

Sutherland, Mr., 50, 

Sympathetic magic, 153-154. 

T. 

Taboo customs among Santals, 163. 
Taljhari, 86, 360, 

Tanner, E. L., 70. 

Tapat Pani, 12. 

TappaSf 304. 

Tatioi, 12. 

Telegraph offices, 287. 

Taliaghari, 28, 29, 30, 31, 83, description 
of, 409-411. 

Temperature, 25-26. 

Tenures of land, 300-309. 

Thanas, 339. 

Tikridars, 90. 

Til, cultivation of, 207, 

Tilabani, 85. 

Tipra river, 11, 

Tiur hill, 3-8. 

Topography, 1. 

Towns, 80. 

Trade, 278-279, 

Traditions of Santals, 108-115. 

Trans-Adjai collieries^ 16. 

Trees, 19-20, 235. , 


Udhua Nullah, 16, 411-414. 

Usury, law regarding, 256. 

V, . 

Vaecination, 186. 

Vaidyanath. See Baidyanath. 
Vegetables, 209-210. 

Veterinary Department, 214. 
Village headmen, 309-312. 

Village system of Santals, 180-186, 
Villages, 80-81; of Santals, 189-141-. 

i Vital statistics, 180-183, 

I - ■ ■ 

II . " 'W, 


Wages, 251-258. 

Walsh, 1. H. C., 70. 

Ward; Mr. J. P., 50. 

Warren Hastings, 85,. 86, 39, 40-41-42. 
Waterfalls, 12. 

Weaving, 272. 

Wheat , cultivation of , 206. 

Weights and measures, 279-280.^’^ 
Widow marriage among Sant^^ .o. 
Witchcraft among- SantaW^" ^- 163 ; 
Wood, Mr. Browne, 6f^8-291. 

R 

Yule, Mr., 64. 


^amindaris, 800. 
f Zoology, 20-24. 



